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COVER ILLUSTRATIONS 


The picture on front cover page is a large Norway Maple we moved about 


geven years ago, on Hick’s Patent Tree-Mover, to the residence of Mr. Albert 
Francke, Lawrence, L. I. 


The picture on the back cover is a large White Pine we moved three years 


ago for Mr. Walter G. Oakman, Roslyn, L. I. Near the house is shown a Hem- 
lock hedge we moved to screen the service and laundry paddock. It is like the old 
hedge offered on page 11 and demonstrates perfectly successful tree-moving. 


STONE ROADS ‘ RAILROADS  teptepieptcttnte 


Our Nurseries may be reached by the good stone and gravel roads for which Nassau county is 
famous. Westbury station is twenty-two miles from Long Island City on the main line of the Long 
Island railroad. It has over twenty trains per day. Many visit our Nurseries by taking a hack from 
Mineola, with forty-three trains per day, whereby a half-day trip can be easily arranged. Mineola has 
lines of trolley to Roslyn and Port Washington, to Hyde Park and Jamaica, to Hempstead, thence in 
two directions to Queens and Jamaica, and to Freeport, Lynbrook, Rockville Center, Valley Stream and 
Jamaica. 
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Large Norway Maples moved for Mr. Clarence H. Mackey, Roslyn, L. I. We moved about one hundred of 
these trees on the Hicks Patent Tree Mover in 1901-2. They were 12-16 in. in diameter, 30-36 ft. high, and 25-33 


ft. broad. Four rows were planted bordering the entrance avenue and trimmed to symmetrical form. 


TREES FOR LONG ISLAND 


EDITION 1908 


Westbury Nurseries 


Hicks Patent Tree-Movers 


LANDSCAPE PROBLEMS 


A DISTINCT HELP.—See index for the illustrations and paragraphs giving solutions of landscape 
problems, —how to get immediate shade for the house,— to screen the service court, —to have a home supply 
of fruit,— to have a hardy flower garden,— to immediately and permanenily screen unsightly buildings, — 
to plant at the seaside, etc., etc. 


ISAAC HICKS & SON 


EDWARD HICKS -- HENRY HICKS 


Westbury Station, Nassau County, Long Island, New York 


Telephone 68 Westbury 


Illustrated by photographs of trees which we have moved, and of places most of which 
were planted with stock from the Westbury Kurseries 


Cogeyright, 1908, by Isaac Hicks & Son 


Large Norway Maple moved in 1901 for Mr. W. D. Guthrie, Locust Valley, L. 1. The site was cleared 
from a dense forest, and about 50 large trees were moved in. This tree was then about 14 inches in diameter, 


35 feet high and 30 feet spread. 
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PREFACE 


< HIS is a different nursery. It fills a wider range of landscape needs. It saves more years of 
@*~| your lifetime. It offers trees which more accurately fit the requirements of your soil and 


climate. 

Over fifty years ago the Westbury Nurseries were founded by Isaac Hicks. The constant 
aim has been to fit Long Island, recognizing its marked difference from the mainland in 
geology, soil, drainage, ocean influence, humidity, severe winds, drought, peculiar agricultural and suburban 
conditions. 

Our Nurseries may be reached by the good stone and gravel roads for which Nassau county is famous. 
Westbury station is twenty-two miles from Long Island City on the main line of the Long Island railroad. 
It has over twenty trains per day. Many visit our Nurseries by taking a hack from Mineola, with forty- 
three trains per day, whereby a half-day trip can be easily arranged. Mineola has !ines of trolley to Roslyn 
and Port Washington, to Hyde Park and Jamaica, to Hempstead, thence in two directions to Queens and 
Jamaica, and to Freeport, Lynbrook, Rockville Center, Valley Stream and Jamaica. 


Planting Seasons. The spring season commences about March 1 to 10, when the frost is nearly 
out of the ground. For deciduous trees and shrubs it continues to about May 10, but many trees and shrubs 
can be moved later than that by stripping off the foliage or by taking them with a ball of earth. Evergreen 
trees can be moved in the spring and during May and June, because they are taken with a ball of earth. 
For evergreens, August and September are also excellent months, a fact but little known, but which should 
be widely utilized, as it enables many to plant who cannot get all accomplished in the spring. Large ever- 
greens, 8 to 40 feet high, are safely moved with balls of earth any week in the year. (See, also, evergreens, 
page 209.) 

Hardy flowers can be planted in spring, and we have no trouble in making them live, even after they 
have started growth in May and June, for they are taken up with a good-sized mass of earth on the roots. 
September and October are excellent months for planting these hardy flowers, as they get well established 
before winter. 

Deciduous trees are moved in the autumn, from the time the leaves ripen in September until hard 
freezing of the ground in late December or January. A month can be added to the usual planting season 
by starting in September and stripping off the leaves. It makes no difference whether the foliage is stripped 
off by hand, or whether it is taken off a few weeks later by the frost. The moving of deciduous trees can 
continue all winter by mulching the trees and the sites to keep out the frost. 

Fall planting is not advised with Magnolias, Tulip, Liquidambar, and a few other varieties, unless 
they have balls of earth. The reason is that some have soft, spongy bark on the roots, which decays unless 
the ground is warm as in April, so that new growth can take place immediately. 

Kindly remember this: The time of the year for transplanting is not one-tenth as important as people 
imagine it. Permanent fitting of trees to the conditions is the most important. We attend to both. 


_ Tree-Planting, Tree-Moving, Spraying and Pruning. We furnish competent foremen and men 
for various kinds of horticultural work on Long Island and elsewhere. We wish to limit it mostly to planting 
stock from our Nursery and to moving large trees. 


BUSINESS TERMS 


Prices and Delivery. Prices on ordinary-sized nursery stock are usually for stock dug and loaded 
at the Nursery. Delivery by wagon is charged according to distance and expense. Stock to be shipped by 
freight or express will be carefully packed in straw bales and boxes charged at cost. Delivery to railroad 
is free, where our responsibility ceases. 

Large trees on a tree-mover, and large evergreens, are priced as follows: (1) To include delivery and 
planting in hole prepared by us; (2) to include delivery and planting when hole is prepared and assistance 
rendered by purchaser; or, (3) delivery and planting charged by the day. 


Landscape Plans. The charge for landscape plans, consultation and supervision is made according 
to the time and expense or price previously agreed upon. 


Terms of Payment. Net Casu. Accounts will be subject to sight draft sixty days from the date 
of shipment. Unknown correspondents should send satisfactory reference or cash with order. Money 
orders may be obtained for Westbury Station, Nassau County, New York. 


We desire that all our customers be fully satisfied, and wish to be promptly notified of any 
errors that they may be rectified. We do not agree to consider complaints later than ten days after delivery. 


True to Name. Without boasting infallibility, we warrant our stock true to name and will replace 
any that may prove otherwise or refund the original price, but we will not be held responsible for more 
than the original price of the trees. 


Substitution. Late in the season we may be out of some varieties and sizes of fruit and other trees, 
and will substitute similar varieties and sizes unless otherwise ordered. 


Guarantee. The living of trees is largely dependent upon conditions of weather and after-care beyond 
the nurseryman’s control, therefore we do not guarantee trees to live after leaving the Nursery in good 
condition, without previous agreement and special price. If guarantee is desired, customers are requested 
to so state when asking prices. 

Address all orders to Isaac Hicks & Son, Westbury Station, Nassau County, New York. Local and 
long-distance telephone, 68 Westbury. Telegraphic address, Westbury Station, New York. 
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Landscape Architecture 


HENRY HICKS, Cornell University, College of Agriculture 
HAROLD TRUESDEL PATTERSON, of Harvard School of Landscape Architecture 
ARNOLD P. KOHLER, Civil Engineer 


O those desiring landscape advice we offer our services for all classes 
of artistic work in connection with the landscape development of 
grounds surrounding private dwellings in city, or suburbs, or country; 
on new estates, or the renovation of old estates, either large or small ; 
parks, and landscape forestry ; and to make detailed reports on special 
problems in connection with landscape architecture. 


The method of procedure necessitates a visit of examination, to 
determine the proper treatment of the property, as the location and orientation of 
the house, stable and outbuildings; subdivisions, as lawn, flower and vegetable 
gardens, service and laundry courts; the courses of the drives and walks; the arrange- 
ment of groves of trees and shrubbery for the beauty of form and color in the house 
picture, in framing distant views, and in screening objectionable features from sight. 
Plans, specifications, estimates and superintendence of construction are furnished in 
connection with this work. 

It is obviously clear that the Landscape Architect should be employed from the 
beginning, to give the dwelling the proper relation to views, divisions of the property, 
necessary approaches, natural drainage and prevailing winds. The house should be 
placed to fit the ground, and all approaches, divisions and views should be planned 
for before the house is built. The ideal design makes a single unit or composition 
of the house and all the parts surrounding it; the house fits the grounds; the drives 
and paths approach correctly ; and the various other buildings are arranged to suit 
the peculiar needs of that particular place. Convenience and beauty are the primary 
qualities of a good design. 

We can lay the foundation of this work for you by submitting plans and advice, 
for the present and future, for the working out of a definite and tangible ideal to- 
ward which all steps may progress. 

Landscape Forestry as applied to Long Island conditions is the slow and sytem- 
atic development of the trees in the closely growing, monotonous woods into a di- 
versified and interesting forest of wide-spreading trees, which show the characteristic 
beauty of their species. This development of the woodland is obtained through 
judicious selection of the trees to remain as the future forest, and gradually pre- 
paring them for changed conditions. These are naturally those kinds best suited to 
produce the picturesque results suggested by the situation. The aim is to obtain the 
fullest degree of forest beauty under existing conditions. 

There are many excellent residential sites, now shut in and unattractive, which 
may be developed in three to five years by Landscape Forestry and by clearing the 
woods for future lawns, vistas and breezeways. 


We are prepared to make reports on landscape problems, forestry, seaside plant- 
ing and horticultural questions. 


The fees for these services are reasonable, varying with the classes and con- 
ditions of work. 3 


ISAAC HICKS & SON 
Westbury Station, Long Island, New York 
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The above Planting Plan is a simple working plan which shows a complete planting design of trees 
and shrubs arranged for the needs of this particular piece of property. The circles represent trees, and the 
large, irregular areas are groups of shrubbery composed of harmonious shrubs in the various numbered 
sections. 

The planting list which accompanies each such plan gives in detail the contents of the groups. In 
this way a definite scheme of planting is arranged at the outset, and, if it be more than one desires to plant 
at once, the ultimate arrangement may be arrived at by planting a portion of it each spring and fall. 

We can make such a plan for you, and your gardener can plant it. 


Large European small-leaved Linden moved in 1893 for Mr. Thomas Hitchcock, Jr. ie tree screens ihe 
kitchen and laundry yard. An old farm-house was added to and extended out beyond an 2 d rere of trees. 
This tree was moved from our place to balance the landscape composition. Size, when moved, about 14 inches 


in diameter, 36 feet high and 28 feet spread. 
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Moving of Large Deciduous Trees 


We have developed this to a permanent success, as demonstrated by the numerous photographs in 
this Catalogue and by two or three thousand large trees we can show. It is as sure an investment as the 
planting of ordinary-sized trees. In fact, our records show that it is much more certain. 

This result has been accomplished by persistent, scientific and mechanical work during the past thirty 
years. It has been made possible 
by the large number of patrons of 
landscape art who have been willing 
to go to the expense of quickly com- 
pleting the beauty and comfort of 
their country residences by planting 
large trees. Another factor is the 
good roads, permitting a long haul 
of heavy trees. Another is the 
sandy subsoil, free from rock, which 
permits the growth on Long Island 
of numerous fibrous roots and their 
preservation by methods of digging 
which we have invented. 

Our success is due to many 
factors which it is impossible to 
accurately define, but which result 
in the ability to decide the com- 
parative difficulty of moving vari- 
ous trees. We are frequently called 
on to move a certain tree. It re- 
requires some financial courage to 
decline profitable work, but it has 
proved good business and horti- === ee : : = 
cultural practice. One of the Hicks’ Patent Tree-Movers.—We have invented the method of 

The wide system of roots is a 
unique part of our method which is 
especially essential to the best im- 
mediate and permanent growth of _ horizontally by a screw. In this position, trees may pass under electric wires. 
the tree. We do not know of any 
other system of large-tree-moving which employs it. It is the principal reason for the expense of the work. 
A little calculation will show why it is so. A broad-leaved tree, as Maple, Elm, Oak or Linden, has an 
immense surface of foliage constantly evaporating. There comes a time of drought with hot sun and 
drying winds when the soil is dry. Moisture must be drawn from a wide area, or else the tree will drop 
its foliage or allow some of the branches to die. By our system, there are roots drawing moisture from the 
whole circle of 30 or more feet in diameter. 

There is a popular opinion which we run against in many parts of the country where unscientific 
methods of moving large trees have been practised, that large trees live a year or more, but become ragged 
and thin, and either are unsightly for several years or die after struggling a few seasons. This is based on 
the method of moving deciduous trees over 10 inches in diameter, 25 feet high and 20 feet spread, with 
less than 8 feet spread of roots. Six or 8 feet spread of roots may be just sufficient for some easily trans- 
planted species not over 8 inches in diameter, 
25 feet high and 15 feet spread, but it does not lead 
to sure or vigorous growth. Our method has at 
least ten times as great an area for moisture supply, 
as can be seen by comparing the area of an 8-foot 
circle with one of 30 feet. 

This explanation should silence the statement, 
‘‘Big trees cannot be moved; They always die; 
It doesn’t pay; They are always stunted; Small 
trees overtake them.’ However, as erroneous ideas 
die slowly, we expect to repeat this explanation 
and show the proofs for many years to come. 

To any one in doubt, who wishes evidence 
before undertaking large tree-moving, we offer to 
show them, by an automobile trip around this 
region, several hundred large trees that are vigor- 
ously growing at full normal density. We can show 
the locations of some failures and the reasons why. 

How to Order. Decide what you need large 
trees for, and look through this Catalogue for trees 
offered which may fill that requirement, or write 
us, stating your needs. A visit here is a help and 
so is a visit on our part to your place. 

We can deliver large trees by tree-movers, 
Illustrating root-system of 100 avenue trees moved for over the roads. to any part of the western half of 

Mr. Clarence H. Mackey Long Island. We can ship, by rail, large deciduous 


digging which preserves the small feeding roots. The roots have a spread of 30 
or 40 feet. After digging, the tree is grasped by the hinged cradle and swung over 
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trees up to 30 feet high and 20 teet spread of top. Such trees can also be delivered by truck to northern 
New Jersey and Westchester county. A group of such trees will often give more shade or screen than a 
single larger tree, and do it at less expense. 

If you wish us to look up trees for moving into your place, we can do this and make a report with 
photographs of trees available. The distance from which trees can be moved in is much greater than 
people imagine. They often think the supply is limited to two or three miles, when better trees, at slightly 
greater expense, can be procured at ten or twenty miles. 

If you have a certain tree you wish moved, or wish to sell us, send the species, circumference at 3 feet, 
the spread of branches and approximate height; soil, if loamy, sandy, clayey or rocky; distance to be moved; 
obstructions, as wires, sidewalks and banks. Wecan then give a preliminary report and decide whether a 
personal visit is advisable. We have seen so many mistakes made in selection of trees to be moved that 
we must decline to omit this visit of inspection on the score of economy. 

We do the work by contract or by day’s work, with or without guarantee, as may be arranged. It is 
often practical to employ some local labor and teams in preparing the hole, etc. The operation of moving 
a large tree is a surgical one, and consists of dissecting out the fine feeding roots and re-arranging enough 
of them to support the tree. The ways and means of doing this require skill and training and the ability 
and machinery to cope with various conditions which may arise. No one machine or method suffices. 
We have a large number of different sizes and types of machines and apparatus, and our men are trained 
in the methods which must be used to safely handle various species and sizes of trees and to overcome 
the difficulties of transporting and moving them. It is not practical to say just how large a tree can be 
moved; it depends on the obstructions on the road more than any other factor. We frequently move trees 
up to 24 inches in diameter, 60 feet high and 4o feet spread. 

The operation of moving a large deciduous tree consists, first, of dissecting out the fine feeding roots 
over a circle approximately as wide as the top. In the center there is left a ball of earth 5 to 10 feet in 

diameter. After a tree is loosened 
from the subsoil, it is attached by 
the trunk to the cradle of the tree- 
mover by two chains and turn- 
buckles, which grasp the trunk. 
The bark is protected by cushions 
and slats. The tree is laid over to 
a horizontal position by swinging 
the cradle by the screw and by 
rope and tackle. The roots on the 
side nearest the ground are bent 
back under the axle and tied up to 
the frame of the mover. A full 
circle of roots is thus preserved. 
The front axle does not swing round 
to break these lower roots because 
the wheels are on pivots ,like an 
automobile. To go on the road, 


the roots are parted to insert the 
Ready for the Road.—The tree is loaded with shortest branches and roots seat and pole, and the tops and 


on top, so it can go under electric wires, which are lifted by a T-pole. Four roots are bent down to go under 
to eight horses or traction engine, broad tires, and planks over lawns, enable electric wires. When the roots are 
heavy trees to be moved. Rope and tackle or windlass are also used in difh- to be out of the ground for a day or 


cult places. more, they are wrapped to lessen 
drying. 

The preparation for planting usually consists in preparing a hole as wide as the roots, say 25 to 33 feet 
and 1% to 2 feet deep for a small area in the center about 8 feet across. The balance of the hole may be 8 
to 12 inches deep. 

In planting, it is best to pack the earth in and around the central roots and then spread out the side 
roots and plant them at different depths near the surface. The soil should not be too rich in organic matter, 
or it may turn sour and rot the roots. It is also necessary to see that the ground does not get water-soaked, 
for this would have the same effect. Under-draining, in heavy soil, is advisable. Examining the soil about 
the roots to see its condition should be a guide for watering. Watering once a week, with one inch of water, 
is a safer rule than watering every day, for the latter has killed trees. The surface of the ground had best 
be kept mulched for the first two years by either a dust mulch, produced by hoeing 3 inches deep once in 
two weeks, or by mulching with 4 inches of a strawy manure or leaves. Trees have been killed by too much 
manure, which sours the ground and excludes the air. 


The Moving of Large Evergreen Trees 


The methods we have developed for moving large evergreen trees differ from those explained for 
deciduous trees. The essential is a large ball of earth. The ball of earth is necessary because evergreen 
trees are constantly evaporating, and also because the roots of evergreens, if bare of earth, become quickly 
dried out and, because of their resinous sap, do not again take up moisture and live. To hold this ball of 
earth, we have invented a unique and economical apparatus for clamping the earth firmly and cutting off 
the oat from the subsoil. The roots outside of the ball of earth are bent around against the ball and pre- 
served. 

The question may be asked, why we move an evergreen tree with less spread of roots than a deciduous 
tree. The reason has been carefully determined by the German scientific foresters. A Pine, Cedar, or other 
coniferous evergreen, will use from one-fifth to one-tenth as much water per year as a broad-leaved tree, 
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The effects of the venerable Italian Gardens are reproduced with old Red Cedars moved by methods of our invention. 
These two views represent two vistas crossing in a circle of tall Cedars, similar to the Villa d’Este, in Italy. Garden of Mr. 


Stanley Mortimer, Wheatley Hills, L. 1. Mr. Nathan F. Barrett, Landscape Architect. 
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as Maple, Elm, or Oak, of the same weight. Evergreens usually live on drier ground than deciduous trees. 
Their narrow leaves have less chance for evaporation. The function of the resin is to check evaporation, 
therefore, while an evergreen needs a constant supply of moisture, it needs much less than a deciduous tree 
to successfully re-establish itself after transplanting. 

We are able to economically load and transport these heavy trees, having invented several trucks for 
the purpose. One of them looks almost as strong as a freight car. In it the weight of the tree is about bal- 
anced on a steel shaft 4 in. in diameter, and the tree is swung over horizontally by two screws 9g ft. long. 

The result of our work has been almost a uniform success. No one need hesitate on that score. For a 
small percentage, we will guarantee the trees not to die from transplanting. 

The season for moving large evergreens is all the year. We endeavor to avoid moving large ever- 
greens during March, April and May. It is a good season for the work, but a large part of the deciduous 
trees and shrubs must be moved then, and the evergreen moving can be done equally well in August and 
September, and also during the winter. 

Long Island must inevitably become an all-the-year-round suburban residence region. Evergreens 
are essential, both to privacy and to beauty of the landscape. We have available over 2,000 large evergreens 
ready for delivery, and it is possible to save ten te thirty years waiting. For further discussion of ever- 
greens, see that department on page 29. 

We can ship evergreens up to 25 or 30 feet in height, by rail. They can be very safely shipped in this 
manner, because the ball of earth supplies moisture to the top. 

We have supplies of large evergreens in several parts of the country and can make quotation on deliv- 


eries in carload lots. 
We can look up a supply near a proposed planting, as mentioned under deciduous trees, and can send 


men and apparatus to move them. 


In addition to those represented by photographs, the following are some for whom we have moved 
large deciduous trees, 12 to 24 inches in diameter of trunk, 25 to 65 feet high and spreading 20 to 45 feet, 
or large evergreen trees 18 to 35 feet high. 


F. Lothrop Ames, North Easton, Mass.; Mrs. George T. Bliss, New York; Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, Hemp- 
stead, L.1.; Winthrop Burr, Cedarhurst, L.I.; Robert L. Burton, Cedarhurst, L.1I.; Arthur Brisbane, Hemp- 
stead, L.1I.; Middleton, S. Burrill, Jericho, L. I1.; Robert Bacon, Westbury, L.1I.; Paul D. Cravath, Locust Val- 
ley, L. I.; Paul Dana, Dosoris, Glen Cove, L. I.; Lewis Eldridge, Hempstead, L.I.; Albert Francke, Lawrence, 

.1.; Garden City Co., Garden City, L.I.; William D. Guthrie, Locust Valley, L.I.; August Heckscher, Hun- 
tington, L. I.; Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., Westbury, L.I.; Clement S. Houghton, Newton, Mass.; George L. Hub- 
bell, Garden City, L..1.; Col: William Jay, Katonah; N-Y.; Marshall” C: Lefferts; tawrences 1251s 10m Dae 
McAlpin, Morris Plains, N. J.; Edward D. Morgan, Westbury, L.1I.; Stanley Mortimer, Roslyn, L.1I.; Clarence 
H. Mackey, Roslyn, L.1I.; William G.Oakman, Roslyn, L.I.; A. A. Pope, Farmington, Conn.; R. H. McCar- 
ter Potter, Andover, N. J.; John S. Phipps, Westbury, L.I.; Robert A. Pinkerton (The late), Bay Shore, L. I.; 

Mrs. Elliott F. Shepherd, Scarboro, N. Y.; H. McKay 
ee So eae ~~ Twombly, Madison, N. J.; R. B. Van Cortlandt, Mt. 
Kisco, N. Y.; William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., Great Neck, 
I.; William C. Whitney (The late), Westbury, L.1.; 
Robert Graves; Mrs. Frank Gray Griswold, Roslyn, 
L. I.; Jamestown Exposition, Norfolk, Va.; Henry 
Barton Jacobs, Newport, R.I. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 


Olmstead Brothers, Brookline, Mass.; Guy Lowell, 
Boston and New York; Warren H. Manning, Boston, 
Mass.; Rollin S. Saltus, 9 East 41st St., N. Y.; Nathan 
F. Barrett, New Rochelle. 


Old Arborvite Hedge moved from our Nursery for Mr. J. S. Phipps, wen Laan (eae 1907. The kitchen 


wing is screened, and therefore leaves the symmetry of the house undisturbed 
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Large White Pine and White Spruce moved for Mr. Clarence H. Mackey, Rodya: [es iin 1902. These screen 
the freight yard, hotel and sheds of the village. These trees when moved were 16 to 18 feet high, and have since grown 
rapidly. We have hundreds of similar trees ready for delivery. 
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The second season with large trees moved by Hicks Tree-Mover. Residence of Mr. H. McK. Twombly, Madison, N. J. 
Weeping Silver Linden. Note the dense and luxuriant growth. Size when moved, about 35 feet high and broad 


Deciduous ‘Trees 


HE essential things that planters want are economical immediate results and best permanent 


climate and soil:—two things never so thoroughly attained before. 

An enthusiasm for good trees, together with a willingness to wait twenty years or more 
for them to grow, has resulted in handsome, large specimens which save the purchaser 
many years. ‘‘ Burn it,’’ is the customary rule when a tree is over 15 feet and not sold, because it is too 
large to box and ship. At Westbury Nurseries such trees were planted 10 to 20 feet apart, trained for suc- 
cessful transplanting, and encouraged to develop into perfect specimens. 

An asset of greatest value to our customers is our knowledge of the botany of Long Island and the 
reasons for its distribution. They are climate, geology, soil, water supply and cultivation. Conditions vary 
within a few yards. 

There is satisfaction to the tree and to all who behold it w vhen it has been selected to fit its environment. 
This we will help you to do. 


Andromeda : Sorrel Tree Sk Beech - Fagus 


Andromeda arborea. Slender and graceful as a glish, or European. Fagus sylvatica. One of 
birch, it can fill a narrow corner or go among the the few European trees perfectly at home here. 
shrubs. The flowers are its crowning glory; long, In a grove of trees the eye rests with pleasure on 
curving racemes like drooping bouquets of lily- the Beech. Its spirited outline of sharp-pointed 
of-the-valley in midsummer when no other tree branches relieves the dark, shadowy center. A 
is in bloom. It is the first tree in autumn from tree with strength and grace in every line. 
which to pick a spray of carmine foliage. Plant For screen planting, a grove of low-branehed 
this tree if you want to know one of nature’s Beech, Hornbeam, Linden, Oak, Dogwood, Birch 
gems. Mix it with dogwood in the woodland , and Pine are more efficient and more dignified 
borders, for it will be as harmonious here as in“) than the usual shrub border. 

Virginia, where it is native. Rivers’ Purple. F. sylvatica, var. purpurea Riversit. 


Deep purple in spring, changing to. dark green. 
This and the Purple Norway and Japanese 


Ash - Fraxinus “. Maples are the best of the purple-foliaged trees.«._ 

; : “SFern-Leaf. F. sylvatica, var. heterophylla. In the, 
White. Fraxinus Americana. A tall, vigorous tree, sae Newbate eiaiers the Fern Le Beech is. 
growing in the shape of the Sugar Maple or Tulip evidently the most highly prized tree. When 
Tree. A good street tree and especially valuable carefully kept from crowding, it is as graceful 

for groves on moist soils. This and the English as a great fern. 

Ash are good straight trees, and we recommend With its delicacy there is no weakness, but a 
ours for real estate subdivisions where a cheap wonderful beauty of lights and shadows between 
tree is wanted. the sharp-pointed spray. Knowing that its value 
English. fF. excelsior. A tree closely resembling the would be appreciated, we have grown a stock of 


White Ash. good specimens. ~ 


results; both large and small trees that thrive, because they fit the various conditions of. 


“ts 
<t 


. 


CRT mee. 


‘American. 
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é Beech, continued 
Weeping. Fagus sylvatica, var. pendula. In 
Flushing there is a specimen that forms a 
tent 70 feet in diameter,—the pride of the 
place. A row of them would make a magni- 
ficent covered walk, and some large estate 
can make itself famous thereby. As an 
individual, it is a grotesque and solid pyra- 
mid of waving branches. i. 
F. ferruginea. Native over *a 
large part of Long Island, this noble tree is 
not so often planted as it should be. Its 
smooth, gray bark, never furrowed with 
age, makes it an attractive and cheerful 
_ object as it illuminates the wood. 


Birch - Betula 


White, or European. Betula alba. The most 
commonly known species, and one exten- 
sively planted. It has a slender trunk, 
clothed with white bark. We offer low- 
branched specimens, 30 feet high. . 

Canoe, or Paper. B. papyrifera. The white © 
bark of this tree was used by Indians for 
canoes. 

Cherry, Sweet, or Black. B. lenta. This 
makes a tall, broad-spreading tree, of vig- 
orous health. It has a smooth, reddish 
brown bark. We recommend our low- 
branched specimens for mass planting with 
Pines and shrubs. 


Catalpa 
Western. Catalpa speciosa. The targe Catalpas 
in the illustration on page 14 will give immediate 
and beautiful results as shade trees and tall mass 


& 
ri : 


The native White Birch ( B. populifolia) is a graceful 
tree, quick to grow and sure to thrive in ground wet or dry. 
With pines, cedars and other evergreens they make beautiful 
groups. They help evergreens to grow in exposed places. 


Fern-Leaf Beech on the lawn of Mr. Chas. Steele, Westbury. It 


s - 


is a pleasure to rest the eye on the lights and shades 


planting. They are 20 to 30 feet high, with sym- 
metrical tops. The Catalpa is a strong, vigorous 
tree, free from fungous or insect attacks. The 
leaves are large and the twigs wide apart, giving 
the tree an unusual largeness of detail. In flower 
it is the most showy tree. It is taller and straighter 
than the old “‘Smoking Bean Tree,”’ or Southern 
Catalpa. These large Catalpas can be trans- 
planted later in spring than most other trees, 
often as late as May 15. 

C. Bungei. C. bignonioides, var. nana. Bay Tree 
Form. For formal gardens and terraces this 
is used for the same effect as the expensive and 
tender Bay Tree, and costs much less. Catalpa 
Bunget standards are made by grafting the 
dwarf Catalpa on a tall stem and training into 
symmetrical form. It grows vigorously, forming 
a compact, globular head of large, overlapping 
leaves. 

Shrub Form. See under Shrubs, page 55. 


Cherry - Prunus 


y Those who know the Flowering Cherries go into 


ecstasies over their flowers. There is good reason 
for the Japanese making pilgrimages to the cherry 
blossoms and hanging poetry upon their branches. 


Pink Double-flowering Japanese. Prunus Pseudo 
Cerasus, var. Sieboldi. This has flowers like a 
beautifully frilled carnation. 

Japanese Weeping Rose-flowered. P. pendulu. 
This is like a delicate pink veil suspended in mid- 
air. The single flowers appear about a week 
before the Peach and are therefore welcomed with 
the first spring flowers. 

Wild Black, P. serotina. The Wild Black Cherry, 
which has a grape-like bunch of fruit in August, 
is one of the healthiest foliaged plants for sea- 
side planting and an excellent drought resister. 
It is despised by farmers, for it first shows their 
neglect by growing up along the fences. It is a 
big round bush or tree. 
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American Chestnut, continued 


ting is practical on isolated trees, but in 
the forest is very expensive. 

Dr. Haven Metcalf, Division of Forest 
Pathology, United States Department of 
Agriculture, is experimenting along these 
lines in the young orchard of Mr. R. Dudley 
Winthrop, Westbury Station, L. I. In this 
orchard and that of Mr. Charles R. Steele, 
and in our Nursery, he finds the Japanese 
Chestnut immune. 

The disease is new to science. Dr. Mur- 
rill, of The New York Botanical Garden, 
Bronx Park, named it in 1906, Diaporthe 
parasitica. One hope is that, like many 
other plagues, it will go in waves and, later, 
largely disappear. 

It may be a blessing in disguise. On 
many Long Island private estates the 
woodlands will be more beautiful if gradu- 
ally thinned out, according to the principles 
of landscape forestry described on page 4- 
Ninety-nine per cent of owners have not 
the knowledge, imagination and courage 
to do it. Now the diseased trees have to 
be cut, and the Oak, Hickory, Tulip and 
Dogwood will have a chance to develop 
into broad, handsome trees. 

Cut the trees before they rot. Take them 
to a saw-mill, or get a portable saw-mill to 
cut them into framing timber or other lum- 
ber. Show that Long Island is not entirely 
dependent on imported lumber. There is 
also a market as telephone poles or cord 
wood. Felling trees and dragging out logs 
aoes some damage to other trees, but it soon 
disappears. 


Ze 


These big, old Catalpas are offered at low prices. 
They are strong, healthy, broad and shady. With é 
Silver Maples, they will give the most foliage for the 
expenditure of any tree we offer. 


Chestnut - Castanea 


American. Castanea Americana. This is an 

4+ important timber tree of Long Island; in its 

maturity a majestic tree remarkable for the 
breadth and depth of its shade. 

A serious fungous disease is killing the 
Chestnut trees in the forests of Long Island. 
It frequently kills 20 feet of the top or may 
work lower down on the trunk. It starts 
from a spore in a crotch or wound which 
sends out mycelium or threads of the fungus 
penetrating the bark next the wood. In a 
few months it girdles the branches and the 
leaves turn yellow and drop. A tree appar- 
ently healthy in June may be half-dead in 
August. The fungus produces spores in 
orange pustules or jelly horns on the dead 
bark. There is no treatment known, except 
to cut off affected branches and cut out 
dead bark on the trunk, and larger branches 
before they are girdled. Cut an inch or 
more beyond the edge. 

In similar work on pear blight in Cali- 
fornia, it is advised to disinfect tools and 
wound with corrosive sublimate, one to "#& ie Take pices ae 
one thousand. This remedy, painting the | The White Dogwoodis one of the best for planting by the hundred. 
cuts with tar, and spraying with fungicides, The broad palms of foliage make a picturesque outline with deep 
have not been thoroughly tested. The cut- shadows. 


i 


\ 


nan 
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Chestnuts, continued 

Japanese. Castanea crenata. No more luxuriant 
tree has come to us from Japan. It has shining 
leaves, and is full and round, foliaged to the 
ground. The question is sometimes asked, ‘‘Can 
I plant Cherry, Peach and Pear trees in the lawn, 
and have them as ornamental shade trees?” 
Yes, but cultivation is better for them and their 
foliage is not certain to remain healthy. With 
nut trees it is advisable. Plant fifty Japanese 
Chestnuts instead of Deutzia, Spirea, Snowball, 
etc., in the shrub border, and they will make a 
denser screen of handsome foliage, always 
healthy. As a specimen lawn tree, it will 
make a sturdy little tree 20 feet high and 
equally wide. The nuts begin to ripen 
several weeks before the American. In 
Japan and Europe the Chestnut is a staple 
food. Plant Japanese Chestnuts and the 
Chinquapins in quantity to get nuts quickly 
as they bear in two or thre years. The nuts 
are an inch in diameter, or larger; are good 
raw and excellent cooked, but not equal to 
the American in flavor. 

We have grown a large quantity which we 
offer at low rates. Now that the American 
Chestnuts are dying, these should be ex- 
tensively planted. See under Nuts. 

Chinquapin. C. pumila. A hardy shrub, 
earing a profusion of sweet little nuts in 
early September. 


Dogwood - Cornus 


White - flowering. Cornus florida. The 
/ White Dogwood has the most showy flower 
of the native small trees. It thrives in 
the open lawn or in the shady forest where 
its large white flowers, arranged in horizon- 
tal groups, illuminate the dark nooks early 
in May. All summer its foliage is dense 
and healthy, and its red leaves and scarlet 
berries mark the first changes of autumn. 
Plant Dogwoods 8 to 12 feet apart among 
the taller shrubs. They make the best 
border to feather down the edge of newly 
cut forest. Give them more sunlight, and 
they will bloom profusely. In thinning 
thick woods for landscape forestry, leave 
groups of Dogwood, even if small and 
crooked. Plant the White Dogwood with 
the White Pine, WhiteyOak, Tulip, White Birch, 
_ and you have a group that grows naturally 
| together. 
; Red-flowering. C. florida, var. rubra. A beautiful 
little tree destined to have a wider popularity. 
It is a gem worthy to rank with the Magnolias. 
New and rare is, in this case, synonomous with 
good. Plant a few of these and the Japanese 
Dogwood, and use them to graft in April, or/ 
bud in August on the wild Dogwood in the woods. 
A long step will then be taken in solving the 
problem of how to beautify the woods with 
harmonious planting. 

Japanese. C. Kousa. Ignorance of its beauty 
is the only excuse for not planting this little 
tree. It is the counterpart of the White Dogwood 
in foliage and, therefore, harmonizes with the 
same surroundings. The chaste beauty of the 
white star-shaped flowers thickly covering the 
dark foliage surpasses any flowering tree of its 
season, which is a month later than any other. 

We have a large stock which is offered at low 
rates to introduce it. 


A 


Elm - Ulmus 


American. Ulmus Americana. No tree of tem- 
perate climates exceeds the Elm in gracefulness 
and majesty. It likes a moist situation, but it 
will grow on any good soil. We have trees up to 
55 feet high, with spread of roots and tops of 30 
feet, ready for successful transplanting. 


Weeping. U. Americana, var. pendula. The 


rapidity of growth of this variety is surprising, 
often 7 feet per season. It is a healthy, tall tree, 
open in form, with wide arched streamers, which 


= i 


The Japanese Chestnut will quickly make a broad, rounded and 
permanently healthy mass of foliage of this form and size. It fruits 
early and abundantly. 


make a graceful outline against the sky both 
winter and summer. If the situation calls for 
a tree to vary the solidity of ordinary trees, 
plant the Weeping Elm. There is nothing ab- 
normal or depressing in its appearance. 


Ginkgo - Maidenhair Tree 


f 
/ Ginkgo biloba; syn., Salisburia adiantifolia. 


This tree is destined to have many admirers 
when old specimens become known. In maturity 
it loses the ungainly awkwardness of growth and 
makes a handsome individual in pleasant con- 
trast to ordinary trees. Its nearly complete 
immunity from insect and fungus is unique. 
Storms do not break its branches, and it gives 
every promise of living 1,000 years here, as in the 
Japanese temple gardens. 


Hickory - Hickoria; syn., Carya 

Mockernut. Hickoria tomentosa. A big, square- 
shouldered, long-lived tree. On the drier parts 
of Long Isiand this and some of the Oaks are the 
largest trees. 


{ike 
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Ginkgo at Great Neck, L. 1. This has passed the lank and 
gawky youthful stage, and gives promise of reaching the dignity 
and grandeur of the Cedar of Lebanon. (See page 15.) 


Hickory, Mockernut, continued 
many situations it will, in a few years, be more 
satisfactory than the quicker trees. 

We have a large quantity of young trees from 
local seed that should be planted among trees 
and shrubs and in Pine groves for permanent 
effects. It isa sturdy tree when small, and worthy. 

Shellbark, or Shagbark. JZ. orata; syn., Carya 
' alba. This is a native at Glen Head. 


\‘Bitternut. Carya amara. A tree of graceful,. 


, Elm-like form, narrow leaves, yellow buds and 
' nuts as puckery as Persimmons. 


Hornbeam Hedge about service court at residence of Mr. Babbott, Glen Cove. We have a large quantity of hedge to 


Hornbeam - Carpinus 


American. Carpinus Americana. The Indian 
name, Little Beech, accurately describes it. 
The leaves are smaller and denser than the 
Beech. It is as useful as an undergrowth as the 
Dogwood. 

European. C. Betulus. This is excellent for screens 
and hedges. We offer a fine stock, suitable for 
this purpose. The russet leaves remain on all 
winter. It stands pruning well, making an im- 
penetrable, stubby growth thick to the ground. 
It can be used in mass planting with shrubs, 
or will grow up to a wide Beech-like tree; vigorous 
and healthy. 


Horse-Chestnut - AEsculus 


_AEsculus Hippocastanum. If we except the rarer 

‘\ Magnolias, this is the most magnificent flowering 

“tree. In deep, cool soil, where the Newtown 
Pippin apple thrives, it keeps good foliage all 
summer. Elsewhere on Long Island the leaves 
become rusty by midsummer, but it is handsome 
enough in its luxuriant foliage and beautiful 
flowers to atone for that. Do not use it as the 
principal tree on a dry subsoil. 

Dwarf. . parviflora; syn., macrostachya. See 

\\under Shrubs, page 58. 


Judas - Cercis 


American. Cercis Canadensis. Red Bud. A small 
tree, with glossy, heart-shaped leaves. In early 
May, when the Dogwood is in bloom, the branches 
are closely wreathed with magenta-pink blossoms. 

Japanese. C.Chinensis. See under Shrubs, page 60. 


Kentucky Coffee Tree 


Gymnocladus Canadensis. A giant among 
~ trees, large in all its parts. Not valuable on Long 
Island except on heavy or moist soil. It has 
leaves 2 feet long, divided like the Aralia spinosa. 


quickly make this effect 


\ European. 
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There is probably not another block of Lindens so well fitted for lawn or avenue. They are broad, low and symmetrical 


Koelreuteria - Varnish Tree 


Koelreuteria paniculata. A healthy tree of 
medium size, with showy panicles of lemon- 
colored blossoms in July, when the tall shrubbery 
and woodland borders are in need of flowers. 


Larch - Larix 


Larix decidua; syn., L. Europea. 

* Its beauty is most prominent in April and Mav, 
when the tender green foliage comes out two 
weeks ahead of other trees. It has the form of its 
relative, the Spruce, but drops its foliage. 

Japanese. Pseudo-Larix Kaempferi. This is a 
noble, broad tree, with picturesque outline, 
resembling its near relative, the Cedar of Lebanon. 
Include a few when covering a hill with Pines and 
Oaks. It is called the Japanese Golden Larch, 
from its autumn color. 


Linden - Tilia 
In human nature there is a strong appreciation 
of the symmetrical and the solid. While this may 
not be the highest form of beauty in a tree in all 
places, the demand for it exists, especially in formal 
surroundings. All the Lindens have an ovate or 


egg-shaped form, but vary in their solidity of texture \ 


and depth of color, and healthfulness of foliage. 


Silver. Tilia tomentosa; syn., T. argentea; syn., 
T. alba. White Linden. In symmetry of form 
it is unsurpassed. The foliage is dark green above 
and silvery white below, and is retained until 
late autumn. 

There is a pair at our entrance, planted about 
twenty-eight years ago, that, 
are as symmetrical as two eggs. 

We have been to considerable trouble to work 
up a stock suitable for entrance avenues and 
lawn planting. 

Spectabilis. 7. tomentosa, var. spectabilis. A va- 
riety of the above, with large leaves, green on 
both sides. It, therefore, resembles the American 
Linden, but its foliage keeps in better condition. » 
It is a vigorous, handsome tree. 


_American. 


without pruning, - 


Linden, continued 


Weeping Silver. 7. petiolaris; syn., T. argentea, 
var. pendula. This is not weeping in the sense of 
the Weeping Willow, as only the tips of the 
branches arch downward in the heavy luxuriance 
of their young growth. It makes an ovate and 
beautiful tree, rearing its crown as high as any 
and, like many vigorous trees, the lower branches 
sweep the ground and enclose one of the pleasant- 
est outdoor retreats. We have specimens 15 feet 
broad, with foliage to the ground. 


Small-leaved European. 7. ulimifolia; syn., T. 
microphylla. A dense, ovate tree, whose smooth- 
ness of outline is formed by the closeness of the 
twigs and the small size of the leaves. The foliage 
is perfectly healthy. We have trees up to 25 
feet in height. 

We have a block grown 10 feet apart with the 
tops trained by a form to a uniform ovate shape. 
They present a unique opportunity to save half 
a dozen years in developing beautiful avenues, 
lawn specimens, or low-branched trees for screens. 
There are on the market several other European 
Lindens that have proven of little value because 
they are affected by a fungus, and drop part of 
their foliage in July. 

T. Americana. Basswood. A large 

tree, with large, heart-shaped leaves. It prefers 

moist, rich soil, and without it may have rusty 
leaves in late summer. 


Liquidambar - Sweet Gum 


-Liquidambar styraciflua. Bilsted. A most 
beautiful native tree, of the shape of the Tulip 
Tree or Sugar Maple. In the autumn it assumes 
very brilliant scarlet, orange and bronze colors. 
It should be included in groves, on both upland 
and damp soil, or planted as a specimen lawn tree. 


Locust 


oney. Gleditschia triacanthos. We recommend 
this highly for seaside planting on sterile soils. 
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Magnolias 


The Magnolias like Long Island and maintain good health here.» Therefore Long Islanders should 
plant them extensively, not as single specimens, but in groups and belts as other trees and shrubs are 
planted. The reason they like Long Island was discovered by Dr. Asa Gray, the famous botanist. Magnolias 
are native of only eastern North America and eastern Asia. They once inhabited Greenland, Iceland, eic., 
and were driven south during the glacial epoch in these two regions because of their similarity of climate. 
Magnolias have been rare, high-priced and difficult to get from nurseries in quantity, and reputed difficult 
to transplant. We have changed all this. We determined to havea plenty, and collected large quantities 
of seed from the magnificently complete collection of the late Charles A. Dana, and elsewhere. Our stock 
is frequently transplanted and root-pruned. Therefore they have a close mass of fibrous roots and can be 
economically moved with balls of earth. They are sure to live, grow vigorously, keep in good foliage and 
furnish a wealth of beautiful flowers and showy red seed vessels every year. 

The landscape grouping of Magnolias is not difficult. They are rounded in form, full at the base, and 
as harmonious in foliage with ordinary planting as Dogwood, Virburnum, Golden Bell, Privet, Beech, 
Linden, Sugar Maple, Pin Oak and Tulip Tree. The exceptions are the large-leaved species,—Macrophylla, 
Tripetala, Hypoleuca and Frazeri, which have tropical foliage and can be planted in parts of the lawn 
dedicated to unusual plants, or used to decorate, by contrast, the borders of the woodland and swamp. 

Who will be the first to have a Magnolia and Azalea garden, or to transform a pond or stream into 
a Water Lily garden surrounded by a bower of beauty, by planting Magnolias around it.? 


Early Spring-flowering, March to May. Native to Asia— July- and August-flowering— 
Hall’s, Kobus, Yulan, Purple. Parviflora, Purple, Lenne. 
Hybrids of the last two—Soulangeana, Alba  Trees— 
superba, Alexandria, Speciosa, Lenne. Cucumber, Kobus, Umbrella, Large-leaved, Hy- 
June-Flowering— poenes: 
Shrubs— 


Umbrella, Large-leaved, Hypoleuca, Fraser’s 
Parviflora, Watsoni, Cucumber, Sweet Bay. 


Hall’s, Sweet Bay, Yulan, Soulangeana, Alba 
superba, Alexandria, Speciosa, Lenne, Parviflora, 
Watsoni. 
Big Tropical Foliage— 
Large-leaved, Umbrella, Hypoleuca, Fraser’s. 
Abundant Ornamental Fruit— 
Sweet Bay, Umbrella, Cucumber, Kobus, Frazeri. 
Feeble Growers— 
Parviflora, Watsoni. 
Tender— 
Grandiflora) (Southern Evergreen Magnolia), 
Purple (slightly tender), Lenne (slightly tender). 
Semi-Evergreen— 


Sweet Bay. 


: AMERICAN SPECIES 


Sweet Bay. Magnolia glauca. Laurel Magnolia. 
This, especially, should be planted in large groups; 
it grows better and looks better so. In winter 
it keeps part of its foliage and it is the brightest 
green of the broad-leaved evergreens. It will 
make a healthy bush or small tree 8 to 15 feet high. 

The flowers and foliage most closely resemble 
the famous Southern Magnolia, because it is 
most closely related to it. The graceful, globular, 
cup-shaped flowers are delightfully fragrant. 
Color cream-white. They are sold in June and 
July in large quantities by the flower venders 
of New York, who bend back the petals to make 
the flowers look larger. 

It is native to Long Island between Speonk 
and Westhampton. Professor Hollick, of the 
New York Botanical Garden, uses this and 
several other species to demonstrate that Long 
Island, New Jersey, Block Island, Nantucket 
and the Cape Cod region, were once connected. 
As plants of the southern sandy coastal plain 


Es - eee flora moved north on the retreat of the ice sheet, 
Sweet Bay Magnolia, a beautiful flower that you can they came up this costal plain. They could not 
have in quantity at no greater cost than ordinary shrubs. They travel through the flora of the rocky upland of 


appear for a long time in early summer, northern New Jersey and Connecticut, therefore, 


a 
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ur stock of Umbrella Magnolias, showing mass of fibrous 
roots, the result of last year’s root pruning 


agnolia, Sweet Bay, continued 


they traveled on land which is now under water, 
for Long Island is sinking at the rate of 1 foot 
per hundred years. 

This Magnolia can be used for seaside planting 
with the Holly, Cedar, Virginia Creeper, Wild 
Cherry, Bayberry and Pitch Pine. It can also 
be used on the upland in shrub borders and near 
the flower garden. 

We offer it at low rates and recommend its 
purchase in large quantities, for a stock of it 
is not raised by nurserymen every year and, 
therefore, cannot be offered at such low prices 
annually. 


mbrella. MM. tripetala. This has large, tropical 
foliage, the leaves being 114 feet long and 8 
inches broad. It grows rapidly to form a medium- 
sized tree, with broad head, but it can be appro- 
priately used in the background of large shrub- 
beries for mass planting, spacing it about 10 
feet apart. The luxuriance and large size of the 
foliage makes an agreeable contrast to ordinary 
foliage. While there is some natural scenery 
with which it might be inharmonious, it will 
always be so rare as to avoid the danger of 
being commonplace. 

The flowers are pure white and about 8 inches 
wide, and appear in the middle of June. The 
fruit is the most showy and ornamental of all the 
Magnolias. It is a brilliant red cylinder, about 5 
inches long and 2 inches in diameter. The scarlet 
seeds hang out on silken threads. 


ALarge-leaved. 


Magnolia, Umbrella, continued 


We have worked up a stock of large trees, 
8 to 12 feet high, which are straight, symmetrical, 
and root-pruned to transplant successfully. 

We recommend them for planting on upland, 
but especially for moist situations. Those who 
own land bordering the streams of Long Island 
have herein an immense oppurtunity to immedi- 
ately produce a beautiful group, for they can be 
planted in among the existing wild growth and 
will take care of themselves. They have run wild 
about a spring at Brookville, near Oyster Bay. 
M. macrophylla. This has the 
largest flower and the largest foliage of any plant 
hardy in this region. The blossom is as graceful 
as a classic vase. The pure white petals are thick 
and firm in texture and open out as broad as a 
man’s hat. Our parent tree is 25 feet high, and 
perfectly hardy. It is suited to the situations 
mentioned for the Umbrella Magnolia, but is a 
handsomer tree in every way except the fruit. 
It is very rare in cultivation. It blooms about 
the first of July, and the only defect is that the 
rose-bugs seem intoxicated by its strong perfume 
and fill its beautiful cup. To procure an undefiled 
blossom, it is necessary to cover the bud with a 
paper bag. 

* Connoisseurs who wish to have the rare and 


G 
curious should include this. 
Fraser’s. V/. Frasert. This resembles the Umbrella 
Magnolia, but is a more slender tree. 
Cucumber. M.acuminata. Unlike the three above, 
this appears to be just an exceptionally hand- 
some ovate tree cf the Tulip tree type. 
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Magnolia Soulangeana, continued 


and symmetrical shrub of 15 feet in diam- 
eter when old. There are few large lawns 
where an appropriate place cannot be found 
for it. We havea stock of large plants that 
have been growing here a number of years 
and are valuable for immediate results. 


M. alba superba. This most closely resem- 
bles its parent, the Magnolia cons picua, and 
is nearly pure white. 

& /M. Alexandria. Large white flowers, shaded 

1’ F bright red. 

M. speciosa. The outside of the flower is 

“ rose-colored, the inside pearly pink. 

M. Lenne. This shows most strongly the 
colors of its red-flowering parent. The 
flower is a big, broad tea-cup-shaped blos- 
som about 4% inches high, deep red outside 
and lighter within. We have noticed some 
bushes winter-killed about a foot at the 
tops, otherwise this set of hybrids is en- 
tirely hardy and healthy on Long Island. 


Hall’s. M. stellata; syn., Halleana. Hall’s Star 
/Magnolia. In the opinion of many, the gem 
‘of the family. It has heretofore been the 
most rare in nurseries, and its high price 
has deterred planters. After the hard win- 
ter in 1903-04, it bloomed so late in April 
that the frosts did not prevent its setting a 
large quantity of seed. We secured all 
possible, and now have over a thousand 
plants. We doubt if they will be offered for 


Yulan Magnolia. 


The white chalice has the purity of the a long time more abundantly or cheaper. 

Madonna Lily Who will be the first to make a garden 

hedge of them? The compact and even 

ASIATIC MAGNOLIAS growth will render unnecessary the desecration 
Magnolia Yulan; syn., conspicua. This is the of shearing. It is the first Magnolia to flower, 
species which has contributed most to the and the school children delight to pick this and 
‘decoration of gardens in early spring. It holds the Pussy Willow before the Golden Bells bloom. 


aloft its pure white chalice, unmindful of 
April snows. It is a tall shrub of perfect 
hardiness and good foliage throughout the 
summer. 

There are some old plants 30 feet high 
about Flushing and the Bedford section of 
Brooklyn. Later, it was not much planted 
because of the greater ease of propagating 
its hybrids. It is rare and high-priced, but 
should be included in collections. In China 
it symbolizes candor and beauty. 


Purple. M. obovata gracilis; syn., purpurea 
gracilis. This isa broad shrub, about 8 feet 
high, with dense, healthy, dark green 
foliage and deep red flowers in May and 
scattering throughout the summer. It is 
hardy along the south shore of Long Island, 
but here it occasionally winter-kills when 
young, because of the late soft growth. 

We recommend its extensive planting in 
shrubberies and along the border of wood- 
lands because of its good foliage masses, 
dense at the base. 

The species Obovata, of which this is 
a variety, has larger flowers of tea-cup 
shape, and is the parent, with the Yulan, 
of the five following hybrids, which are 
intermediate in color and all bloom in April 
before the leaves. 


M,. Soulangeana. This has white flowers, 
with a shading of red at the base of each 
petal on the outside. It is what most people 
think of when they speak of Magnolias in 


the North. It forms an exceptionally dense Magnolia Stellata is the most beautiful harbinger of spring 


& 
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Magnolia, Hall’s, continued 


The flower is entirely different from other 
varieties, as the illustration shows. It is as worthy 
of admiration as the Water Lily and is not 
dissimilar. 

Its name comes from the missionary, Hal, 


Magnolia Kobus, continued 


some as a Small-leaf Linden. We have symmetri- 
cal trees 8 feet high. It is said to have flowers like 
the Magnolia stellata, but it has not yet bloomed, 
while the latter blooms profusely when but 2 
feet high. 


who recognized the climate similarity and brought_y M. hypoleuca. This is a big, broad tree, with 


back a number of beautiful plants and had to 
beg various nurserymen to take them. The 
endeavors of Hall and other enthusiasts resulted 
in the introduction of the most beautiful and 
healthful plants for the parks and gardens of 
the eastern United States, as Chinese Azalea, 
Japanese Barberry, Deutzia, Eleagnus, Exo- 
chorda, Golden Bell, Upright Honeysuckle, 
Hydrangea, Japanese Judas, California Privet, 
Japanese Snowball, several Spireas, Weigela, 
Euonymus radicans, Clematis paniculata, Wistaria, 
Hall’s Honeysuckle, Japanese Ivy, Crimson 
Rambler, Memorial Rose and Rugosa Roses, 
Japanese Anemone, Japanese Lilies, Japanese 
Plum, Kiefer Pear, Japanese Chestnut, Japanese 
Dogwood, Ginkgo, Japanese Maple, Japanese 
Poplar, Styrax, and many others. 


M. Kobus. This promises to make a tree as hand- 


V 


leaves resembling the Large-leaved Magnolia, 
which show silvery white beneath when turned 
by the breeze. The foliage remains solid and 
unharmed by drought or severe winds. The 
flowers are about 9 inches wide, creamy white, 
with a crown of brilliant crimson stamens in the 
enter. We recommend it highly. June. 

. parviflora. This is probably the least known 
of all the Magnolias, and, to our mind, the flowers, 
if shown in the florists’ windows, would create 
as great a sensation as orchids, if these were 
entirely new. They are alabaster-white cups, 
about 3 inches in diameter, with the purest red 
stamens inside. It starts to bloom in June 
before the rose-bugs defile it, and continues in 
July and August after they have gone. 


\M. Watsoni. This resembles the last, except that 


the flowers are slightly larger. 


Maple - Acer 


‘““T want trees”’ is the first thought, and the second is 


‘ 


‘plant Maples.’ This universal popularity is 


founded on certainty and quickness of growth, dense shade, symmetrical form, and brilliant autumn colors, 
for all these qualities are included in the Maple family. We offer the biggest and best Maples on the market. 
They are skillfully trained by new methods to the best possible condition. While Maples are tenacious of 
life when poorly grown and the roots cut short, when grown and transplanted our way, they grow luxu- 
riantly and severe pruning is not necessary. You buy a big, broad, symmetrical top, and you get it. Another 
tree with the same sized trunk, but with poor, coarse 
roots and crowded top, is comparatively worthless. 


Norway. Acer platanoides. The spherical top and 


dense, dark green foliage distinguish this tree. 
Ability to take care of itself is a permanent 
characteristic. Like the Baldwin apple and the 
Concord grape, the Norway Maple has been long 
recognized as the safe variety to plant. It is the 
all-round, general-purpose shade tree. For those 
wishing to add greater variety, there are, for- 
tunately, many other species, as Linden, Oak, 
Elm, available in our nurseries. 

The points of peculiar excellence of our Nor- 
way Maples are, abundant fibrous roots, straight 
trunk, single leader, preventing splitting and 
permitting the tree to be trimmed higher, and 
wide, symmetrical top. It takes more room in 
the nursery to grow trees with wide tops and 
good roots, but the trees are worth the difference. 
_ We offer trees with high heads for street plant- 
ing, or low, broad tops for lawns. Ten, twenty 
or thirty years can be saved by planting these 
big Maples. 
ilver. A. saccharinum; syn., A. dasycarpum. 
There is more foliage for the cost in Silver Maples 
than in any other tree. It is the best of the cheap, 
quick trees for most soils and situations. In late 
summer, after a drought, the Silver Maples will 
look well while the Carolina Poplars do not. Our 
stock is trained to single leader, which prevents 
splitting; dense, symmetrical, Linden-shaped 
tops, not liable to breakage by wind or ice, and 
abundant fibrous roots, which make them sure 
to live. 

If your problem is to make a tall screen to 
stable or house, these Maples, 20 to 40 feet high, 
will do it satisfactorily. If an entrance drive is 
to be immediately shaded, they will form a grace- 
ful, Elm-like arch. The Silver Maple takes the 


= 
he 


= 


N Bribad Maples. 


S07 Kare ton tae 


After fifteen years of skillful growing, 


we have developed hundreds of these broad, symmetrical trees 
from ordinary |0-foot trees. 
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Mulberry, continued 


Russian. WM. alba, var. Tatarica. A small tree 
of dense foliage, suited to large groups of shrub- 
bery. It was introduced into the western states 
by the Russian Mennonites and recently the fol- 
lowing variety was found. 


Weeping. WM. alba, var. Tatarica pendula. ens 
Weeping Mulberry. This is the best of the um- 
brella-shaped trees, such as Kilmarnock Willow, 
Camperdown Elm, Weeping Ash, etc. It grows 
7 feet per year, and has healthy foliage of a rich 
dark green. The fruit is edible. The usual form 
is grafted on a stem 4 feet high, from which the 
branches droop to the ground. 

It may be trained as a garden arch or pergola, 
or as a summer-house or verdant tent at the end 
of a garden walk, or as a children’s play-house. 
We offer them trained as a summer-house with 
iron supports, from 5 to 8 feet high. Trained to 
a stake, its graceful sprays fall to the eaornd 
like a fountain jet. 

We also grow it as a shrub, when it eas up 
masses of arching branches 4 feet high and 8 feet 
wide, and best used for massing or edging shrub- 
bery and for covering steep banks. 


/ Paulownia - Empress Tree 


Paulownia imperialis. A tall, broad tree like 
f/f the Catalpa. Its large blue flowers, borne in 
‘ panicles often a foot long, are not conspicuous, 
because of their height and resemblance to the 
color of the sky. Blooms in May. Fragrant. 


Peach - Prunus 


Silver Maples from our blocks of extra-sized trees sup- Double-flowering. Prunus Persica, var. camellie- 
plied to the late Hon. Wm. C. Whitney, Old Westbury. flora plena. Small trees covered in early spring, 


We have a large quantity of trees of the same age, 18 years, with a wealth of beautiful double blossoms; white, 
that are trained to broad ovate tops and single leaders. pink or crimson. 


Maple, Silver, continued A Fy 
place of the Elm on many of our roads, for the Pepperidge Nyssa 
Elm does not reach its typical development on Nyssa sylvatica. Sour Gum. To lovers of brilliant 


Long Island. If the problem is to shade a house autumn colors this tree is a favorite. It is native 
or porch, these Maples, 20 to 40 feet high, will to most of the Long Island forests. Its branches 
add the most comfort and beauty for the least are horizontally arranged and the foliage small 
cost. The Silver Maple is not fitted to parts of and glossy. 


the Rockaway peninsula. 

Wier’s Weeping Cut-Leaf Silver. A. sac- 
charinum var. Wiert. A variety of the 
Silver Maple, with long, gracefully curving 
branches. 

Sugar, Rock, or Hard. A. saccharum; syn., 
saccharinum. The Sugar Maple is a tall, 
ovate tree, which thrives best on the deep 
soils on the north shore of Long Island 
and reaches its highest beauty on the rocky 
soils of New England and westward. 

Scarlet, or Red. A. rubrum. A strong, Oak- 
like tree, beautiful and healthy in all situa- 
tions. It is native to both swamps and up- 
lands on Long Island. It has brilliant 
autumn foliage. We offer trees 30 feet high, 
suitable for massing or single specimens. 


Mulberry - Morus 


The Mulberries are large and wide-spread- 
ing, vigorous and rapid in growth, making 
\beautiful shade trees. 

S New American and Downing’s Everbeare sienna 
“ing. M.alba. Varieties cultivated for fruit, W eeping ee ne as Playhouse. The trees we oer are 
and also handsome broad shade trees. now five years older than when photographed 
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23g AR ce ae Mr. J. Rogers Maxwell, Glen Cnc L. I. We have many of this height in the nursery 


Oak - Quercus 


More than sixty per cent of the Long Island forests are Oaks. Therefore, grow Oaks. There are eleven 
species of Oak native to Long Island. For every type of Long Island soil and for every class of moisture 
supply or climate exposure, there is a species. Trees raised from Long Island seed are adapted to Long 
Island conditions. 

You want a border of foliage 10 to 30 feet high. It is not necessary to use Poplars and Willows because 
of their reputed quick growth. We offer Oaks up to 40 feet. If you have Poplars and Willows, plant Oaks 
between to come on for permanent trees. If you have a stretch of land too poor for lawn, or costing too 
much to make a good lawn, plant with Oaks and Pines and let it. alone. They take care of themselves. 
Cut the grass once a year, or not at all. When they crowd, thin them out. It is the swamp, type or humid- 
climate type of tree and shrub, constituting the majority of nursery stock, which needs cultivation or 
mulch, water and fertilizer, to preserve its greatest beauty. To plant the small one- to two-year Oaks and 
Pines, etc., open a cleft by pushing down a long spade, put in the little tree, with the root down straight 
and 2 inches deeper than before, and pack the earth solidly. 

You may have to cut through woods, leaving a raw edge of bare trunks. It needs rounding off and 
feathering down. Long Island’s most harmonious foliage is Oak and Dogwood. 

You may have a hill of abandoned land. A large number of building sites are of this character,—im- 
poverished farms, now patches of bare sand, Blackberries, Bayberry and Cedar. Nature’s next step is to 
let the squirrels bring in a few acorns. When they bear, more nuts are planted. Nature is slow. Lead 
Nature. Do what Nature is going to do, but do it first. The thriftiest Oaks are often found in these patches 
of baresand. Plant Oaks and plant them thickly. It is cheaper and better to let them occupy all the ground. 
In short, get forest conditions. Remember the rule of a famous landscape architect; ‘‘ Plant thick, thin 
quick.”’ 

Forestry. Forestry must include largely the Oaks. Long Island forests produce almost no sawed 
timber, because the trees are sprouts from stumps and are rotten and feeble as they reach saw-log size. 
Trees from seed are sound and vigorous. The German forests are largely from the planting of small trees 
of the size we offer. 

Have the satisfaction of starting a forest right, even if the assessment 1s too high to make it profitable. 
Let this forest teach you,and teach your friends and neighbors, that there is no mystery about growing 
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Oak, continued 
forest crops. Invention cannot remove the necessity of forestry. Remove the mystery, lessen the fire risk, 
and capital and state will take hold of forestry. Stockholders in railroads, manufacturers and consumers 
will all be educated by your forest. An Oak, Hickory and Pine forest will give the highest beauty, because 


Large ‘Pin Oaks in Westbury Nursery, ready for mature results. 
Trees over 12 in. diameter, 30 ft. high and 20 ft. spread / 


Pin. Quercus palustris. The Pin Oak has led the 
~ way in popularizing the Oaks, because it is easy/ 


to transplant. It is of symmetrical, ovate form, 
with lower branches gracefully spreading down- 
ward. It has a bright autumn color. It grows 
rapidly, sometimes 4 feet per year, and thrives 
on all Long Island soils. The illustrations show 
Pin Oaks 2 feet in diameter, growing vigorously 
ten years after we have moved them, showing 
that the idea that large trees fail is not based on 
our methods. Large Pin Oaks recover quickly 
from transplanting, and will often give a good 
shade the second year. In our Nursery are large 
quantities of broad Pin Oaks, 20 to 30 and 30 to 
40 feet high, ready to shade your house, screen 
unsightly buildings, complete your home picture. 
Red. Q. rubra. The big, gravity-defying, broad- 
spreading branches, sinewy as a pugilist’s arm, 
show even on the young trees. Of course, the 
White Oak is the ideal and equals the European 
Oak of literature, art, and history, but the Red 
Oak will attain the same qualities earlier. It is 
well dressed with large, clean foliage that turns 
deep red in autumn and then falls off. Its growth 
is as rapid as the Norway, or Sugar Maple. A 
tree that will always do its work quickly and 
require no coddling, frequently making 3 feet of 
growth per year. We offer a good stock of trees 
recently transplanted. 


they will beamong the happiest, most luxuri- 
ant and healthiest trees. Despise not the little 
tree. It enables you to do big things at low 
first cost and interest. In eight years a grove 
of 1-foot trees and one of 6-foot trees will look 
alike. If you want a few trees 15 to 20 feet, 
that is another proposition. Plant big ones 
with good roots. 

For seaside planting, some of the Oaks are 
the best of all. Their thick, leathery foliage 
stands the caustic salt spray and the grinding 
action of the sand blast. Their tough arms 
battle with the gale. Their long-reaching roots 
gather sustenance from the sand. If a great 
storm damages the foliage, they have the 
vigor to. make a new, dense growth. The 
Black, Scarlet, Post, Scrub,and Chestnut Oaks 
should be included in seaside planting. 

The windbreak value of Oaks is threefold. 
First, the leaves remain all the year on 
certain species, especially in the drier soils. 
Second, even with the species which drop their 
leaves, their thick, twiggy growth helps. 
Third, they help the Pines and Spruces, with- 
out being so thirsty as to rob them. Nature 
favors that partnership. On the prairie, this 
combination has made the best shelter belts. 

If you want trees that will give the least 
trouble with insects, fungus, drought, winter- 
killing, plant the kind of Oaks that fit your 
conditions, and cut back three-quarters of 
the top. That is the secret of successful 
transplanting of hardwood trees. 


; Scarlet. Q. coccinea. Probably the commonest 


Oak tree on Long Island. Its foliage resembles 
the Pin Oak, but its lower branches are larger, 
stronger and spread upward. Its leaves turn to 
brilliant scarlet late in autumn, and in some soils 
they remain red all winter. 

For windbreak and all-the-year screen, this 
leaf-retaining feature is of great value. If you ~ 
do not trim them, the branches will remain thick 
and broad to the ground. In drought it thrives 
and keeps on growing when other trees stop. 

Order 50Q Scarlet Oaks and 500 Pines, plant 
5 to 10 feet apart, and they will do more than 
five times the investment in shrubs. 


Black. Q. velutina. The Black Oak is the closest 


relative and companion of the Scarlet Oak, and, 
by some botanists, considered a variety of the 
same species. The useful qualities of the Scarlet 
Oak apply to the Black Oak, with the addition 
that its thicker, more leathery leaves fit it to 
stand salt spray. The general appearance of the 
tree is big and sturdy, and next the surf it makes 
a low tree, pugnacious and_ broad-shouldered, 
with branches to the ground. Miles of sand dunes 
can be held by it if only they are’started. 


Post. Q. stellata. The polished black-green leathery 


leaves announce this a drought-resister. It is 
native on the bare, sandy hillsides or on the 
gravelly seashore. It makes a broad tree. 
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Oak, continued 

White. Quercus alba. The white Oak, spreading 
its branches for nearly a hundred feet, possesses 
dignity and strength, representing the growth of 
over a century. What will it do in twenty years? 
Recall the 10-foot sapling you knew by the fence, 
as a child? Now it is 30 feet high and wide, 
strong and lithe, dignified, full of promise, never 
loses what it gains. Would you not rather have 
it than the quicker Poplars already rotting and 
toppling to the earth? If you want a monument 

\ for the future, plant a grove of White Oaks. 

‘Chestnut. Q. prinus. The Chestnut Oak is native 

\_/to two types of soil on Long Island; where drain- 
age is excessive—the slopes of Cold Spring Harbor 
and similar valleys, and of the Rockaway penin- 
sula. A large, handsome tree with chestnut-like 
foliage which turns to rich russet in autumn. 


Dwarf Chestnut. Q. prinoides. An almost un- 
known comrade of the Scrub Oak. On the Hemp- 
stead Plains it makes a carpet a foot high and 
sseveral yards wide, creeping by underground 

‘stems. It will make a delicate and graceful shrub 
of 5 feet. Plant in shrubberies and on dry banks. 


wamp White. Q. bicoior. The Swamp White 
Oak is a shaggy-barked tree, native to heavy 
land on Long Island. It is of the White Oak type, 
ut grows more rapidly and is more upright. 
ts foliage stands city air. 
ossy Cup, or Burr. Q. macrocarpa. A tall, 
rugged tree with twigs thickly ridged with cork. 

Scrub. Q. ilicifolia. The Scrub Oak need not be 
despised; the melancholy effect of the thou- 
sands of acres of it on Long Island is due to the 
forest fires which cause the even-topped growth, 
ragged Pines and poverty of soil. Its dense + 
growth and drought-resisting qualities make it 


Avenue of Red Oaks planted by us in 1905 on the 
valuable for nurse-planting on dry banks. It Mineola Fair Grounds. They have outgrown some of the 
will form a round or flat-topped bush of 10 feet. | Maples, and already show the strong Oak character. 


Residence of Mr. John L. Lawrence, Lawrence, L. I. In 1897 we moved in large Pin Oaks, Wild Cherry, old 
Boxwood and large Shrubs, giving immediately the setting its architecture required. The gardener tells with amusement of 
some curious passers-by, who inquired how old the house was, and refused to believe his statement, “ It was a bare field 


three years ago.” 
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/ Persimmon - Diospyros 
! Diospyros Virginiana. It is not generally known 


i/ that this fruit tree of the South is native here, 
/ forming a round-headed tree of healthy, dark and 


glossy foliage. 


Phellodendron - Chinese Cork Tree 


Phéllodendron Amurense. This is a very prom- 
ising tree, growing rapidly to broad-spreading 
form. It may be used for lawn or street purposes. 
We recommend it very highly. It resembles the 
Ailanthus, but is without its faults. 


Plane Tree - Platanus 


Platanus orientalis. Oriental Plane, or Sycamore. 
This tree is better than the well-known American 
Buttonball, being free from fungous diseases. 
It grows to a large, broad-spreading, symmetrical 
tree. The past severe winters have damaged the 
bark in some localities. 


Poplar - Populus 


rolina. Populus deltoides, var. Carolinensis. 
The Carolina Poplar is the most commonly planted, 
as it quickly forms a tall tree. However, for most 
Long Island soil, it is a failure after a few years, 
and we know of no one who is pleased with it 
after ten or fifteen years. To do well, it needs 
rich soil, free from drought. 


Japanese. P. suaveolens. We highly recommend 


English Oak on lawn of Mr. J. W. B. Van De Water, this species for general planting on Long Island. 

Hempstead, planted from our nursery about 12 years ago In spring it comes out as early as the Larch; 

that is two weeks earlier than other trees, and it 

Oak, continued remains green later in the season than most trees. 

Laurel. Quercus imbricaria. The Laurel, or Shingle The foliage is thick like the Rosa rugosa and is 

Oak, is a beautiful tree in all respects. The leaves equally healthy. The large specimens of this 

are the shape of the Laurel, without lobes or tree excite admiration from all who make their 

notches, and of dark, lustrous color. Our stock acquaintance. We believe we are the only nur- 
is from a tree planted by the late Wm. C. Bryant, Sery offering it > ee 

at Roslyn, L. I. We do not say it is the best tree, but it is the 


; ; best Poplar, and is one of the best quick, cheap 
Black Jack. Q. Marylandica. In the driest gravel trees. Its roots penetrate deeply, and so it stands 


of Long Island this makes a symmetrical, round- drought better than the other Poplars. Most 
topped tree of 40 feet, having the qualities of important of all, it is free from the rust that 


strength and rugged endurance, even when small, half defoliates the Carolina Poplar and makes 
looking like a miniature old Oak. We recommend — the suburbanite angry with the real estate com- 
its extensive planting on very sterile soils. \ Sany that planted them because they were cheap. 
Turkey Oak. Q. cerris. A tall tree, of good foliage, Lembardy. P. nigra, var. Italica; syn., P. fastigiata; 
of value in arboretums. yn., P. dilatata. The Lombardy Poplar has 
Willow. @Q. Phellos. The narrow foliage of the ‘ distinct characteristics, and may be used for 


Willow and the habit of the Pin Oak combined, landscape effect to vary the sky-line. It is ragged 
make this one of the prettiest ornamental trees. and short-lived on Long Island, and we do not 
Our stock is from Philadelphia, and occasionally recommend it for screen or mass planting, although 
winter-kills. It is native on Staten Island, and we it is frequently ordered for that purpose because 
expect to get the hardy form later. of its rapid, tall growth. 


For making a satisfactory screen, we have 
tall trees of better species, as the Silver Maple, 
Norway Maple and Pin Oak, which will keep 
dense foliage. If these grow too broad, they can 
be cut back at the sides, as in France and Holland. 


English, or Royal. Q. pedunculata; syn., Q. Robur. 
The trees we offer are from the seed of a tree 
planted by Isaac Hicks that has grown 4o feet 
high and 4o feet broad, 30 years from planting, 
and gives promise of attaining the qualities that 
have made this species famous in history. 

We have a quantity of these trees that have been Silver Bell, or Snowdrop Tree 
grown wide apart and have developed broad Hales) 
heads and strong, horizontal branches, and now (Halesia 
show the Oak character. If you wish a group of Halesia tetraptera;syn., Mohrodendron tetrap- 


Oaks, plant these for immediate effect. We tera. A small tree, known because of the masses 
offer them at exceedingly low prices. Plant be- of white bells which cover it in May. The Silver 
tween them some American Oaks, because they Bell, the orange-flowered Styrax, the Dogwood 
will be most sure to have permanently good and the Sweet Bay Magnolia make a beautiful 


foliage. group. 
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Thorn (Hawthorn) - Crataegus Willow - Salix 


Paul’s Double Scarlet. Crategus monogyna, var. The Willow family is characterized by quick 
Pauli. The brilliant intensity of color distin- growth on ground too wet for many other trees, 
s this little tree from all others. Like the (Combined with ease in transplanting. It may be 
going, it is valuable only for its flowers. , used for temporary planting on uplands. For the 
spur. C. Crus- gallt. This species is native OM seaside, plant in thick, wide masses, 7. e., groups 10 
e most windy portions of the Hempstead Plains \ to 30 feet wide with the trees 4 to 10 feet apart. 
and edges of salt meadows. It is a picturesque  \ \Babylonian Weeping. Salix Babylonica. The 


tree, growing 10 to 20 feet high, with long, horix_)) well-known Wecpate Willow. 
zontal, sharp- pointed branches. The leaves are ~Salamon’s. SS. Babylonica, var. Salamonii. A 
thick and glossy. In autumn the branches aree” variety of the above, with more upright branches 
covered with bright red haws. the ends of which are drooping. A rapid-growing 
We recommend it highly where a Hawthorn amd] Rea sarne EPSP. 
hedge is wanted. It should be used in large mass Ye}Jow, or White. S. vitellina. An upright-branched 
plantings of shrubs. The English Hawthorn has yellow-barked tree. 3 
indicated its dislike to this climate, and is subject/ Lgwrel-Leaf, or Bay-Leaf. S. pentandra; syn., 
tg San Jose scale. S. laurifolia. This can be used for the same pur- 
: ee pose as the California Privet. It grows taller 
Tulip Tree - Liriodendron and more rapidly. Plant 6 to 10 feet apart to 
iriodendron tulipifera. White Wood. This form a quick, tall screen. The leaves are broad, 


ranks with the White Oak and the White Pine thick and glossy. 
as one of the noblest trees native of Long Island. 
It grows rapidly to a tall, symmetrical tree, f W alnut : Juglans 


which should be extensively used for lawn and f Seatalso. Ne Trees 
avenue planting. It should be very carefully B ] x Pasar 
planted in the spring. The Tulip becomes the Black. Juglans nigra. Among the Black Walnuts 
tallest tree in the forest, with a straight trunk; are found some of the most venerable and rugged 
tapering as gracefully as the Ionic column in great trees on Long Island. It likes good soil, 
(Grecian temple. The foliage is healthy through- about 10 feet above an underground stream, 
ut the season, and the flowers, large yellow with plenty of room to develop. It will bear 
tulips in June. ee nuts annually. The foliage falls in early 
ramidal. L. tulipifera, var. pyramidale. This/ g 20tumn. : 
ee: in a ene ae ike the Lombardy * See ahgee ete . Lai ae 
/Poplar. pee ueel dial: Island. It grows about 30 feet high. 
. Japanese. J. cordiformis. The rapid growth and 
Yellow-Wood - Cladrastis Vide: spreading ee of this species ae it orna- 
ladrastis tinctoria; syn., Virgilea lutea. A / mental value. The nuts grow in clusters and 
combination of the good qualities of the Beech \\/ resemble the Butternut. 
and Locust. It has smooth, gray bark and bears nglish. J. regia. The pride of several old Long 
long racemes of white flowers. Island homesteads is the English Walnut tree. 


Pin Oak Silver Maple 
Lawn of Mr, Winthrop Burr, Lawrence, L. ]., on a bare site near the ocean. Large trees selected from our Nursery 


Norway Maple Japanese Poplar 


anh shee 


Residence of Mr. Stanley Mortimer, Roslyn, L. I. Planting of large evergreens by Hicks tree-mover. Cedars, 
Pines, Spruce, Fir and Hemlock up to 20 and 30 feet were moved, to separate the entrance drive from the 
sunken service court. There are groups of such evergreens at each end of the mansion, which take away the 
bleak, bare wind-swept appearance from the new house on the crest of the hill. Old Dwarf Boxwood on the left, 


with the English Ivy, completes the picture. 


28 
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Evergreens 


The question arises: What will evergreens do to enhance the beauty and value of my property? Every 
owner has ideals for the future development of his land. Do these ideals include a grove of Pine, a wind- 
break of Spruce trees, a Pine-forested hill or a valley with Hemlock-covered slopes? Have journeys to the 
northern mountains given memories of Balsam, Pine and Spruce that you would like to see reproduced 
near home? This can, in large measure, be 
accomplished. The evergreens of northern 
latitudes, as the Hemlock and White Pine, 
are native on Long Island; but the axe of the 
early settlers and the fires have nearly ex- 
terminated them, and it is necessary to plant 
to give our winter landscapes the beauty, 
interest and cheerfulness that the climate 
permits. 


The utilitarian value of evergreens is 
but little understood. They have been re- 
garded as the extravagant and isolated orna- 
ments on the lawn. That is partly the fault 
of the nurserymen for not growing them in 
large quantities and offering them at low 
prices. 

To aid in deciding what to order, we 
state the merits and limitations of each 
species. We offer evergreens in nearly every 
size, price and variety that can be used in 
this region. It remains for you to decide to 
what extent evergreens will help your prop- 
erty, and what size will suit your purposes. 

For immediate results, we have the 
largest-sized evergreens on the market, and, 
what is equally important, have invented 
and constructed several types of tree-moving 
machinery for successfully moving large 
evergreens. 

On the other hand, if small evergreens 
will best suit your purposes, we believe that 
we have the largest quantity that has ever 
been grown in the northeastern United 
States. It has heretofore been the custom 
to import small evergreens from Europe, but a 
long test has proven that most of the kinds 
native to Europe are not permanently hardy or handsome here. 

If medium-sized trees, from 2 to 5 feet high, will best suit your requirements, we feel certain 
that no better trees can be grown than those here offered. Our stock has been trained to have abundant 
fibrous roots, and will be dug in a way to insure excellent results. 

How many to order depends on the area to be covered and the distance apart. Evergreens love com- 
pany. The mutual protection of a grove where one tree shelters another from the drying winds, adds to 
their beauty and usefulness. The individual tree will be much more dense in foliage when it is surrounded 
by a grove of other trees. ‘‘ Plant thick, thin quick,” is the summary of a discussion on this subject by a 
convention of landscape architects and park superintendents. Both parts of this rule are more important 
with evergreens than with deciduous trees. We have made it possible to plant thickly by offering evergreens 
in large quantities and at low prices, and our tree-moving inventions make it easy and safe to thin safely 
at the proper time, and utilize these trees for other planting or for sale. Before our method of tree-moving, 
it was customary to cut down and throw away such trees, because evergreens over 9 feet high were often 
thought too big to move successfully. 

The distance apart will, therefore, depend upon how quickly you wish results and upon how windy 
the situation is. 

For a screen belt, evergreens may be planted 5 te 12 feet apart. The group should be 15 feet wide, 


in the 
Italian Garden of Mr. Stanley Mortimer, Roslyn, L. 1. This vista 
leads to the Villa d’Este circle described on page 9. The ground 


is carpeted with moss pink. 


Vista of tall Red Cedars moved by us on Hicks Tree- Movers 
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or preferably more, to gain the mutual protection. If you are planting large evergreens, as Pines and Cedars, 
10 to 20 feet high, it will be best to leave 3 to 8 feet space between the outer branches of each tree, and 
to plant two or three rows of trees to make a complete screen. This results in the sun reaching the lower 
branches of each tree, and thus making a dense screen or windbreak. Otherwise the lower branches are 
shaded and killed. 

The grouping of evergreens is comparatively an easy matter. They show what they are when they 
arrive, unlike deciduous trees and shrubs. Evergreens may be grouped alone or with other trees and shrubs. 
If they love company, it does not mean necessarily evergreen company. The best Pine timber is frequently 
mixed with Birch and Oak, and in landscape planting Oak and Pine make one of the strongest combinations. 
If you wish a belt of evergreens mixed with deciduous trees and shrubs, the evergreens can be planted in 
August and September and the shrubs the following autumn and spring. 

Hemlocks dislike the dry northwest 
wind. Therefore, when they are young, they 
may be surrounded with deciduous shrubs, 
as Weigela, Golden Bell, Spirea, Viburnum, 
or Witch Hazel. These should be cut back or 
moved away, to allow 2 feet of space for the 
sunlight around the evergreens. One of the 
best Pine groves we have seen is arranged in 
this manner. 

The planting of evergreens is one of the 
simplest horticultural operations. If there 
is no ball of earth on the roots, spread the 
roots out in the hole and cover with mellow 
earth and pack firmly with a stick or the foot. 
If the ground is dry, water it. A mulch of 
leaves, straw or manure will help hold the 
moisture. With evergreens shipped with a 
ball of earth, arrange the group by setting 
the trees in the positions desired, dig the 
holes and set the trees in. Then remove the 
covering to the ball of earth and spread out 
the roots. If the ball of earth should crumble, 
that is no special harm, spread out the roots 
and cover them with mellow earth. It is less 
necessary to water them than where the trees 
are delivered without ball of earth. However, 
in summer planting, the demands of the foli- 
age are constant and it is not wise to omit 
water. 


Carting good soil is rarely necessary 
< for evergreens, because, as you have probably 
Hedge of tall Cedars planted by us to separate the service court noticed, they are usually native to the poorer 
from the formal garden for Mr. Stanley Mortimer, Roslyn. This 
hedge is double, to more effectively shut out sight and sound. We 
offer hundreds of similar evergreens 
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soils. Evergreens require only a small fraction 

as much moisture as deciduous trees; that is, 

a Maple. tree will need ten times as much 

water in a season as a Pine tree of the same bulk; therefore, a moisture-retaining soil is not necessary. 
Plant and let Nature work for you. Rain and sun cost nothing, after the land is paid for. 


How to Order. Order from this price-list or, if you wish more rare varieties, write for list. It is not 
necessary to come to the Nursery to select your stock. We have large blocks of evergreens, and will select 
trees of good quality. There are very few trees of unsymmetrical form, and these we skillfully prune and 
keep to grow into good-shaped specimens, or throw into the bonfire. However, a visit to the Nursery, 
either summer or winter, may be a revelation to you of the beauty and variety of evergreens, and may aid 
you in understanding which is the mest economical size to buy for various purposes. 

Large evergreens, from 10 to 30 feet, had best be the subject of correspondence or, preferably, a con- 
ference on your grounds or at the nursery. Large evergreens, up to 25 feet, can be safely shipped by rail and 
larger sizes by barge. 

We are experimenting with all the evergreens we can get that are likely to survive here. They are 
being tested in the Nursery and in various sites; seashore and center of Long Island; on the mainland, on 
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Sand-bluff planting on property of Mr. W. Emlen Roosevelt, Oyster Bay, L. I. A few years ago this was a bank of 
running sand. It was planted with Red Cedar, Bayberry and Broom, and the native growth of Locust, Virginia Creeper, 
Poison Vine, Oak and Blackberry encouraged. A comparatively inexpensive sea-wall of posts and rocks holds the base. 


, 
i 


Bluff at Red Spring, Glen Cove. In the winter the loss of land at the top is rapid, but can be prevented by close plant- 
ing with small evergreens (as described under Pitch Pine), mixed with various deciduous shrubs and vines. Partial death of 
the trees at the top could have been checked by low planting about their roots. Concrete sea-wall and jetties of boulders. 
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dry, sandy soil and heavy damp soil, on wind-swept hill and sheltered valley or open plain. We occasionally 
give away some of these to customers who are willing to test them. Let us know if you are interested in this. 

Time to Plant. Small evergreens, 3 inches to 3 feet high, we plant without balls of earth all the year, 
excepting from October to March. In June and July the new growth is soft but they live the same as cab- 
bage. Medium-sized evergreens, 3 to 8 feet high, with balls of earth, can be planted all the year. If planted 
between October and February 20, it is best to mulch the roots to keep out frost, and to protect the tops 
from wind. Large evergreens, 8 to 40 feet high, with balls of earth, we move all the year with good results. 
‘What is the best time to plant?” is usually the first question. It should be the last. What are my needs 
and what class of trees will do? What species and geographical variety of the species will best fit the soil 
and climate? Who has it in the sizes wanted at a fair price? What is the quality of roots and top? Will 


they be dug and delivered with good roots? What are the seasons for planting? 
j 


\ 


Arborvitae - Thuya —) Pyramidal. 7. occidentalis, var. pyramidalis. This 

forms a dark green shaft resembling the young 

American. Thuya occidentalis. Before the days plants of Red Cedar. It will make a column 10 

of the California Privet, this was the most popular feet high and 2 feet wide and is, therefore, valu- 
edge plant. It stands shearing well and makes a able in formal gardens. 

“dense screen. Its popularity was due to the Booth’s. 7. occidentalis, var. Boothi. There are 

abundant supply and the rapidity with which many places where a dense, globular-formed 

it could be grown from cuttings. evergreen that will stay about 3 feet high is 

One of the most eminent and the first landscape needed, and the Booth’s Arborvite will fill that 

gardener in this country, A. J. Downing, says, \ requirement excellently. 
“The only fault of this tree as an evergreen is warf. 7. occidentalis, var. globosa. Asa substitute 
the comparatively dingy green hue of its foliag for Box edging this is useful. It is dense in texture 
in winter. But, to compensate for this, it is re- and can be used either as garden edging or in 
markably fresh-looking in its spring, summer and carpet-bedding with Retinosporas and other 
autumn tints, appearing well at those seasons evergreens. It can be kept trimmed to 1 or 2 
with the bright verdure of deciduous trees.” feet in height. 

It sometimes winter-kills on Long Island or Golden, or George Peabody. 7. occidentalis, var. 
gets open and ragged. Therefore, for extensive lutea. A bright golden yellow all the yéar. Useful 
planting, the Red Cedar and the hardiest varie- in evergreen beds to give variety and to relieve the 
ties of Pines and Spruces are preferable. somberness of the green. It is equally as good as 


Siberian. TJ. occidentalis, var. Wareana; syn., \ the Retinospora plumosa aurea. 
T. Sibirica. This is darker green and more dense \Chinese. T. orientalis. A pyramidal tree with 
in growth than the American. It forms a broad branches set edgewise. Of value for hedges, par- 
pyramid and is slower in growth. ticularly in the South. These cheap little plants 


We have uniform pyramids accurately sheared, can be used for bordering garden paths. The 
which are suitable for formal gardens and vases. winter color is a rich bronze. 


They are also useful for making evergreen groups, tandish. 7. Japonica; syn., Thuyopsis Standishi. 
especially those which are to be kept below a A rapid-growing species, resembling the American, 
certain height. and useful for hedges. 


Lae paddock of Red Cedar planted by us. A windbreak of this kind prevents tearing of the laundry. Residence 
of Mr. Wm. Baldwin, Garden City 
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Red Cedar 


(Juniperus Virginiana) 


“Ehis is the cheapest evergreen for immedi- 
ate effect. It is among the best evergreens 
for sterile, sandy soil and salt spray. 

We have solved more landscape problems 
with the Red Cedar than with any other 
evergreen, not only because it is abundant 
and cheap, but because it is beautiful and 
rapid in growth. A plantation of young 
Cedars will gain in height as rapidly as the 
average Pine or Spruce. 

The illustrations show some of the uses to 
which it has been put. The service court and 
laundry paddock are problems at every 
house. Cedars will make screens for the least 
cost in the most dense and thorough manner, 
and occupy the least space. 

For screening buildings, we have planted 
as s ; » hundreds of tall Cedars which have com- 

Arches for garden paths, entrance gates, or they can be placed menced work right away and kept it up the 
end to end, as in the formal garden of Mr. Stanley Mortimer, Roslyn, year round and proven that they can keep it 
L. |. These arches are accurately trained, and can be taken apart up for 50 or 100 years, for Cedars are very 


and shipped. See also privet arches on page 62. long-lived trees. It is amusing to see people 
try Lombardy Poplars for this work on 


unsuitable soils and exposures, because ‘‘ Pop- 
lars are so quick, you know.”’ The Poplars 
will frequently grow quickly for two or three 
vears and then, like a tattered veil, commence 
to thin out and look worse than no planting. 

Privacy and seclusion are fundamental 
demands of human nature in a civilized 
stage. There should be portions of the lawn, 
garden and porches secluded from intrusion. 
Rest and repose are nearly as essential as food 
The flower garden can be screened from the 
other portions of the ground and become 
practically an out-door room. 

We have thousands of Cedars ready. 

The gardens of Italy are famous for the 
Cypress,—tall columns of bronze-green. In 
the formal gardens on large, recently es- 
tablished country estates, we have repro- 
duced this effect with the native Red Cedars. 
In our Nursery are specimens trained for 

_ i Se = 5 this purpose from 3 feet to 35 feet high. 

Tall Cedars in our nursery, ready for transplanting any time of the For bluffs and sand dunes, small Cedars 

year. These 25-foot trees can be safely shipped. should be planted thickly with Pitch Pine, 

Scotch Pine, Bayberry, Virginia Creeper, 

: Goldenrod and other’  drought-resisting 
plants. 

We move native Cedars any month in the 
year. We have invented machinery for suc- 
cessfully and economically handling them. 
There are several details essential to success 
and we will furnish experienced men. The 
soil or geological formation on which they are 
growing is an element which needs to be con- 
sidered in some Cases. 


Blue-Red. Juniperus Vuirginiana glauca. 
Occasionally in fields of Red Cedar is seen 

~ one with a decided blue foliage added to the 
blue color of the berries. 


White. Chamecyparis spheroidea;  syn., 
Cupressus thuyoides. The White Cedar 
native to the coast swamps from Massa- 
chusetts southward is distinct from the 
White Cedar, or Arborvite, from Maine to 
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ew ee & - Fy, Michigan. It is a tall, black-green pyramid 
6 ipa ee a SE which can be seen along the Montauk 

Cedar Hedge, protecting the vegetable garden of Mr. W. Emlen division of the Long Island railroad in 
Roosevelt, Oyster Bay, L. I. The Marsh Elder ( Baccharis halmi- wet ground or next the salt meadows. It is 


folia) growing on the Beech at high-tide level. See page 56. suitable to plant in such places. 
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Residence of Dr. D. H. Neate vers Pes N. J. Mass of large Pine, Hemlock and Spruce planted by us in 
1906 on Hicks ‘Tree-Movers. Photographed in 1907. We have hundreds of similar trees suitable for shipment by rail in 


August, September, winter or spring. 


Mt. Atlas Cedar - Cedrus atlantica 


\_ | The Cedars of Lebanon, introduced by the cru- 
ders and planted about the older English castles, 

are the noblest and broadest evergreens in England. 
The Mt. Atlas Cedar grows with the Cedar of 
Lebanon in Palestine, and so closely resembles it 
that some botanists consider it a variety of the 
same species. The Mt. Atlas is the hardier of the 
two. It should be planted in groves of Pine and 
Spruce. If this is done, in a few years people will 


sparkling blue-green foliage, and many inquiri 

will be received for the name of the new and 

beautiful evergreen. Our plants are from a tree 

35 feet high on Dana’s Island, Glen Cove. 

Blue. Cedrus Atlantica glauca. This is as blue as 
the Koster’s Colorado Blue Spruce. There are 
a number of trees growing on dry, exposed hills 
on Long Island and northern New Jersey. 


be surprised to see gracefully arching branches ex IN 


Cephalotaxus 


Cephalotaxus fortunei. This belongs to the Yew 
family and has all the good qualities of the Yew, 
with the addition of having larger foliage in more 
graceful, arching sprays. It.likes a sheltered and 
moist place, but makes a beautiful plant here in 
the open until late winter, when a few branches 
get brown. There are beautiful old plants of it 
at Glen Cove, 10 feet high and more in width. 
It will endure shade and we would recommend its 
use near the springy places on the north and 
south shore, either in full sun or half shade. 


Firs - Abies 


Erroneously Picea 


The Fir family is typified by the Balsam Fir, 
train-loads of which add to our Christmas cheer. 

Sentimental friends of the forest lament the 
destruction of future valuable timber. 
study up the question before writing to the papers 
and forest commissioners, urging the abolition of 
the Christmas tree. 

First, the Balsam Fir is not valuable timber; 
second, the trees cut are weeds in a pasture and not 


They should ~ 


Firs, continued 


generally from forests; third, in the bountiful pro- 
vision of nature, a dozen trees or more will get to 
the Christmas tree size for one that reaches saw-log 
size; fourth, in cutting Christmas trees only a very 
few are selected. 

The Firs are all tall, pyramidal trees with a 
pointed top. With the exception of the Concolor 
and one or two others, they are all a very dark, 
lustrous green and have a richness unexcelled by 
other evergreens. 


ordmann’s. Abies Nordmanniana. The large 
specimens in our Nursery excite the admiration 
of most people who see them. They are very 
broad pyramids of dark, lustrous green. As they 
retain the foliage for several years, they are very 
dense. 

We recommend their use as ornaments in a 
group, rather than windbreaks or screens. They 
thrive best in company with other evergreens 
where their roots can penetrate deeply into 
unfrozen ground and where they are protected 
from the severest winds. Then they are hardy 
and long-lived. Our trees are growing wide apart 
and are frequently root-pruned. Like the Orien- 
tal Spruce with which it grows in the mountains 
\ of Asia Minor, it has long, coarse roots. 


Silver, A. picea; syn., A. pectinata. This is the 
common timber Fir of Central Europe. We have 
a number of large trees, 10 to 16 feet high, which 
we offer at less than the cost of growing them 
because they are not reliably hardy, becoming 
brown in severe winters in exposed places. 


eitch’s. A. Veitchii. This is the color of the 
Nordmann’s Fir, but with even more of the sil- 
very sheen on the lower side of the foliage. It is 
a taller and more narrow growing tree. It appears 
to be perfectly hardy in both foliage and bud. 
This and A. homolepis will, in our opinion, prove 
to be the best Japanese conifers. 


na ee or White. A. concolor. Of all the good 
plants from the Colorado mountains, we would 
place this in the first rank. It is nearly as blue 
as the far-famed Colorado Rlue Spruce, but it 
is not so decidedly different from the normal 


a 
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Fir, concolor, continued 
color of evergreens and, 
therefore, can be used 
in larger masses. It is 
a tree with an appear- 
ance of stability, of 
rich elegance and dig- 
nity. No insect, fungus 
or climate troubles have 
developed. It is per- 
fectly hardy, even on 
the seacoast of New 
England. It is broader, 
more solid and perma- 
nent-looling than most 
of the other evergreens, 
and promises to be a 
long-lived tree, retain- 
ing its lower branches 
in perfect condition. 

The reason it has not 
become more  com- 
monly planted is_ be- 
cause of its compara- 
tively recent discov- 
ery and the more start- 
ling novelty, the Colo- 
rado Blue Spruce. 

Most of the plants 
are supplied from 
Europe, and some are 
grafted from side 
shoots, making crooked trees. Another trouble is 
that some of the foreign stock is of the variety 
native to California, and, therefore, not so hardy. 
It has long, coarse roots, and occasional root- 
pruning is necessary to keep it in condition for 
successful transplanting. 

We have grown our larger trees in squares 
where they have ample room to develop, so 
that they can be root-pruned. It may be a trite 
saying that it should be in every collection, at 
least in every collection that has room for a 
dozen trees of medium growth. 
ephalonian. A. Cephalonica. Named from the 
island it inhabits on the west coast of Greece. 
It resembles the Nordmann’s Fir and makes a 
broad, dark green tree of richand solid appearance. 

Siberian. A. Sibirica. A promising, rapid-growing 
Fir of soft foliage; lighter green in color than the 
other Firs. 

Fraser’s Balsam. A. Fraseri. This is native of 
the southern Allegheny mountains, and, so far 
as we have tested it, makes a handsome, narrow 
pyramid of dark green foliage with the delightful 
spicy aroma familiar to those who know the 
balsam pillows. It promises to be better adapted 
to this climate than the Balsam Fir of the north- 
ern forests. We have a number of well-formed 
specimens offered at low rates. 

Sub-Alpine. A. sub-alpina. A handsome, blue- 
green species from the Rocky mountains, resem- 
bling Concolor Fir. 

Noble. A. nobilis glauca. A dwarf, compact bush 
of bluish foliage, of value only in collections. 


American Hemlock 
(Tsuga Canadensis) 


The most graceful evergreen for this region. It is 
native to Long Island, but that fact is known to 
very few people because of its rarity at present. 
Like the White Pine, it was probably cut off by the 
early settlers and the remnants nearly exterminated 


Cansie: Firs moved by Hicks Tree-Moving apparatus for Mr. H. McK. Tees 
Madison, N. J. 


American Hemlock, continued 
by the forest fires and crowding of deciduous trees. 
It is now growing wild at Oyster Bay, Cold Spring, 


East Norw ich, Wheatly, Glen Cove, Roslyn, Port 
Washington, and The Alley at Little Neck. 
It is not good for seaside planting. There is a 


map published by the New York Commission for 
Additional Water Supply, showing the amount of 
salt, or sodium chloride in the rain-water on different 
parts of Long Island. At Southampton there are 
sixteen parts of chlorine in a million parts of water. 
In the center of Long Island thereare four parts and 
on the north shore seven parts. The California 
Privet (Ligustrum ovalifolium), native to the coast 
of Japan, thrives best and is hardiest where there 
is the most salt, not because of the salt, but because 
the ocean influence makes the climate moist and 
equable. 

Hemlock thrives best where there is the least 
ocean influence. It is damaged on the south shore 
of Long Island by the warm winter winds from the 
ocean, which excite the transpiration of sap from the 
foliage. These winds are alternate with dry, cold, 
northwest winds. A few hundred yards from the 
coast, the Hemlock will thrive if in a grove of trees 
or shrubs of similar size. 

We would not advise planting Hemlock isolated 
on the crest of a bare hill. If you want a Hemlock 
hedge in such a position, trim the plants to make 
them dense. 

We have a large stock of extra-sized Hemlocks, 
5 to 9 feet high, that have been sheared to dense, 
handsome pyramids. They are suitable for hedges 
or screen groups, windbreaks and massing about the 
foundation of a house. Such Hemlocks are especial- 
ly valuable for planting around the ee of groups 
of tall Cedars. It frequently occurs that Cedars 
20 to 30 feet high are planted as a screen to buildings, 
as windbreaks, or background for flower gardens. 
The bases of such trees are occasionally bare of foli- 
age and irregular. The Hemlocks are naturally full 
at the base, and their graceful outlines give a touch 
of beauty to the groups. 
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American Hemlock, continued 

Another quality of Hemlock is but little appre- 
ciated—its ability to stand shade. No other ever- 
green except the Yew exceeds it in this respect. 
Hemlocks should be planted in the edges of wood- 
land, along woodland drives and on steep north 
slopes. A Long Island forest is often a monotonous 
collection of nearly uniform telegraph poles, and 
one of the difficult landscape problems with new 
residences in such situations is planting the border 
and interior of such woodland. 

One solution is to plant Hemlock, Yew, Cephalo- 
taxus Fortunet in the shadiest portions with White 
Pine, Norway and Douglas Spruce where there 
is half sunshine. For deciduous planting, add 
Beech and White Birch where they can have a sunny 
position, backed by the darkest evergreens. Plant, 
also, Flowering Dogwood, Red-flowering Dogwood, 
Japanese Dogwood, Judas, Azalea, Golden Bell, 
Dwarf Horse-Chestnut, Viburnum, Laurel, Holly 
and Rhododendron, with the following vines to 
climb the tree trunks. Bitter Sweet, Euonymus 
radicans, Honeysuckle, Climbing Roses, Trumpet 
Creeper, Virginia Creeper and Wistaria. Besides 
these, there are a host of small woodland wild flow- 
ers and bulbs. We offer Hemlocks up to 24 feet in 
height. 

Carolina. 7suga Caroliniana. The Carolina Hem- 
ck is a hardy, handsome tree of lighter green 
‘color and foliage wider apart than the common. 


Old Hemlock Hedge 


We offer about 400 feet of hedge, as illustrated on 
page II. It is about 30 years old-and has a mature, 
It most closely re- 


long-established appearance. 


Hemlock Screen to stable at Oyster Bay, ri L. 


Old Hemlock Hedge, continued 

sembles the famous Yew hedges of England. There 
are thousands of dollars annually wasted by im- 
porting English Yew, which dies or gets ragged in a 
few years. This hedge has been root-pruned to 
prepare it for successful transplanting. It can be 
taken up in numbered sections and planted as it 
was before. It is far cheaper than brick or stone 
walls to surround a formal garden, and much more 
beautiful and has none of the raw, new look of such 
walls. It can be delivered on our tree-movers over 
a wide radius on the good roads of Long Island, or 
it can be shipped by rail. 

This hedge offers an unequaled opportunity to 
architects and landscape architects to obtain im- 
mediate results for their clients. 

See similar hedge that we moved for laundry- 
yard screen for Mr. W. G. Oakman. 


Juniper - Juniperus 


Common. Juniperus communis, var. Canadensis. 
This is a common plant on the abandonea pas- 
tures of New England, and is occasionally found 
wild on Long Island. It forms a broad, spreading 
mat of ascending branches, sometimes 15 feet 
wide and 3 feet high. It is a useful plant for low 
evergreen groups or for edging taller groups 
for the top of a terrace or near the seashore. 


Golden. J. communis, var. Canadensis aurea. 
This is the best low golden evergreen. It is of a 
bright clear color and remains low. We have a 
stock of it which has been sheared and roots 
pruned and gives good mature effect, the plants 
being 5 to 8 years old. 

We recommend it for beds of ever- 
greens, as described under Retinospora. 


Prostrate, or Trailing. J. Sabina, var. pros- 
trata. This is a very distinct species, being 
wholly prostrate and spreading along the 
ground in wide circles. It has a dark green 
color and a moss-like texture. Along the 
coast of Maine it clings to the rock within 
reach of the surf. It is appropriate for the 
top of a stone wall, at the side of terrace 
steps, or at the edge of groups of evergreens. 
In the dry portion of a rock-garden, it 
will be especially at home. Some of the 
plants are a dark green color and others 
blue, the latter being the variety Hud- 
sonica. 


Chinese. J. Chinensis, var. procumbens. 
This is an even more compact bed of moss 
than the preceding. In Japan it is used for 
holding the drifting sand dunes, showing 
that their horticulture has advanced farther 
than ours in making plants work for man- 
kind. The oldest plant in our Nursery is 
5 feet in diameter and about 8 inches high. 
It has been growing ten years. The plant 
makes such an even growth as to suggest 
its use instead of grass in covering the 
ground. The color in winter is a brighter 


. green than any similar evergreen. It is 
pleasant to walk upon. 
Irish. J. communis, var. Hibernica. While 


this plant has decided uses in landscape 
gardening, we have decided to grow as 
little of it as possible because it is so fre- 
quently winter-killed. It is a narrow 
pillar, perhaps 1 foot in diameter and 6 
feet high. 
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) Group of Scotch, Austrian, Red and Magho Pines planted in 1893 from our plans made for Mr. J. F. D. Lanier, now 
the residence of Mr. Chas. R. Steele, Westbury. We have Pines like these for immediate shipment, and little Pines that will 
grow such forests for $10 per acre. 


SWE ie 1S ke 


See back cover for large-moved Pine 

The White Pine is the biggest and noblest evergreen of its region. It is native from the southern 
Appalachian mountains to Long Island, Canada and westward to Minnesota. It is the most valuable 
timber tree of the region, and the rapid advance in price shows the folly in this country of not heeding 
the example of European countries and encouraging a second growth, either by natural seeding from a few 
mother trees left for the purpose, or by artificial planting. The preservation of forests on the water-sheds is 
important; it lessens destruction from floods and 
loss from low water for navigation and power. 

In the state of Maine there are many 
people who say that they have cut hay or 
dug potatoes thirty or forty years ago, where 
now the portable saw-mills turn out a highly 
profitable crop of White Pine lumber. The 
land was abandoned, and was re-seeded by 
old trees standing a few hundred feet away. 
These areas would be very much more profit- 
able, if, like the forests of Germany and 
France, the trees had been planted or thinned 
out to uniform distances, thus making clear 
lumber. 

You have realized the need of forest 
preservation for the generation now living 
and for the future. Here is a chance to try it. 
Small trees have probably not been offered 
to you that are cheap and sure to grow. Now 
is the time to start. You and all who see and 
hear about the forest you planted will learn 
how easy it is to grow timber. Perhaps your 
jand is too valuable for a crop of timber. It is 
an object lesson and a good investment, 
nevertheless. The trees will improve the 
selling value of your land. They will improve 
its value for residences. 

In our Nursery you will see beds of White 
Pine two years old. They look as even as 
green moss. The Professors of Forestry say 
that this is the economical size to plant. With 
compound interest for thirty or fifty years, it 
makes a great difference how cheaply the 
plantation is started. Planting a Pine forest 
is simple—open a cleft and plant. When 
that fact is generally known, there will be 
a great advance in forestry in this country. 


The unknown and imaginary difficulties of Pe at 
growing trees, and rte a eection aL FS Pine and Oak is the strongest, best, longest-lived, cheapest to start 


great a handicap as the American get-rich- and maintain; beautiful combination for Long Island. Planted on 
quick spirit, and the annual tax on growing the gravelly side - hill next the railroad, on the grounds of Mr. 
timber. Clarence H. Mackey, Roslyn. Guy Lowell, Landscape Architect. 
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White Pines in Westbury Nurseries, 114 ft. high, 4 yrs. Bushy plants, with good roots and not crowded. The size for 
economical planting, and old enough to grow rapidly 


White Pine, continued 


If you wish a forest planted, we will visit the ground, report, and may be able to do part of the work. 
The Forest Service of the United States Department of Agriculture sends experts to inspect forest property 
and report on the best treatment. 

So much for the forestry side of the White Pine. Most of our customers are interested in its use for 
Ornament, windbreak and screen. 

White Pinesare very rapid in their growth. Wecan show you plants that have grown from I foot to 9 feet 
in height in three seasons. Such a tree is apt 
to be open in its young stage, and a slightly 
slower growth will make a denser tree. The 
White Pine may be made to grow in a dense 
form by nipping back the tips of the leading 
side shoots in June or July. If it seems too 
large for your situation, try this experiment 
and you will be surprised to see what hand- 
some, dense foliage it will make 

White Pines are easy to transplant. The 
loss from transplanting is very small or fre- 
quently nothing. Jt naturally makes an 
abundance of fibrous roots and no tap-root. 
It is able to recover quickly from the shock 
of transplanting, even with a small amount of 
roots. 

We have the White Pine in all sizes, 
from 2 inches to 40 feet high, and can trans- 
plant them with equal success; in fact, with 
the large sizes we recall no failures. August 
and September planting has been just as 
successful as March, April and May. With 
the sizes above 10 feet transplanting from 


Two methods of packing small Evergreens.—On the left, ball of earth in burlap; on the right, roots coated with thick mud 
to prevent evaporation, and packed in damp sphagnum moss 
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White Pine, continued 
October to March and June to August has been 
entirely successful. When other people forget that 
tree-planting can be done and discontinue ordering, 
then is the time—mid-winter or midsummer—that 
we move large evergreens for ourselves, and tind 
it both economical and successful. 

Can you not profit by this example and order 
Pines, Cedars and other evergreens moved in the 
slack season? The trees are here; you have only to 
call and see them, or write. We own White Pines 
in different parts of the country and can look up 
others. We can send tree-mover and men to move 
them for you. Some landscape architects have not 
become accustomed to the successful planting of 
large trees, and the knowledge that an abundant 
supply is available. Therefore, their clients have to 
wait £0 to 20 years for results which we can furnish 
in one or two years. 


) ws f Pitch Pine + Pinus rigida 
eA 


tch Pine is the most abundant evergreen on 

Long Island. Not one person in a hundred knows 
its beauty and value for landscape planting. The 
reason for this is that over 90 per cent of the Pitch 
Pine forests have been repeatedly burned over, de- 
stroying the lower branches of the trees and, what 
is worse, destroying the best qualities of the soil. 

By the way, these forest fires in the Pine and 
scrub Oak forests are largely responsible for the 
poor reputation of a large part 
of Long Island. These forest fires 
can be largely prevented by apply- 
ing the State Fire Warden Law, as 
it is in the Adirondacks. 


The Pitch Pine has a dense, round head of sunny 
green color. It looks alive all winter. It isa pleasure 
to rest the eye on a grove of young trees with their 
embossed and rounded sky-line. They need no care, 
and thrive best on the poorest soil. For the first few 
years they make more bulk than any other evergreen, 
except the Scotch Pine. For the seaside they are the 
best long-lived Pine yet tested for Long Island. 


Professor C. S. Sargent, Director of Arnold 
Arboretum, Harvard, says of it ‘‘ This tree is valu- 
able because it can be raised more quickly and 
cheaply in the northern states than any other coni- 
fer from seeds scattered broadcast on the ground or 
sowed in shallow drills; and no other conifer grows 
here so rapidly on dry, sterile gravels, which it soon 
covers with dense forests. It is often valuable, too, 
where the soil is poor, as an ornamental tree, and 
in old age it frequently becomes extremely pictur- 
esque with its dark red-brown roughened and 
deeply fissured bark, contorted branches and sparse 
dark yellow-green rigid leaves which stand out 
stiffly from the branchlets.”’ 

Between Babylon and Bay Shore there are old 
trees of it with the White Pine. The sea influence 
has prevented the White Pine reaching its best 
development, but the Pitch Pines are venerable old 
trees, well worthy of their position in a lawn. 

The Pitch Pine should form the backbone of 
groups. It is especially adapted to what the 
geologists call the Rockaway gravel, a formation 
occuring only from Lynbrook to Far Rockaway. 
It can be kept low and bushy by 
an occasional trimming and look- 
ing much better than the balloon- 
shaped shrubs as usually pruned 
in that region. 


The reason our Pines make a good vigorous growth the first year, not short bunchy tips, is because we have them root- 
pruned to produce numerous fibrous roots, and no expense or skill is spared to save them in digging. The roots are wrapped 
against the ball and burlapped. In the center an 8-foot Hemlock crated for shipment. 
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Planting of small Pines on estate of Nie ESD! Morgan. Tike heate: growth on the left illuerrates the fier arene eeenon 


of the genus containing the Scotch, Pitch and Austrian Pines grow faster when young than the White Pines on the right 


Pitch Pine, continued 

Sand bluffs along the shore of Long Island Sound 
are rapidly wasting away, narrowing the lawns and 
sometimes endangering residences. Sea-walls 
hold the bottom. Pitch Pine will help hold the 
sliding bank at a steeper angle than sod. The 
sod requires that the bank be graded back less 
steep, needs good soil, roots only a few inches 
deep and may slip or dry out. Pitch Pine, Cedar and 
other evergreens root deeply, thrive on sterile sand 
and salt spray and work all the year. Damage is 
most severe in winter. The wind blows the sand 
loose ; even when frozen, and, thawing, lets the sur- 
face slide. The drifting snow carries sand with it. 


Residence of Mr. J. S. Phipps, Westbury, L. I. 


White Pines planted by us on Hicks Tree-Mover, June, 1907, photo- 


Pitch Pine, continued 

Beating rains gully out the bluff and carry the 
sand down. Pitch Pine will check all this. It 
keeps the wind off, holds the snow, prevents the 
frequent thawing, and lessens the gullying by 
the rain. Its deep roots anchor it and check 
sliding, and it holds the accumulating leaf-mold 
from the trees and shrubs which should accom- 
pany it. Road banks, steep terrace slopes, old 
sand pits, all proyide economical uses for Pitch 
Pine. For holding sand dunes it may be worth 
thousands of dollars to many landowners. On 
Cape Cod the government uses it to prevent the 
drifting of sand. Plant 5 to 10 feet apart. 


i i 
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graphed August, 07. We have large Pines ready for immediate delivery any week in the year, and nave invented methods 


to make them succeed. 
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Pine. continued 

éotch. P. sylvestris. For a quick, sym- 
metrical, cheerful blue-green tree, plant the 
Scotch Pine. Mix in permanent trees, as 
White Pines, White Spruce, Englemann’s 
Spruce and Cedar. In a mixed grove of 
various Pines fifteen years old, the Scotch 
Pine is largest and broadest. The tree is 
of good shape with full, round top. It is so 
dense when young that it has good value as 
a screen. We have grown large quantities 
from, seed collected on Long Island. The 
trees are bushy, vigorous, and have good 
roots. They will give as much screen for the 
money as any evergreen we offer. Ever- 
green groves should be thinned out, and, as 
these are short-lived, they will remind the 
owner of the necessary thinning in twenty 
years or more. For planting on the sea- 
shore it should be largely used, either alone 
or mixed with the White Spruce, Pitch and 
Austrian Pine and Red Cedar. 


Austrian. P. Larico, var. Austriaca. If the 


Austrian Pine would live in good condition 
seventy-five years, there would be no fault 
to find with it. The foliage is a good pure 
green, the form is round, full and solid. 
The needles are stiffer than any other Pine 
and seem able to resist salt spray, dry 
winds and drought. In the central parts of 
Long Island it isa handsome tree for twenty 
or thirty years. Near the sea-coast it lives 
longer. The best Pines that have been 
planted along the south shore of Long 
Island from Far Rockaway to South- 
ampton are the Austrian. On. the main- 
land our statement of its being short-lived 
is frequently refuted by examples of old trees. 


inus densiflora. Professor Sargent, Direc- 
tor of Arnold Arboretum, says: ‘‘ Although 
an exceedingly picturesque and beautiful 
tree, it is rarely used by the Japanese as an 
ornamental plant, although it is a common 
inhabitant of their artificial forests. This 
tree is hardy in New England where it is 
already beginning to assume its mature, 
picturesque habit. So far as can be judged 
by an experience of twenty-five years, this 
appears to be the most promising of the 
two-leaved Pines introduced into the 
eastern states from foreign countries.” 
In the arboretum of the late Charles A. 
Dana there is a broad, low, flat-topped tree 
from which we have obtained our stock. 
The color is a clear, dark living green 
even in mid-winter. We recommend them 
highly for mixing in mass plantings and 
covering sandy areas. 
ed, or Norway. P. resinosa. A handsome, 
dark, symmetrical and dense tree, which 
shows no ground for criticism. In foliage 
and form it resembles the Austrian Pine, 
but the needles are not so stiff, and are 
darker green. The foliage remains on two or 
three years. It is named from Norway, Maine, 
and is native from there to Minnesota in dry soil. 
It will make a beautiful tree on the Pine barrens 
of Long Island, for it grows with the Pitch Pine 
on dry, and sterile gravel. We hope to grow it 
largely, and advise planters to mix in a few to get 
acquainted with its merits. 


Mugho, or Mountain. P. montana, var. Mughus. 


The dwarf of a family of giants. Use it with the 
flat-growing Junipers to cover hillsides where 


The plant 


Scotch Pine Grove on Pr 


ground, has furnished the most economical landscape treatment 
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ing of some of our cheap Scotch Pines to cover a terrace 
bank. Planted in May, photographed in August 


The Scotch Pines, 1% feet high, which we offer will do this 
in five years. Windbreak to a garden on the bleakest part of 
Hempstead Plains, at residence of the late Sidney Dillon Ripley 
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att Estate, Glen Cove, planted on sandy 


Pine, Mugho, continued 


tall Pines would shut out the view. To get a 
quick temporary cover, put in the Scotch, Pitch 
or Densiflora Pines, cut them back, and cut them 
out altogether before they crowd the Mugho 
Pine. In the Alps they cover large areas with a 
thicket as high as a man’s head. On the brink of 
a precipice they cling to dry rock, and bend 
beneath the avalanches. Use it similarly on the 
top of a wall. 
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Grove of Austrian Pine 
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Steele, Westbury, L.I. This is one of the most sturdy and 
beautiful Pines, and planters are fortunate that we can offer 
a stock of specimens larger than this. 


resinosa state of Mr. Chas. 


, Red Pare (P. 
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near the breakwater at Pratt Estate, Glen Cove, showing their ability to stand salt spray 


Pine, Mugho, continued 


Plant at the foundations of buildings, at the 
angles of roads and paths and to feather down 
a group of tall evergreens. 

Scrub. P. contorta. A vigorous, rapid-growing 
species, having the appearance of the Pitch and 
Jack Pines. It makes numerous side branches 
at intervals along each season’s growth and, 
therefore, it forms a dense top. Native from 
Alaska southward. 

Jack. P. divaricata; syn., Banksiana. The Jack 
Pine. Grows on the thinnest and driest soils; 
across the bay from Mount Desert we have seen 
it growing in an inch of rock fragments on top 
of granite. In the nursery it is one of the most 
rapid-growing Pines, with an irregular, pictur- 
esque top. 

ull, or Western Yellow. P. ponderosa. The 

most important timber Pine of the Rocky moun- 

tains. It resembles the Austrian Pine, but has 
longer, whitish green needles. 

Pinus parviflora. A Pine from eastern Asia that 
is worthy a place in collections of choice trees. 
It is a neat tree of moderate growth and beauti- 
ful blue-green color. It is a good companion to 
the Swiss Stone Pine, being more irregular 
and picturesque in growth. 

Swiss Stone. P. cembra. A tree for small groups 

) where a large tree would be out of place. It isa 

~ compact, symmetrical tree of blue-green color. 

Rocky Mountain White, or Limber. P. flexilis. 
A rare species from the Rocky mountains. Hardy 
and of slow growth. 

/Bhotan. P. excelsa; syn., P. Nephalensis. The 

' Himalayan representative of the White Pine. 
It is a very handsome young tree with luxuriant 
long foliage, making a dense, broad pyramid. 
The leaves are longer than the White Pine and 
hang down. Unfortunately, this, Pine was partly 
winter-killed in the winter of 1903-04 under the 
same conditions that killed California Privet. 
It is worth planting with other Pines and especi- 
ally on dry soils where the winter-killing need not 
be feared. 


B 
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Pine, continued 

Korean. Pinus Koraiensis. This is a beauti- 
ful tree of blue-green foliage and compact, 
symmetrical growth. It is entirely hardy 
and promises to be a long-lived tree. As 
a food plant it takes high rank, and there 
is a probability of its being the best nut 
Pine for this region. In Arizona and ad- 
jacent states, the Indians get a large part 
of their living from the Pinyon Pines. 


mbrella. Sciadopitys verticillata. A little 
tree that ranks with Boxwood and Palms 
in dignity, refinement and _ aristocratic 
bearing, having the rich color and texture 
of such plants. It forms a narrow pyramid 
3 to 10 feet high, of leaves 5 inches long, 
arranged like the rays of an umbrella. 


Retinospora 
Japan Cypress; Chamaecyparis 


For the summer beauty of evergreens, 

etinospora pisifera and its varieties, R. plu- 
piosa, R. plumosa aurea, R. squarrosa and R. 
filifera are unexcelled. After the severe weather of 
mid-winter they take on a dull green color like th 
American Arborvite, but not as decidedly so. ° 

We have a large stock of these varieties trained | 
into dense, broad domes and pyramids. They are: 
worth two or three times as much as the usual 
Retinosporas of similar height. Their density and 
symmetry give them the appearance of age and 
long established planting. The density of their 
growth lessens the damage from snow in winter. 
They are grown wide apart and we move them with 
three to five times as heavy a ball of earth as is 
customary, therefore, they are in the best possible 
condition to give good results. (See page 44.) 

The prices quoted are low for their quality. 

A frequent use for them is to plant at the base 
of new buildings or terraces. Another use is to make 
beds of evergreens on the borders of a lawn or to 
edge down groups of taller Pines and Cedars. 
Horticulturally, these close plantings are just what 
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Residence of Mr. J. Rogers Maxwell, Glen Cove, L. 1. Mugho 


Pines are the low cushion-shaped trees which will finish off the 
group of taller Austrian Pines. (See page 41.) 


they like best, for they do not like to stand alone on 
a/wind-swept hill. 
etinospora plumosa. Chamecyparis pisifera, 
var. plumosa. This isa fleecy and plumy pyramid 
of light green foliage. It should be used as a back- 
ground or foil for the other varieties. There is 
no evergreen more delicate in its detail of foliage 
than this. 
At Newport it is extensively used with the 


Bed of fancy evergreens at residence of Mr. Walter G. Oakman, Roslyn, L. I. It contains Retinospora, Dwarf Arborvite, 
Nordmann’s Fir, Boxwood, Spruce and Mugho Pine 


44 
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Nassau County Court House. Wm. B. Tubby, Architect. 


posnaies 


The landscape plan and stock from the Westbury Nur- 


series. Evergreen borders of Retinospora, Spruce, Gedar, Laurel, Boxwood, Yucca and Euonymus radicans. Corner illus- 
tration is of our Refinospora squarrosa, 5 feet high, showing broad, dense top and large ball of earth. Compare it with 


narrow, imported stock. 


Retinospora plumosa, continued 


other Retinosporas in evergreen beds in a type 
of design that is there highly developed. The bed 
is designed against an entrance or side of a lawn 
and with long, flowing curves. It may be 15 feet 
wide and 30 feet long. This bed is divided into 
sections of different color. The evergreens used 


\ 
° 


mostly are Retinosporas of the following VERS oS 


ties: Plumosa, Plumosa aurea and Squarrosa; 
Arborvite in the following varieties: Golden, 
Dwarf, Siberian; and Yew in the followng va- 
rieties: Golden, English and Japanese. As these 
grow, they are kept trimmed to a solid, even mass, 
sloping from the back toward the front. This type 
of design is really carpet-bedding, using ever- 
greens the same as Coleus, Geraniums and other 
tender plants. 


R. plumosa aurea (Golden Japan Cypress). C. 
pisifera, var. plumosa aurea. This is a bright, 
cheerful golden yellow all the year. This and the 
Golden Arborvite are the two best yellow ever- 
greens, and may be used where a strong contrast 
is desired. 

R. squarrosa (Blue Japan Cypress). C. pisifera, 
var. squarrosa. This is the handsomest, small, 
blue evergreen for the summer and autumn deco- 
ration of small areas. It grows as a dense, fleecy 
pyramid. Each branch is graceful as an ostrich 
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Retinospora squarrosa, continued 
plume, and when beset with dew it sparkles like 
diamonds. 

Our plants are unusually wide and dense from 
repeated shearing. We recommend them highly 
for the purposes indicated for Plumosa, and for 
decorating formal gardens. 


filifera. C. pisifera, var. filifera. This is another 

of the curious varieties developed by the Japa- 
nese from the wild species. It is a broad cone of 
light green foliage, the tips of the foliage being 
long, green threads, gracefully arching outward 
and downward. 


R. obtusa (Obtuse-leaved Japan Cypress). This 
differs from all the preceding, being a distinct 
species, and in appearance it stands in a class 
by itself. The foliage is a very dark, deep green, 

- rivaling the. Yew and Nordmann’s Fir. A peculiar 

beauty of this species is the formation of the 
lights and shadows. The foliage is in small, 
curved, shell-like fronds. 


. obtusa nana. (Dwarf Obtuse-leaved Japan Cy- 
This pigmy is very dark green, slow- 
growing and compact, gaining but a few inches 
per year. It is useful for edging groups of slow- 
growing evergreens or in a rock-garden. It is a 
form which the Japanese grow as dwarfs in pots 
for a century. 


Raising evergreens from seed in the middle Atlantic states has not been customery, because it is 
easy to import or to grow from cuttings; but such are not all reliably hardy or happy in dry soil. We 
have grown evergreens from seed of Long Island trees and others of similar climates. It has required 
scientific knowledge, foresight and skill. The result is ready. Will you take advantage of it? Evergreens 
mean comfort and beauty. They are coming into fashion. It is right that they should, because the beau- 
tiful and hardy evergreens are now available. 
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Windbreak and Screen of Norway Coe separating vegetable and small- ee garden pe the fee? at residence af 
Mr. J. R. Maxwell, Glen Cove. We have 160,000 White Spruce that will make such dense, narrow, permanent hedges 
better than the Norway Spruce. Now is the economical time to buy them. 


Spruces 


Picea 


Erroneously Abies, including Pseudotsuga 


The Spruce family ranks equal with the Pines. 
mental pla 


otway Spruce - Picea excelsa 


The most rapid-growing of the family, but not 
the handsomest. It is excellent for hedges, as it 
stands clipping well, and if kept widest at the base, 
so that the sun reaches the lower branches, it will 
keep thick to the ground. A young and vigorous 
Norway Spruce is a handsome tree. To keep it so, 
nip off the tips of the leading branches. Otherwise, 
the trees may become open, ragged and haggard in 
appearance when twenty to seventy-five years old. 

The dislike for all evergreens expressed by a few 
people is based mainly upon Norway Spruces under 
this condition. It is about the only evergreen they 
have known. The American nurserymen are partly 
to blame for this opinion. It has been easier to 
import Norway Spruce than to collect seed of better 
species. They grow quickly when young and are 
easy to transplant. The buyer of trees is also partly 
to blame because he could heretofore generally get a 
bigger tree for the money in Norway Spruce than of 
better kinds. We recommend the Norway Spruce 
for hedges, screens, planting on steep sand banks, 
and as a quick-growing filler in groups of orna- 
mental evergreens to be moved later. 


White Spruce - Picea alba 


The measure of our faith in White Spruce is our 
stock of 160,000 trees. 

Perhaps sixty years ago, Joseph Hicks built 
schooners and sent them to Maine for lumber. 
A few White Spruce trees were brought and planted 
in what is now the garden of Mr. Robert Dudley 
Winthrop. They are now 60 feet high, full and 


It is less planted for lumber, but more used for orna- 
ing and windbreak. All the Spruces are pointed trees, sprightly and cheerful in appearance. 


dense from ground to top, in decided contrast to the 
gaunt and rusted Norway Spruces of the same age. 

At the arboretum of the late Charles A. Dana, 
Glen Cove, there are trees of similar age within 50 
yards of the sea-wall, fully exposed to the sweep of 
winds across Long Island Sound. They are in per- 
fect condition, and a beautiful blue-green, unin- 
jured by the severest winter. On the Rockaway 
peninsula there are a number of specimens that are 
thriving excellently, being the handsomest evergreens 
planted and the only old ones dense at the base. 
At numerous other points along the ocean front on 
Long Island, there are handsome dense specimens. 

On the Hempstead Plains, even in the most wind- 
swept portions of Garden City, the White Spruce 
has proven to be the handsomest evergreen. 

Why have we praised both the White Pine and 
the White Spruce as the best evergreens? The 
White Pine is a broad-shouldered, old giant, stretch- 
ing his arms widely against the sky. The White 
Spruce, with her narrow, neat skirts, will make the 
world just as happy and beautiful and occupy less 
space. The White Spruce is a sy mmetrical tree, 
with a conical head. The numerous branchlets keep 
it always dense and, therefore, it is sure to remain 
an efficient screen sil windbreak, because the lower 
branches are retained as long as the tree has suffi- 
cient space. The bluish green, glaucous foliage makes 
‘ts appearance always cheerful and bright. A group 
of them is never gloomy. We have never heard any 
one criticise its appearance or its adaptibility to 
this region. 

The Norway Spruce has scme decided faults 
when old, being open, ragged and sometimes dismal. 
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White Spruce in the park of Mr. H. McK. Twombly, Madison, N. J. ‘They screen the house from the entrance drive 


until a good point of view is reached. 
the White Spruce in beauty, utility and health in that | 


White Spruce, continued: 
The White Spruce is liable to suffer from the bad 
reputation of its relative, especially from those 
people who are not sufficiently alert to see the good 
things and learn the points of difference. One reason 
that people have not become acquainted with the 
merits of the White Spruce is because so very few 
of them have been planted in years past. Naturally, 
the European nurserymen do not grow many of 
them because their own species fit their conditions 
better and grow more rapidly. American nursery- 
men have not grown them because of the difficulty 
of starting them from seed. We do fe know of any 
nurserymen in the eastern part of the United States 


White antec on the lawn of Mrs. John H. Cheever, next the 
ocean, Far Rockaway, L. I. It is on poor gravelly soil. The fiercest 


gales and salt spray only serve to make the foliage thicker. 


They also help stop the noise and smoke from the railroad. No evergreen surpasses 
1,000 acre park and arboretum. 


who have grown evergreens in large quantities from 
seed. One large Long Island nursery which, years ago, 
made a specialty of evergreens, gave up growing 
them from seed because of the difficulties in the 
first month. Our own first attempt largely failed. 
By scientific experiment to determine the proper 
temperature of the soil and degree of moisture and 
light, we got them past their infantile troubles. 
After they are a month old and have begun to form 
woody fiber in the stem and make the second whorl 
of leaves, they are easy to grow. 
Therefore, buy these little plants and plant them 
in beds. An economical way is to plow and harrow 
the ground smooth. Mark it off into squares of 
about 8 inches by a marker made like a big 
rake. Plant them with a dibber in the same 
manner as cabbage. Pack the ground firmly 
around the roots. Watering is not necessary 
if the ground is moist. Cultivate with a wheel 
hoe. In November mulch with 5 inches of 
leaves. Throw on a half-inch of soil to keep 
the leaves from blowing away. In spring, un- 
cover, but let the mulch remain between the 
plants. Very few weeds will appear, the 
mulch being cheaper than cultivation. In 
two or three years the plants will be 1% to 
2% feet high or more, and can be planted 
out in their permanent positions and will 
need no cultivation, being strong enough to 
overcome the grass, weeds and bushes. This 
is easy, cheap and sure. Will you do it? 
The amount of capital needed has been the 
principal reason for not making large plan- 
tations of evergreens. The above is one way 
to overcome that objection. Many people 
buy land and do little or nothing to develop 
it for several years, when trees might be grow- 
ing this way. The land, rain and sunshine cost 
them practically nothing. A nurseryman has. 
to charge for the use of his land. It is lack of 
knowledge, decision and foresight that pre- 
vents getting the most out of the investment. 
It is the wealthiest people who buy the small- 
est trees. They have the most foresight. 
Another way is to plant the little Pines or 
Spruces 3 inches to I foot high in the grass 
and briers, and let them alone. They will 
come along all right. 


White Spruce. How many do you want? No. 2, marking off and transplanting White Spruce during the August 
drought, !907,; No. 6, block of White Spruce, Concolor Fir and Douglas Spruce in our Nursery. 


47: 
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White Spruce Hedge at the entrance court at the residence of Mr. Charles Steele, Westbury, L. 1. Now is the time to 
secure plants at low cost 


Se Spruce, continued Spruce, Englemann’s, continued 
Englemann’s. Picea Englemanni. Some day this of being longer-lived. The oldest specimens in 
will be as popular as the Colorado Blue Spruce. cultivation are dense, narrow pyramids, retaining 
It is also from Colorado, and gives every promise their lower branches. The color differs from the 


Colorado Blue Spruce. It is more blue and less 
white or sage-colored. It is a little bluer than the 
White Spruce and slower in growth. Plant a few 
among other evergreens to add contrast. 
3 Colorado. P. pungens. This is a green form of the 
well-known Colorado Blue Spruce. In its native 
forests it is the most common. Ina batch of seed- 
lings there will be this form, which is blue-green, 
fading to sage-green in winter, and different 


White Spruce from our Nursery, planted on the bleak Hempstead Plains as a windbreak on the property of Mrs. 
Charles F. Myers. The Hempstead Plains are 7,000 acres, from one to twelve miles from New York City line, a wind- 
swept prairie which cost the late A. T. Stewart in 1868 about $45 per acre. How many millions more would they be 
worth if they were planted > Groups of this Spruce and the drought-resisting Oaks and Pines would do more than anything 
else, except better train service, to increase its value for all-the-year residence. We can supply this size in any quantity, 
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Spruce, Colorado, continued 

shades of blue, varying from the green to 
the color of the Koster’s Colorado Blue 
Spruce. It is a strong, vigorous tree, 
making a broad pyramid. It was first 
introduced by Dr. Parry, who sent seeds 
from Colorado in 1861, and first raised by 
Asa Gray in Harvard Botanical Garden. 
On the older specimens cultivated in the 
East, the lower branches are already be- 
ginning to die. It is a good seaside tree 
and should be included in most groups of 
evergreens for the contrast of its gray-green 
foliage. 


Colorado Blue. P. pungens, var. glauca. 
These are selected from seedlings of the 
above and are blue-green, or sage-color. 
Being so striking a contrast and a high- 
priced novelty it has become widely known 
and much sought after, and promises to 
remain in fashion for many years to come. 
In the harmonious grouping of evergreens, 
it is rather difficult to place as it attracts 
too much attention to itself. It appears to 
say, “‘Look at me; I cost more than all the 
rest.’ It cheerfully lights up a dark corner 
and harmonizes with a background of 
Englemann’s Spruce and White Spruce, 
graded back to the darker Pines and Firs. 
The scintillations of its silvery sheen are 
like a lace of hoar-frost sparkling in the sun. 
We have hundreds of these trees and be- 
lieve that we are offering one of the cheap- 
est opportunities to get trees of good, dis- 
tinct blue color. 


er 


Koster’s Colorado Blue. P. pungens, var. Oriental Spruce on the grounds of Mr. Clarkson Cowl, Great 
glauca Kosterti. This bears the name of an Neck, L. I., showing its superiority to the Norway Spruce on the 
enterprising nurseryman who selected an ight, which is ragged and open. White Spruce is equally superior 


extra-blue tree from which to graft. The with the added advantage of a cheerful blue-green color. 
color of a block of trees is more uniform 


than the above. Our stock has been grown here Spruce, Oriental, continued 


for some time, has large balls of roots, and has Neck, there is an avenue of magnificent speci- 
become well acclimated. mens 45 feet high and 20 feet broad. This species 
Oriental. P. orientalis. This is the best tall, dark, always presents a dense mass of foliage be- 
narrow column. On the Cowl place at Great cause it retains its foliage for eight or nine years, 


eis 


and Birch compose well in the land- 


Douglas Spruce and White Birch at Maxwelton, Glen Cove. Pine, Oak, Spruce 


scape, and they like each other’s company 


= 


9) 


/ 


/ 
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Spruce, Oriental, continued 


therefore it never gets open or ragged or gloomy. 
Of course, a lawn planted with this in excess 
would be too somber and ponderous. The art of 
landscape design with plants consists largely in 
arranging the lights and shadows, and the 
various shades of green. The Oriental Spruce 
offers the best color of its form. Another ever- 
green of that form is the Balsam Fir, common in 
the northern forest, but, unfortunately, it does 
not retain its lower branches when over Io feet 
high in this vicinity. Another dark evergreen is 
the Nordmann’s Fir, which is a much broader 
pyramid with larger foliage, giving a different. 
texture. The Japanese Yew is equally as dark. 
A prominent landscape architect says that he 
would use Oriental Spruce much more often if it 
was not so difficult to transplant. Like the 
Hickory tree it first builds a sure foundation of 
long and deep roots. We grow our plants wide 
apart and frequently dig a trench around them 
to root-prune them and make a dense mass of 
fibrous roots. They are comparatively rare in 
nurseries because of the difficulty of transplanting 
them and because they are slow to get to salable 
size. However, they are not slow-growing when in 
their permanent location. We advise their use 
in various soils and situations, where a collection 
of the best evergreens is wanted. 


Pseudotsuga Douglasii; syn., Pseudo- 


tsuga mucronata. We recommend this tree highly - 


because of its rapid growth and because it keeps 
in good condition. The highest authority on trees 
says of it: ‘“‘It is one of the most beautiful and 
valuable of American conifers, promising to sur- 
pass in permanence and mature beauty the other 


Alcock’s. 
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Spruce, Douglas, continued 


to the foliage. Its habit, however, is entirely 
different from the Colorado Blue Spruce or 
Englemann’s Spruce, lacking their sturdy, stiff 
appearance. The long, graceful shoots arch out- 
ward. The foliage is always dense and the long 
lower branches sweep the ground. 

The Latin name indicates its botanical relation 
to the Hemlock. Its softer texture and more 
graceful outline suggest its being grouped with 
the Hemlock, and where the graceful effect of the 
Hemlock is desired in places too windy for the 
latter. It grows as rapidly as the Norway Spruce 
and we recommend that it be substituted. 

We make a careful study of the climate and 
soil of the region from which we get our seed. 
The value of this to our customers is well illus- 
trated by this species. We ordered seed which 
was said to have been collected at 8,000 feet ele- 
vation in Colorado. After growing several 
thousand trees a few years they had to be thrown 
out. On our occasional severe winters they win- 
ter-kill, as do some trees imported from France. 

We now have an extensive stock of the hardiest 
form, being assured by the United States Forest 
Service that the seed was collected at the proper 
altitude. A large proportion of these trees have 
the beautiful blue-green color. 


P. bicolor; syn., Alcockiana. This is 
bluer than the Colorado Blue Spruce in the winter 
time, especially when viewed by the horizontal 
rays of the sun illuminating the lower side of the 
foliage, for the blue is all on the under side of the 
leaves and is not washed off by winter storms: 
It is a taller and narrower tree than the Colorado 
Blue Spruce and grows more rapidly. 


conifers of western America.’ It was introduced \ Tiger Tail. P. polita. Like many other of our 


hardiest evergreens this comes from the northern 
mountains of Japan. It is a rough, broad, irregu- 
lar tree, with stubby, sharp-pointed, yellow-green 
leaves. It appears to be entirely hardy and prom- 
ising for windy places. 


by Dr. Parry with the Colorado and Englemann’s \ | 
Spruce in 1861. Like the other Colorado ever- \ 
greens it has a beautiful green or glaucous sheen 


Yew - Taxus 


Japanese. Taxus cuspidata. The Yew and Holly, 
and the Oak have enduring places in the literature 
of English-speaking people, and there will always 
be a demand for them. Unfortunately, the 
English Yew is not reliably hardy in northeastern 
United States, although many old plants of it are 
struggling along in sheltered places. Thousands 
of dollars are wasted in importing English Yew 
and other evergreens which disappear in a few 
years. 

The Japanese Yew, or, at least, certain forms of 
it from the colder part of Japan, is hardy and 
would be extensively used if this fact were known. 
The oldest plant we know of is about 10 feet high 
and 21 feet wide. It-is very dark green in color 
and has not been damaged by the severest win- 
ters. It is as yet too rare in nurseries to recom- 
mend for hedges, but we see no reason why the 
Yew hedges of England should not be reproduced 
in this country. 


Japanese. 7. cuspidata, var. capitata. This name 
does not appear in any catalogue now published 
and we have the only commercial stock of it. It 
is upright in habit like a Fir tree. A plant about 
twenty-five years old is 13 feet high and 9 feet 
broad. It keeps a central leader and in Japan 
grows 40 feet high with a trunk 2 feet in diameter. 


neem 


Japanese Yew. In the background are sheared Cedars 


planted by us in the formal garden designed by Daniel Lang- 
ton, Landscape Architect for the late Mr. Robert L. Stevens. 
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PA Yew, continued 


| Dwarf Japanese. 7. cuspidata. var. brevi- 
folia. This is black-green in color, with 
short, stubby branches indicating great 
hardiness. We recommend it highly where 
a low evergreen of irregular, picturesque 
habit is needed. It will grow perhaps 3 feet 
high and 15 feet broad in twenty years, 
resembling in» size the Common Juniper, 
but the branches spread horizontally from 
a stiff central trunk, whereas the Juniper 
has numerous trailing branches. 


| Canadian. T. Canadensis. This carpets the 

/damp forests. Some of the old botanies 

¥ record it as native of Manhattan Island. 
In cultivation, it forms a beautiful cushion 
about 2 feet high and 15 feet wide, there 
being several old plants on Long Island 
that are hardy and handsome. 


Spreading. 7. repandens. This isa beautiful 
and graceful plant growing 4 feet high and 
twice as broad. The branchlets arch grace- 
fully and make a dense, dark green plant. 
It is very rare and hardy, and, as the name 
does not appear in the horticultural books, 
we Cannot say where it is native, but it 
appears to be quite hardy here. It will 
stand dense shade, but that does not 
mean the shade of a Silver Maple tree 
which would exhaust the moisture in the 
summer. 


English. 7. baccata. This will grow in 
sheltered positions, and we recommend the 
| purchase of these plants for a dark green : —. a 
~ cover under Locust trees or shady places Canadian Yew (Taxus Canadensis) as a carpet bordering a path. 
in such valleys as Cold Spring and Roslyn, Now that we offer hardy varieties of the Yew family, some of them 
being varieties not elsewhere listed, we trust they 

will be used in landscape planting. 


cna So 


Yew, English, continued 


or for planting about houses on the east 
end of Long Island where the ocean cli- 
_-mate is favorable. 


sa Golden English. 7. baccata, var. elegan- 
“sf tisstma. We havea stock of plants twenty 
years old that have been grown on Long 
Island and demonstrate the frequent ex- 
pression that the Golden variety is hardier 
than the species. They can be used in a 
garden or planted in tubs. 


There are thousands of families in apart- 
ments, flats and tenements that should be 
bringing up their children, all the year, in the 
country. Tunnels and electric traction and 
automobiles and the comparative cost will 
soon compel or permit living in the country. 
It is objected that the country in winter is 
bleak, windswept, lacks beauty and privacy. 
Evergreens will cure this. 

There are other objections to all-the- 
year country residence,—social, educational, 
amusement, water supply, domestic service 
certainty and promptness of transportation, 
that evergreens cannot cure, but these objec- 
tions are yearly lessening. 

We have the largest size, largest quantity) 


Englemann’s Spruce at residence of Mr. James A. Blair, Oyster cheapest, most hardy and cheerful evergreens 
Bay, L. I. offered in the northeastern United States. 
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Entrance drive to the residence of Mr. T. J. Regan, Wheatley Hills. This shows large plantations of various shrubs 
bordering the drives and boundaries of the property. Such plantations can be economically made by using small shrubs as 
offered in our price-list, planted 2 to 5 feet apart. [If heavily manured the first year, they will grow rapidly and give a good 
effect the second year. Thereafter, such groups prove cheaper than the lawn, for they require less labor. For such plantings 
we recommend Barberry, Deutzia, Red-twigged Dogwood, Elaagnus, Forsythia, White Fringe, Hercules’ Club, Upright 
Honeysuckle, Magnolia, Japanese Maple, Privet, Rhodotypos, Spirea, Sumach, Syringa, Weigela, etc. 


Shrubs — 


We do not head this department Flowering Shrubs because planters are coming to realize that flowers 
are not the main object. This was well expressed by Samuel Parsons, Landscape Architect, New York 
Park Department: ‘The flowers are only an incident.’ The principal thing is the form, texture, and 
density of the foliage masses and their way of carrying lights and shadows. It is from such elements that 
a landscape composition is made. If, in addition, some shrubs give a beauty of flower or fruit, that must be 
harmoniously arranged, but should not be the controlling reason for its use. 

Many of the best shrubs for landscape planting have flowers that are of but little prominence. On the 
other hand, several of the most showy flowers are on plants which are ugly abominations for the rest of 
the season. The worst mistakes in landscape design are made by giving too great prominence to freaks of 
variegated or purple foliage, or utilizing plants mainly for their flowering value. 

The attempt is made in these descriptions to state various landscape problems as they appear on Long 
Island, and to suggest shrubs that may be used in their solution. ~An index of these problems will be found 
at the back of the catalogue. 

The use of shrubs and other plants for covering the ground instead of grass is but little understood 
in this region. We have grown many varieties of shrubs, vines and evergreens from seed or cuttings in large 
quantities, so they can be sold at low rates for this purpose. 

A prominent landscape architect says: ‘‘ The foliage of shrubs that are well established remains green 
when dry weather turns grass brown. The broad mass o shrubbery will take care of itself when the grass 


needs frequent attention. It might with advantage replace grass upon all surfaces too steep to walk upon . 


with comfort,” and, it might be added, too expensive, or impossible, to keep in good lawn 

Large shrubs are not as decided an advantage as large trees. The reason is that most shrubs will attain 
a mature effect in two to four years. However, we have a number of large shrubs suitable for immediate 
effect that are especially desirable about new residences or to use with large trees to immediately complete 
the landscape. For houses completed after the planting season we can successfully plant large shrubs and 
evergreens in late May and June or July. 

We aim to keep a good assortment of shrubs, but we have not made our nursery mainly of shrubs, for 
that is an error nurserymen are prone to make, shrubs giving the quickest return on the investment and most 
of them being easily propagated from cuttings, while most of the valuable deciduous and evergreen trees 
are propagated from seed, which is more difficult to get and takes longer to grow. 

Plantations of shrubs should be made much closer than their permanent growth permits. The thinning 
should commence in two to four years. It is usually left too late or entirely neglected. 

Shrubs are the best under-planting for deciduous and evergreen groves. Trees will generally grow 
much faster where shrubs shade the ground and hold the leaves about their roots, than when they are grow- 
ing in the open lawn. Young evergreens, especially Hemlock, make a good start when planted among the 
shrubs. With evergreens, however, it is very essential that the shrubs be thinned or cut back every year 
to allow 2 feet of space for the sun to reach the lower limbs of the evergreens. 
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Aralia pentaphylla. An upright, arching shrub, 
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An economical way to make large shrub plantations is to buy small plants one to two years old at 
$8 to $20 per hundred. Plant them 2 to 4 feet apart and cut them off about 6 inches high. Mulch the ground 
heavily with manure. The first season will show a luxuriant, dense growth of gracefully arching branches, 
whereas, the planting of large shrubs, 5 feet high, is liable to be thin the first year, especially if they are 
not well manured. Large plantations of shrubs can be made and cut down in the autumn, and will do much 
to relieve the pressure on the short spring planting season. 


Azalea, continued 
Althea - Rose of Sharon problem of what to plant along the edges of streams 
(Hibiscus Syriacus) and ponds. 

The Altheas and Hydrangeas are the most shoe Azalea amoena. See Broad-leaved Evergreens, 

flowers for August and September. We occasionally page 68. yyy Ae 
hear stated: ‘‘I do not like Altheas; they have suc /A. arborescens. This is native in the Alleghany 
an ugly purple or magenta color.’’ There are, how- mountains. The flowers are white or tinged with 
ever, a number of varieties with bright red and pink pink and very fragrant. It is a pone and vig- 
colors and others that are pure white. The Altheas orous shrub with shiny foliage. We recommend 


it highly for mass planting in shrubberies. 
Chinese. A. mollis. The Azalea mollis has the 
\ largest flower of any of the Azaleas, individual 
florets being funnel-shaped and as large as the 


are all tall-growing shrubs, attaining a height of 10 
feet or more. They are usually narrow at the base, 
forming a V-shaped plant when old. This tendency 
can be readily corrected by pruning when young. 


It is best to plant them at the back of groups of Rhododendron. They are in clusters 4 to 6 inches 
shrubs. Altheas makes beautiful flowering hedges in diameter. They bloom before the foliage ap- 
and the annual pruning, when dormant, does not pears in May. Colors range through the yellow 
affect their blooming, because, unlike most shrubs, Series, from pale lemon to salmon and deep 
they bloom on branches of the current year’s orange. We have large, old plants that are well 
growth. established, with large balls of earth. They should 


be used at the borders of shrubbery, and they can 

Aralia be used in the woodland, but the flower is so large 

that they appear less harmonious than the 
/ / native American varieties. - 

about 4 feet high, of the habit of Spirea Van | A. lutea; syn., A. ecalendulacea. This is named 

Houttei, with glossy and waxy foliage. It is not ~ the Flame Azalea because in the Alleghany 


conspicuous in flower or fruit, but the color and mountains, when in bloom, it looks as if the under- 
texture recommend its use. ; brush were afire. The colors are orange, orange- 

A. spinosa (Hercules’ Club; Angelica Tree). The scarlet and yellow. It blooms in May after the 
second year on a new place will often show this Chinese and is a taller-growing plant. We have a 
to be the most vigorous of all shrubs. It is as group in the orchard 6 feet high and it seems 
vigorous as an Ailanthus, but nobody hates it perfectly at home there. An old orchard often 
as they do the latter. It sends up one or more forms part of the lawn, and in the semi-shade this 
thorny branches with finely divided leaves 2 feet and other Azaleas are very appropriate. 


long and broad. In mid-summer the top is 
crowned by an equally large cluster of minute 
white flowers followed by black berries. The 
stems are thickly covered with spines. 


Azalea - Rhododendron 


The Azaleas are the deciduous or leaf-dropping 
members of the Rhododendron genus. The delicate 
beauty of the Azaleas is as little known as their 
showiness in mass or the ease with which they are 
grown. The colors are pink, cherry, carmine, crim- 
son, white, yellow and salmon. Some of these shades 
clash with some varieties of Rhododendrons, but, 
as most Azaleas are through before the Rhododen- 
drons begin, there is little trouble on this point. 

Culture requirements are the same as for Rhodo- 
dendrons,—just leaf-mulch; that’s all. Azaleas have 
the advantage over Rhododendrons that there is no 
foliage to carry through the winter. 

The uses and locations for Azaleas are numerous. 
For decorating woodland they are excellent, har- 
monizing with their surroundings. Most of the 
varieties are native to such places and there can 
be no more beautiful treasure to discover in a wood- 
land glade than the Azalea and LadyeSlipper Or- 
chid. To establish them in the woods, select a 
place where there is a little sunshine so that they 
will bloom more freely. Dig a large hole to check 
the competition of the existing trees. The Azalea j : 
viscosa is native to swamps where little hummocks Azalea mollis on a lawn. This gives the greatest show in 
appear abovethe water. Therefore, withtheClethra, early May, but some of its colors are crude and it is sur- 
Button Bush, Red-twigged Dogwood, Black Alder, passed in beauty by the earlier Azalea Vaseyi and the othe: 
and Marsh Mallow, it makes a solution to the _ later kinds. 
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/ Azalea, continued Azalea, White, continued 


Ghent. Azalea pontica. In England the choicest yunfeln (ately Sects. Ne oles OG PRIS giowa | 


garden treasures are called “American plants,” -in the nursery for a dozen years. 
meaning the Azaleas, Rhododendrons and Moun- Southern. A. Vaseyt. This was recently discov- 


: : ered in the southern Alleghanies and was named 
tain Laurel. The Ghent Azaleas include a long after Dr. Vasey, United States Botanist. In our 
list of named varieties originating mostly at 


inion it is the loveliest one of all. The color 
Ghent, Belgium, by hybridizing the Azalea pon- Senna . : . a 
tica of Asia Minor with the American species, as is the most delicately shaded shell-pink. A few 


are nearly white. It is the first to bloom and, 
eee eet ieee a eee pee ae ne compentory on plants a 
Azalea, frequently several colors harmoniously ee any ee or f a aes i: ore’ pane we 
blended in one flower. Many varieties have Bet alt Oe eae POE aT AS igs woman 
double flowers. We have a quantity of old plants should experiment with forcing it, for it is one 
eae sous of Lon Re eee of several beautiful flowers capable of relieving 
years and are well established, which we dig with Fae ene ee ae ot oes eae 
large balls of earth. A bed of Azaleas should hold REN ath Sere ee 
equal rank with the rose-beds in a flower-garden. Pp 
Our collection presents an unequaled opportunity. 


Pinxter Flower (Wild Honeysuckle; Swamp } Barberry - Berberis 


Apple). A. nudiflora. This grows on Long Island Japanese. Berberis Thunbergit. The Japanese 
with or near the Mountain Laurel. It is found on \ / Barberry is the most popular shrub and hedge 
the crest of Harbor Hill where soil is rather dry ~ plant from Newport north. It is becoming very 
and gravelly, and also on the slopes of the hills popular here. It is not likely to be overdone, as 
where therearesprings at the base, as at Plandome, the California Privet, because it is not quite so 
Oyster Bay, Cold Spring, Herricks, and many quickly propagated. It is hardy where the Cali- 
other places. It does not flaunt its beauty fre- fornia Privet is not. It never gets thin at the 
quently along the road-sides on Long Island as bottom, in fact, it is the thickest and densest 
upon the mainland where solid rock holds up the shrub at the base of any we know. It makes a 
moisture. Ihe 8 a graceful shrub, occasionally low hedge and requires little or no trimming to 

5 feet high, with delicate pink blossoms. keep it in presentable condition. That is a big 
/White. A. viscosa. In passing swampy _ places, cash saving as compared with California Privet. 
/ the pleasant perfume of this is often evident in If left alone it will grow 4 feet high and 6 feet 
July. It is the latest of the Azaleas to bloom. broad in a few years. It is not likely to grow tall 

It is pure white, sometimes tinged with pink. enough to make a screen 8 feet high, as is often 
The outside of the flowers have viscid hairs required of the Ibota or California Privet. On 


EF 
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The Japanese, or Thunberg’s Barberry, has a dozen or more landscape uses. Here it holds a steep bank better and 
cheaper than grass. Its lights and shadows correspond with the Dogwood beyond. It exceeds the Dogwood in the persis- | 
tence of its red berries, which remain till May, while the robins strip the Dogwood in November. Entrance drive of Mr. 
R. D. Winthrop, Westbury, L. I. 
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Barberry, Japanese, continued 


the other hand, it is much more defensive 
than they. For its height, this is the best 
thorny hedge. For a taller thorny hedge, 
the Cockspur Thorn is best. In hedge 
planting, the Barberry can be put wider 
apart than the Privet and therefore reduce 
the cost. The lower branches extend 
horizontally close to the ground wider than 
any other shrub. Therefore it can be plant- 
ed 2 or 2% feet apart, while Privet is fre- 
quently planted in a double row 6 inches 
apart. 

In the autumn the Barberry foliage will 
turn so red as to look like a bed of Salvia. 
For winter decoration the Barberry holds 
the color of its coral berries until covered 
by the new foliage and flowers early in 
May. In the desolate days of March, the 
Barberry will be the most cheerful note 
in the murky and bedraggled shrubbery. 
The practical uses of the Barberry in 
planting country estates are numerous. 
The edge of shrubbery should go solidly 
to the ground to give a neat finish and to 
screen the unkempt stems and bare ground 
of the taller shrubs. For this purpose, the 
Thunberg’s Barberry stands preéminent. Of 
course, its exclusive use would lead to monotony 
in such situations. We recommend also for this 
purpose, Deutzia gracilis, Forsythia suspensa, Up- 
right Honeysuckle, Indian Currant, Prostrate 
Privet, Rhodotypos Kerrioides, Thunberg’s Spirea, 
Spirea Van Houttet, Stephanandra flexuosa, Y ellow 
Root and many others. Another use for Japanese 
Barberry is covering steep banks, at the side of a 
road, or clothing a hill. It will make a dense, 
even-topped thicket, needing absolutely no care 
when established, for even weeds will be shaded 
out and discouraged from pushing through the 
foliage. For game cover it has the necessary 
qualities of furnishing abundant berries and 
protection from enemies. At Harbor Hill, the 
estate of Mr. Clarence H. Mackey, Roslyn, 
a hedge of Barberry forms an elegant border to 
the stately entrance drive. Plant it against the 
foundation of a house where it is difficult to select 
shrubs which will thrive and maintain a dense, 
rounded form without getting too large. The origi- 
nal plant introduced into this country is at Bussey 
Institute, Harvard, and has the rounded surfaces 
and even, close growth of the old dwarf Boxwood. 
It is about 8 feet high and 12 feet broad. No in- 
sect or fungous enemies injure this species. 


_ European. B. vulgaris. This isa common Barberry 
which has run wild through New England pas- 
tures and along the stone walls. It forms a tall, 
gracefully arching shrub, shaped like Spirea 
Van Houtteiz. In autumn it is laden with long, 
grape-like clusters of red berries which are used 
for making jam. 

Purple. B. vulgaris, var. purpurea. Since Prunus 
Pissardi has “been abandoned because it is so 
seriously attacked by San José scale, this is the 
best purple shrub. The young shoots are bright 
red. It has yellow flowers and red berries. 


Bayberry - Wax Myrtle 
( Muyrica cerifera) 
This is the most abundant shrub on Long Island 
in sandy ground exposed to the sun. For drought 


resistance it is unsurpassed. You have probably 
noticed in a drought the wilted appearance of the 


Group of Catalpa Bungei of bush form, Ce Silver Linden 
in distance. This is in a small park we designed and planted on a 
bit of vacant public land at Hempstead for Mr. August Belmont. 


Bayberry, continued 

average shrub planting, for it must be confessed 
most shrubs in nursery catalogues are native either 
of swampy ground or under woods where they are 
protected from the fierce drying of full sunshine. 
Drought-resisting shrubs are the Eleagnus, Hazel- 
nut, Hypericum, Indigo Bush, Scrub Oak, Dwarf 
Chestnut Oak, Cockspur Thorn, and the Sumac 
family. Bayberry is a rounded, compact, dark green 
bush, 3 to 6 feet high, with white berries from which 
wax candles are made. Recommended for seaside, 
bluffs and dry knolls and road banks. 


Button Bush 


The shrub that will endure the deepest water. 
In the small ponds, the kettle “‘holes’”’ left by the 
glacier on the hills of Long Island, this shrub grows. 
In spring it is covered a foot deep for several weeks, 
and yet it thrives equally well on upland and makes 
a handsome, round bush, perhaps 6 feet wide, with 
leaves as dark and glossy as a Rhododendron. The 
name originates from the pendant white balls which 
appear in July. 


Catalpa 


Catalpa Bungei, Bush Form. Cafa/pa bignon- 
toides, var. nana. A shrub that has not been 
known to flower; however, it has good foliage 
value, especially at the seaside. It makes a large, 
round bush, 6 to 10 feet high, with larger foliage 
than any other shrub, the leaves being about 
7 inches wide. It is benefited by occasional 
cutting back. We have a stock of uniformly 
trained domes suitable for formal planting or for 
immediate effect on seaside lawns. 


Chokeberry 


(Aronia nigra; syn., Pyrus arbutifolia) 


This shrub is largely used by some 
planters for its red and black berries. It g grows Wi 
on the sand dunes and other sterile places. From it 
irregular and open growth, it is pest use 
masses at the background. 


lands« ape 
I 
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Corchorus - Kerria Japonica 


In old-fashioned gardens this was a favorite, and 
rightfully so. For a long period in the summer it is 
decorated with brilliant golden balls about 1% 
inches in diameter. It is not a large or massive 
shrub but forms a graceful little plant about 3 feet 


high, with bright green stems. 


Deutzia 


For making up a bulk of tall shrubs, the Deutzias 
rank with the Viburnum, Cornus, Mock Orange, 
Weigela and Lilac. The two following varieties 
are quick to grow, handsome in foliage and 
showy when in flower and should be used for form- 
ing ee screens, their ultimate height being about 
10 feet. 


Deutzia crenata. The flowers of this are pure 
white pendant bells in upright racemes. When in 
bloom it is a tall and gracefully arching shrub, 
but as the lower branches may be bare, it is best 
to plant the lower-growing varieties in front. June. 


Pride of Rochester. In this the flowers are striped 
with red on the outside of each petal, giving a 
distinct color effect in its season of bloom in June. 


Dwarf. D. gracilis. This is largely forced for 
Easter blooming. Its flower effect is just as pretty 
in the shrubbery or flower garden. It forms a 
mound perhaps 3 feet high, of delicate pure white 
flowers as graceful as Lily-of-the-Valley. May. 


Deutzia Lemoinei, showing the value of it and its parent, Deutzia 
gracilis, as a low shrub to edge down groups of taller shrubs. 


Deutzia, continued 

D. Lemoinei. A hybrid of the latter, with 
more vigorous growth and larger flowers, 
-well worthy of the name of the famous 
horticulturist for whom it was named. It 
is a welcome addition to the short list of 
shrubs suitable for edging down taller 
shrubs and trees. 


Dogwood - Cornus 


The name, Dogwood, first brings to mind 
the White Dogwood (Cornus florida), with 
its large, butterfly-like blossoms in May, 
which is described on page 15, under Trees. 
The species here described are shrubs of 
decided value in decorative planting, those 
with red bark filling a place occupied by no 
other. 


Red-twigged. Cornus alba, var. Sibirica. 
This has deep, crimson bark and it should 
be used in large groups for its winter effect, 
as it shows off best when there are a number 
of plants together. Abundant clusters of 
small white blossoms are borne in early 
summer, followed by white fruit. 


Cornus sanguinea. This resembles the 
last and has darker red bark. 


Panicled. C. paniculata. In damp or rocky 
ground this makes a thicket of slender 
brown twigs that are so numerous and dense 

/ as to give a pleasing color tone even in 
the winter. The clusters of small white 
flowers with slender pointed leaves, and 
the ornamental white fruit, are all of good 
landscape value. 


Elder 


Common. Sambucus Canadensis. A familiar 
roadside shrub, always healthy and vigorous, with 
immense panicles of white blossoms and purple 
fruit. It will make a dense thicket the first year. 


Golden. S. nigra, var. aurea. For those who like 
golden foliage, this is attractive in early summer. 


Marsh. Baccharis halimifolia. Weare often asked 
what shrub will grow near salt water. There are 

“many of them, but this will grow the nearest, for 
its favorite habitat is where its roots are covered 
at high tide. The plants, having fertile flowers, 
are very ornamental in the autumn with a white 
down, which is different from any other shrub 
and is conspicuous when no other shrubs, except 
Witch Hazel, are in bloom. (See page 33.) 


| Flaeagnus 


Elaeagnus umbellata. Silver Thorn. It used to 
be taught that only plants of the pea family 
(Leguminose) had the power of gathering nitro- 
gen from the air. The behavior of El@agnus um- 
bellata in this nursery appears to indicate the 
truth of the statement that this plant can also 
do so through partnership with a fungus on the 
roots. It grows very vigorously, even in poor, 
sandy ground, and other shrubs near it are as 


dark green and vigorous as if they were adjacent — 


to a supply of fertility, while those at a distance 
are yellowish and of short growth, indicating 
lack of nitrogen. 

It is a tall, arching shrub, 10 feet high and 
broad, with pungently fragrant flowers and 
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Elzeagnus umbellata, continued 


silvered foliage. It is a suitable shrub for seaside 
planting. In Japan the children go about nibbling 


branches of the sweet red berries which here are . 


attractive to the birds and poultry. 


iE longipes. Introduced a few years ago as a fruit 
of the cranberry and currant class. It isa showy 
berry-bearing shrub in early July. The fruit is 
over % inch long, brilliant red and pleasantly 
acid when ripe fully. It grows about 4 feet high. 
We have an unusual stock of old plants. 


V7 Exochorda - Pearl Bush 


Exochorda grandiflora. A rare shrub of great 
beauty. The pure white flowers are so abundantly 
borne as to cover the plant. They are about 1% 
inches in diameter, in long, pendent racemes, 
appearing with the foliage in May. It is a tall 
shrub, attaining 10 feet, but as it is rather awk- 
ward in shape, it is best at the background of a 


group. 
Forsythia - Golden Bell 


The Golden Bells stand in a class by themselves, 
and, with the Magnolias, are the first showy shrubs. 
Early in April they are a wealth of brilliant golden 
yellow. In one of the Boston parks there was a 
gravel pit that has been transformed to such a thing 
of beauty that many make a point of visiting it. The 
foliage is entirely healthy and the growth vigorous. 
Beautiful winter bouquets are made by standing 
the twigs in water in a window where it comes in 
bloom in a few days. 


Forsythia Fortunei. F. suspensa, var. Fortunei. 


A tall, arching shrub, reaching 10 feet in height. 


‘F. suspensa. Almost indistinguishable from the 


V 


above, except that the slender branches hang 


The problem of planting along drives in the Ee is here solved by using Forsythia suspensa. On the road 
residence of Mr. Harry Payne Whitney to Harbor Hill 


| 


J 
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Forsythia suspensa, continued 


perpendicularly from old plants. 
for bordering groups of shrubs. 


F. viridissima. The foliage and habit of this is 
very distinct, being more like the California 
Privet in its upright, vigorous growth and glossy 
dark green foliage, retained late in autumn when 
it turns toa purple shade. The flowers are slightly 
smaller than the two above species and it also 
differs in hardiness. The tips and flower-buds 
were winter-killed in the unusually severe winter 
of 1903-04. 


It is excellent 


Fringe 


White. Chionanthus Virginica. An Indian rubber 
plant outdoors. There is no other hardy shrub 
resembling it and yet it harmonizes with other 
planting, being native from New Jersey south- 
ward. It grows to a height of 15 feet or more and 
has a_ sturdy, enduring appearance. It has 
hitherto been rare in cultivation and used as 
single specimens. Now that we offer it in large 
quantities, it should be used extensively in border 
plantings the same as the Dogwood tree and the 
large-growing shrubs. It is free from insects or 
fungous attacks and its luxuriant, dark and hand- 
some foliage gives a touch of elegance not con- 
tributed by the average shrub. 

When in blossom in June, the tree appears as 
if it were festooned with the most delicate white 
lace. It is only occasionally that a bargain like 
this is available, as the seed crop is irregular. 
Those who take advantage of it will be proud of 
their White Fringe Trees. There are many such 
bargains in this Catalogue, where valuable stock 
is offered at lower rates than usual, and lower 
than they are likely to be in the near future. 
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Honeysuckle, Upright, continued 
more decorative than any other red-berried 
shrub, with its translucent coral berries. It 
is a strong, clean shrub, oak-like in its branching. 

Lonicera Morrowii. This Japanese species is very 
wide-spreading and _ is especially ornamental 
in flower and fruit. The flowers are pure white, 
changing to yellow. 

) Fragrant. L. fragrantissima. One of the earliest 

—  spring-blooming shrubs, pushing forth both its 
jJeaves and pink flowers in early April. Some foli- 
/age remains bright green until midwinter. 
- Standishii. Frequently the snow-storms of 
early March will cover the strongly fragrant 
yellow blossoms of this shrub. 

L. Maacki. Probably this is here introduced for the 
first time in this country. It has been recently 
discovered in western China. Its pure white 
flowers are larger than those of the other upright 
Honeysuckles and the leaves larger and darker 
green. : 

L. Philomela. A vigorous, upright shrub, with 
pendant pink blossoms in April. 


Horse-Chestnut - AEsculus 


Dwarf. sculus parviflora; syn., macrostachya. 
There is a period between the June-blooming 
Spireas, Upright Honeysuckles, Mock Orange, 
Magnolias, Deutzias, etc., and the late summer- 
blooming Hydrangeas and Altheas, which this 
shrub fills to perfection. The tall, feathery 
spikes of bloom are the embodiment of graceful- 
ness. Itisa shrub ultimately 8 feet high, but rather 
slow to attain this height and also difficult to 
propagate; therefore its rarity in nursery 


- catalogues. 
The White Fringe flowers are only a part of its beauty. 
The dark green massive foliage and sturdy growth give it a Hydrangea 
dignity surpassing most shrubs. It has been so rare that it The Hydrangeas are all conspicuous from mid- 


has been used as an isolated specimen, but it is best in large = summer to autumn. They are shrubs of moderate 
groups. With the Magnolia glauca it will make harmo- _ height to be used in the foreground or in beds by 
nious and rich plantations about Long Island water-courses themselves. Their popularity is well deserved for 
and on upland. their freedom of growth and healthfulness. The 
most popular is Hydrangea paniculata grandzflora, 
Hazelnut with its immense heads of white flowers. Those 
American. There is noreason why the shrub- 
bery should not bear some useful fruit or 
nuts, provided the foliage is healthy and 
harmonious. Copses of Hazel are beautiful, 
even in winter, with their even-tinted haze 
of twigs. This species is native in dry and 
rocky ground. Every country boy ought 
to know how to get ahead of the chipmunks 
in gathering them in early September. A 
group on the lawn will give his suburbanite 
brother an opportunity to do the same. 
The Japanese Chestnut is free from the 
Chestnut disease and can also be used as 
a tall shrub. 


Honeysuckle - Lonicera 


The Upright, or Bush Honeysuckles, are a 
class of shrubs of the highest usefulness. 
They are always healthy, vigorous and of 
good form, sturdy and strong in appearance, 
and well clothed with foliage to the base. 
We have grown them in large quantities and 

, offer them very low. We feel certain you will ee Ra ae = ; 
\ receive more than full value for the price. Upright Honeysuckle in Arnold Arboretum. This exhibits about | 
Upright. Lonicera Tatarica. When in all the good qualities of a shrub for extensive planting. It has oak- 
bloom in early summer this is one of the like strength of branches and massing of lights and shadows in the 
handsomest shrubs, covered by delicate foliage; beautiful, fragrant flowers, and bright red berries. We have 
‘pink and white blossoms. In August it is a large quantity of broad plants at low rates, : 


Aen aia 
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Hydrangea, continued 
whose knowledge is limited to this variety, and those 
who have become tired of it, should try some of the 


other kinds. 


Hydrangea paniculata, var. grandiflora. The 
/solid white flower clusters are sometimes nearly 
a foot long. The largest flowers may be secured 
ie cutting down each winter to 6 inches, and 
strong shoots 3 feet high will be formed. This 
variety is often used in large beds on a lawn 
where they can be planted about 4 feet apart, 

| ©. paniculata. This is the wild form from Japan, 
making a sturdy shrub 10 feet high, with graceful, 
open panicles of flowers. It is destined to become 
more widely planted, especially by those who 
already have the variety Grandiflora, and who 
wish a plant less artificial and common in appear- 
ance. There are two kinds of this wild form, 
variety Preecox, or early- flowering Hydrangea, 
blooming in July, and therefore much extending 
the season, and variety Tardiva, blooming in 
August. 

H. Hortensis, var. Otaksa. This is the kind most 
commonly grown in tubs; usually such a puzzle 
as to whether the flowers will be pink or blue. 
This depends upon the soil, and there are some 
regions of Long Island where most of the flowers 
are pink, in others blue. In Newport they are 
grown outside and the tops bent down or boxed 
and covered with soil for the winter. Many peo- 


Hydrangea paniculata, not the variety Grandiflora. This 
is more graceful and beautiful, though less showy than the 
better known variety Gide which has solid heads of 
white flowers. More attention should be given to the flow- 
ering and berry-bearing shrubs that have decorative value 
from midsummer through the autumn. 


twigs. 


Dwarf Horse-Chesinut on the lawn of the late John D. 


Hicks, Westbury, L. I. This is the most magnificent flower- 
ing shrub of its season in mid-July. It is rare in nurseries, 
but we have succeeded in working up a stock of it. 


Hydrangea Hortensis, continued 


ple ask us why their plants do not bloom. It is 
because the upper buds of the previous year’s 
growth have been cut off or winter-killed. We 
have a number of old plants that have been win- 
tered for several years in the cellar and will give 
showy effects from June till October. 

H. radiata. A conspicuous plant in the shrubbery 
from the silvery white lining to the leaves, which 
shows when stirred by the breeze. The flowers 
are white, in flat-topped clusters. It grows about 
4 feet high. 

Oak-leaved. 7. quercifolia. One of the rarest and 
most beautiful species, with graceful, open pani- 

/ cles of white flowers. 


Hypericum 


Hypericum aureum. A low shrub about 3 feet 


— high, thickly studded with golden yellow flowers. 


H. apaeiionun A Srallen shrub with smaller 
and more numerous flowers. 


Indian Currant : Coral Berry 
(Symphoricarpus vulgaris ) 


A graceful shrub, about 2 or 3 feet high, with deey 
red berries clustered and crowded along its arching 
The branches take root where they touch tht 
ground and therefore are useful to hold stee 
and edge groups of tall shrubs in the same 
as Thunberg’s Barberry. 
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Japanese Judas Named Lilacs, continued 


Frau Dammann. This is one of the best white 
Lilacs, having immense panicles. The foliage is 
The old-time Japanese Quince has been a univer- vigorous and healthy. 

sal favorite with its brilliant red flowers early in .\Senateur Volland. Double; rosy red. 

May. The San José scale attacks it so seriously that : as ; 

it should be discarded and the Japanese Judas and Louis Henry. Double; red-lilac, tinted blue; 


(Cercis Chinensis; syn., Japonica) 


the Red-flowering Dogwood used for red flowers large panicles. 
in the same season. This Judas forms a broad Insignis rubra. A large truss which is dark red 
shrub 8 or 10 feet high. The branches are thickly when in bud and lilac when open. 


seed mgt ros pins pea shaved Pon more. Madam Jules Finger. Large double pink flowers. 
AUSeis lor engin Une Aumeseen |icas Ease. elle de Nancy. Flowers bright red, with white 
3 center. A new and distinct color; double. 


Laburnum - Golden Chain ille de Troyes. Large panicles of dark purple 
flowers. 
adam Lemoine. This we regard as one of the 
handsomest double white Lilacs, the individual 
5 flowerets being as large as a ten-cent piece. 


resident Grevy. Beautiful lilac-blue; very dou- 


Laburnum vulgare. This is an old-time favorite 
in this country as well as in England and the 
continent. It formsa tall, slender shrub of no par- 
ticular value as a screen, but winning admiration 
for its long, pendant, golden flowers, resembling 


its relative, the Wistaria, and the Yellow Locust. \ ble-flowered and very long panicles. : 
The Germans call it Golden Rain. It should nosihy ramidals: Panicles which are dense; carmine 
t in bud. 


planted to rise out of groups of other shrubs. 
blooms in May. 


Lilac - Syringa 


The Lilacs are immediately 
thought of as flowering shrubs 
by those least initiated in gar- 
den lore. The new varieties 
show a wide range of exquisite 
colorings and variation in size 
and form of the flower trusses. 
Common. Syringa vulgaris. 

This and the White are the 

old-time favorites. Their 

fragrance is unsurpassed by 
any of the newer varieties 
and they will always retain 
the strongest hold upon the 
affections. The mildew, 
which sometimes gives a 
dusty appearance to the 
foliage, is not serious. It is 
not conspicuous if the Lilacs 
are planted behind other 
shrubs that about equal them in height. Old plants 
attain a height of 12 to 15 feet, but they grow 
moderately when young, and should not be 
depended upon for screen planting on a new place. 
White. S. vulgaris, var. alba. This has pure white 

Mowers and can be distinguished even in winter 

by its white buds. 


NAMED LILACS 


We have a large number of varieties which we 
have propagated on their own roots; therefore, 
there will be no trouble from the sprouting of the 
privet stock, and the sprouts which do come up 
will be of the same variety. 


Ludwig Spaeth. Deep purplish red flowers in 
dense, large panicles. The best of its color. 


President Massart. Red when in bud, purple The Double Lilacs were introduced in this vicinity 
when open, with large panicle. by the late Adolph Ladenburg through the Oasis Nursery 
Emile Lemoine. Rosy lilac, very large double Company. Their stateliness and beauty are but little 
flowers. Clusters of globular form. known. We have worked up a large stock of them on 
Mathieu de Dombasle. Double flowers; color their own roots which are not subject to the failures 
reddish mauve. incident to most imported plants. Our plants are old 
Virginalis. Large pure white flowers in larger and ready to bloom and are offered much lower than 


panicles than the original white. usual. 


—— 
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vigorous. As shown on the right, it has roots above the 
graft. The plant on the left will die in a few years. 


We grow the Named Lilacs so that they are Seas ; 


Named Lilacs, continued? 


Wiseinity: Flowers large, double; delicate rose- 


\\ color. 
Madar Casimir Perier. A double Lilac with 
large and compact panicles of the purest white. 
A new variety highly recommended. 


_ The following are distinct species, quite different 
in flower and season of blooming from the Common 
‘LiJac and its varieties described above. 


ringa villosa, var. Emodi. A vigorous, upright 
shrub, with large, healthy leaves, resembling the 
White Fringe, fitting it for screen planting. It 
has immense panicles of white flowers. 


_Japanese Tree. S. Japonica. This blooms a 
~~ month later than other Lilacs, having privet-like 
flowers in a bunch a foot wide. It is a tall shrub 

or small tree. 


“Persian. S. Persica. An old favorite, with slender 
arching branches, differing from the upright 
growth of all the other Lilacs. The flowers are of 
lilac color and very fragrant. They are borne all 
along the branches, bending them down in grace- 
ful curves. It can be used as a border to groups 
of other Lilacs. 


Japanese Maples 


The Japanese Maples contribute a refined note 
that cannot be duplicated by any other class of 
plants. There is often the question of what to do 
on small lawns where something is desired less coarse 
and vigorous than the average shrub, and which 
will be attractive all the season. This can frequently 
be answered by planting Japanese Maples, Rhodo- 
dendrons, Thunberg’s Barberry, Magnolia stellata, 
Dogwood, Rhodotypos, Thunberg’s Spirea, Box- 
wood and similar small-growing plants. 


(_- 


Japanese Maples, continued 


Japanese. Acer palmatum. We were fortunate in 
securing a large quantity of seedlings where they 
grew up in a carpet of English Ivy, and are offer- 
ing them at a decided bargain. The foliage is of 
small, delicately cut leaves, tipped with red on 
the young growth in autumn. They will grow 
about 1% feet per year and make shrubs 8 to 12 
feet high. They can be very appropriately used 
in the shrubbery, for tall screens and_back- 
grounds and to edge down groups of tall trees. 
The other varieties of Japanese Maples may be 
appropriately used in front of these. 


Blood-leaved Japanese. A. palmatum, var. 
alropurpureum. This is the variety most people 
think of when they speak of Japanese Maples. 
It is very conspicuous for its bright red colors 
in early summer, later changing to dark red. It 
ultimately forms a bush 10 feet in diameter or 
more, and is frequently planted as a single lawn 
specimen. 


Cut-leaved Japanese. A. palmatum, var. dis- 
sectum. This is as delicate as a maidenhair fern. 
Its branches arch downward and it never makes 
a high shrub. For a succession of pretty details, 
plant this and the next. 


Cut-leaved Purple Japanese. A. palmatum, var. 
dissectum ornatum; syn., atropurpureum. A 
duplicate of the above, except that the foliage 
is a good red color throughout the season. 

Golden Japanese. A. Japonicum, var. aureui. 

A dwarf plant of perhaps 3 feet high, with clear 

yellow foliage. 


| Tartarian. A. Ginnala; syn., A. Tataricum, var. 


_Ginnala. This is one of the best plants for autumn 
color in our Nursery. It turns rather early in the 
autumn just after the Virginia Creeper and Dog- 
wood change. The color is not exceeded in clear- 
ness and transparency by any other autumn 
foliage. It quickly forms a tall screen 12 to 15 feet 


Group of Japanese Maples in the garden of Mrs. Robert 
L. Stevens, Westbury, L. I., Daniel Langton, landscape 
architect. We have a large stock of Japanese Maples per- 
mitting their economic use for extensive planting. 


Tartarian Maple on the same estate as Tis Japanese Maples illustrated on page 61, forming a screen to the service 


entrance. 
size shown. 


Early in autumn it is the most brilliant and clear red of any foliage on the estate. 
It is_an excellent shrub for such mass planting, harmonizing with native growth or with the delicate 


It grows quickly to the 


Japanese Maples. The two Oaks appearing above the shrubs have grown twice as fast as those in the grass. 


Japanese Maple, Tartarian, continued 

high and keeps in healthy and vigorous condition, 
being hardy far north of this latitude. Its foliage 
harmonizes well with our native Oaks and Maples 
on one hand, and with the delicately cut-leaved 
varieties of Japanese Maples on the other. There- 
fore, it is as useful as the Dogwood in fringing 
woodland and excellent to form a background to 
Japanese Maples and flowering shrubs. For 
hedges it is well adapted, and is one answer to 
the frequent request for a hedge that is not 
Privet and yet equally rapid in growth. 


Orange, Hardy 


(Citrus trifoliata; syn., Limonia) 


A new hedge plant of value from here southward. 
On a sandy hillside at Westbury, plants have grown 
8 feet high and 4 feet broad. It is such a thickly 
interlacing mass of needle-tipped thorns that a 
cat could not get through, and even a snake would 
have to use caution. It is hardy where it makes a 
moderate growth and the wood is well ripened. 
If highly manured it will make a late growth and 
the tips winter-kill. 


Privet - Ligustrum 


California. Ligustrum ovalifolium. This needs 
no description. The foliage is a dark, waxy 
green, the growth vigorous and able to withstand 
or overcome quickly widely varying conditions, 
and is more rapidly increased in quantity than 
any other shrub. At the seaside it is the most 
popular shrub that nurserymen offer. Its popu- 
larity asa hedge plantis undiminished. The natural 
habit of the plant is V-shaped, and _ therefore 


Privet, California, continued 


hedges are liable to be thin and open at the base 
unless properly started and pruned. It is best to 
plant 6 inches deeper than it stood in the nursery. 
This results in several stems at the ground level. 
It should be pruned so that the base is wider than 
the top, then the sun shining on these lower 
branches encourages their growth and keeps the 
hedge thick at the bottom. Privet is frequently 
called for to make immediate, tall screens on 
account of its dense growth and habit of holding 
foliage late in winter. We have large, old plants, 
6 to 9 feet high, suitable for this purpose. 


Dome-shaped California Privet. We have trained 
plants about ten years old in the form of a hemi- 
sphere, solid at the base. They are 6 feet high 
and 7 feet broad and eminently suitable to plant 
on a large terrace, in a formal garden or lawn. 
They have been accurately trimmed with a 
mechanical form of our invention which makes 
them uniform and dense. 


Standards of California Privet. These are 
trained by the same machine as the last. They 
have a stem 2 to 6 feet high and a head 2 to 4 feet 
in diameter which is flat at the base, symmetrical 
and dense. They can be used for formal garden, 
terrace, or planting in tubs, similar to Bay Trees. 


Arches of California Privet. These arches con- 
sist of two plants trained to an iron form 8 feet 
high and 8 feet broad. They are suitable for the 
center path of a flower-garden or for arching a 
gate to a garden or lawn. Another way to use 
them in garden design is to put them end to end, 
forming a series of arches, making a partial screen 
to two portions of a garden. These have been 
trained for a number of years and are mature and 
solid in effect, 
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Privet, continued 


Nbota. Ligusirum Ibota. From New York 
northward, especially inland and about 
Boston, this Privet is rapidly taking the 
place of the California Privet because it is 
perfectly hardy. The California Privet 
winter-kills to some extent here in severe 
winters, but as it jumps up 3 feet by mid- 
summer, that fault is forgotten. It is native 
to the coast of Japan and thrives best 
along the coast here. The Ibota Privet is 
similar to California Privet in rapidity of 
growth, habit and density of foliage. It is, 
however, not quite so dark green in color. 
It holds its foliage with a bright green 
color till late in autumn, while the Cali- 
fornia Privet turns to a bronze-green and 
holds it farther into the winter. We are 
endeavoring to introduce this Privet into 
extensive culture, believing that it is supe- 
rior to the California Privet where a tall 
hedge or mass of shrubbery over 6 feet high 
is wanted with no risk of winter-killing. 

Prostrate. L. Ibota, var. Regelianum. This 
variety has all the good qualities of the 
latter and, in addition, has a very distinct 
habit of growth. The branches arch out- 
ward and down to the ground in graceful 
curves. It is an excellent shrub for border- 
ing groups of taller kinds, usually bare at 
the base. As a hedge plant, it is destined 
to become much admired because of its 
graceful form and ability to keep dense at the 
bottom. It can be left untrimnied and make a 


Rhodotypos Kerrioides (White Kerria). An excellent 
shrub for general planting, being not unlike the Prostrate 
Privet in its arching growth. It has pure white flowers like 
the Mock Orange, scattered through the summer. The 
illustration shows it at the entrance to the residence of Mr. 
Albert Francke, Lawrence, L. I., showing how excellently 
it fills down to the ground under the Plane tree. 


These Domes 
results on a large terrace or in a formal garden or elsewhere. They 
are grown from one plant and have taken several years of skilful 
training to reach their present development. (See page 62.) 
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Privet, Prostrate, continued 


handsome, dense hedge 5 feet high and 6 feet 
broad. It will attain those dimensions slightly 
quicker than the Thunberg’s Barberry, the two 
being similar in form. 

Media. This is a shrub about 5 feet high, of dense, 
round habit and chiefly notable for the orna- 
mental value of the large black berries. It can 
be used to advantage in shrub planting and we 
offer it at low rates. 


Rhodotypos - Kerria 


The White Kerria would be as popular as the 
Mock Orange, Weigela and Golden Bells if its 
merits were known. It has large white flowers an 
inch or more across in early summer. The flowers 
closely resemble those of the Mock Orange, Syringa 
or Philadelphus. It is decorated all winter by 
clusters of four shining black berries. In foliage 
and habit it is one of the best hardy shrubs in this 
latitude. It is about 5 feet high and broader in 
growth, being full from the base where its gracefully 
arching branches touch the ground. It is a shrub 
that can be used in quantity in large groups, or a 
single plant will be admired on grounds of small area. 


Siberian Pea-Tree 
(Caragana Arborescens) 
A dainty little tree, slower in growth than the 
Dogwood. It is thickly hung with canary-yellow, 
pea-shaped blossoms in late spring. 


Smoke Tree - Mist Tree 
Purple Fringe (Rhus Cotinus) 


This differs so widely from all other shrubs that 
a foremost landscape architect declines to use it 
because of its inharmonious relation to other plants. 
Its beauty consists in the downy masses surrounding 
the seeds in mid-summer, and apparently envelop 
ing the tree in puffs of smoke. 


SS 
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Spirea . 


This is one of the largest groups of flowering. Stephanandra flexuosa. 


shrubs and it is rarely that a group is planned 
without including some of its widely differing forms. 
We have endeavored to select, among the many 
kinds, the few which most clearly show the different 
types of beauty, without confusing our customers 
with an unnecessarily long list of names. 

The flowering period is more extended than that 
of any other group of shrubs. Their foliage is 
attractive at various seasons. 


Thunberg’s. Spirea Thunbergii. This is the most 


feathery of them all and the earliest to bloom. 
In April or early May it is a fleecy mass of small, 

snow-white blossoms. During the summer _ its 
foliage is attractive from the lights and shadows 
of its rounded masses. Early in autumn the 
slender, willow-like leaves change to various~ 
shades of orange and red, making it suitable for 
interior decorations. The general habit is low 
and broad, with good foliage at the ground. It 
therefore conibines well with the Thunberg’s Bar- 
berry and other low shrubs for edging taller groups 


Bridal Wreath. S. prunifolia, var. flore pleno. 
This old-time favorite is the next to bloom. Each 
flower is a minute double white rose in form. The 
foliage is bright, glossy and dark green. During 
severe drought some foliage falls. 


S. Van Houttei. The most beautiful of the Spireas. 
We recall no shrub that exceeds this in the grace- 
ful Elm-like quality. The graceful branches, 
weighed down with a wealth of white blossoms, 
curve till they touch the ground. It comes into 
bloom just before Decoration Day. If we were 


limited to one Spirea, we should select this. It™ 


grows to about 7 feet high and equally broad. 


S. Reevesiana; syn., Cantoniensis, var. flore 

~ pleno.. This closely resembles the last except 
that the flowers are double like the Bridal 
Wreath, and it is not quite so hardy. 

S. opulifolias syn., Physocar pus opultfolia; Opulas- 
ter opulifolius. A big, coarse, quick, cheap shrub. 
It will make bulk as quickly as any shrub on our 
list, a one-year cutting being 3 feet high and 
broad. It attains a height of about 10 feet and 
has a wider spread. It has white flowers in June, 
followed by reddish pods. In large plantations, 
it may be used to grade off from the plants of 
finer quality near the house to the trees. 


Golden. S. opulifolia, var. aurea. Similar to the 

' last; the foliage bright golden yellow in May, but 
later changing to green. 

Anthony Waterer. S. Bumalda, var. Anthony 
Waterer. A comparatively recent introduction 
that is distinct from all the others. It is a low 
shrub of about 3 feet high, its flat top covered 
with carmine flowers from early July onward. 
To keep it in continuous bloom, cut back some 
of the plants at various times from June till 
August. Cutting back after its first blooming has 
the advantage of removing the unsightly seed- 
pods, which are the only drawbacks to some of 
this genus. 

S. Bumalda. This resembles the last except that 
the flowers are pink. 


S. callosa alba. This resembles the two previous 


varieties in form, but has pure white flowers 
during the-summer. 

S. Billardii alba. A shrub about 5 feet high, with 
white finger-shaped spikes of flowers in July. 


<—_\t should be planted at the rear of other shrubs. 
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Stephanandra 


Another shrub that 
would be well known and much liked if it were 
not blighted by a long name. Its proper use is 
illustrated at some of the stone gateways on 
Dosoris Lane, Glen Cove, where it is used to edge 
the taller shrubs. While totally distinct from the 
Thunberg’s Spirea and Barberry, it belongs to 
that class in landscape composition. It has small, 
finely cut leaves, growing thickly on gracefully 
arching sprays. The small white flowers are in 
clusters and appear in June. 


Styrax 


Styrax Japonica. We have grown a large stock of 
this beautiful little tree. It forms a dense, com- 
pact pyramid of foliage and should be used ex- 
tensively with plantations of shrubs. The blos- 
soms—its greatest charm—are delicate orange and 
of delicious fragrance, borne in July. 


Sumach 


The Sumachs listed below are all natives of dry 
ground, and they are preéminently suited for 
planting where the ground is dry, and it is not 
practical to manure or to cart any better soil. 
Their brilliant autumn colors are but little appre- 
ciated, but as our wild lands become taken up and 
they appear less common as a wayside weed, they 
will attain their just consideration in the planted 
landscape. 


Smooth. Rhus glabra. The commonest species on 


Long Island, growing on abandoned hillsides to a 
height cf about Io feet. It can be easily kept toa 
lower height by cutting back, when it will make a 
very vigorous growth the same year. Its large, 
hand-shaped clusters of red berries are highly 
ornamental. The foliage is the fi:st to turn in the 
autumn. There is use for it in many large plan- 
tations. It can be used with evergreens and White 
Birch for its briiliant colors. Its shade is not 


dense enough to harm the young evergreens. 


The Sweet Pepper Bush, or Clethra alnifolia. We 
have a stock of mature shrubs of this size which transplant 
readily and will give this result the first year. (See p. 65.) 
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/ a Sumach, continued 

Shining. R. copallina. This is asmaller and more 
compact-growing species, fitting it for use on 
smaller areas than the Staghorn. The leaves are 
dark green and shiny, turning deep red in autumn. 
It can be easily distinguished from the other 
native Sumachs because it has a wing of foliage 

,_ along the mid-rib of the leaf. 

Staghorn. R. typhina. This grows to a small tree 
or may be cut back when it will sprout up as 
vigorously as an Ailanthus. Its bark is covered 
with short down like a stag’s horn when in the 
velvet. 

Staghorn, Cut-Leaf. A recent introduction with 
delicate fern-like foliage. 

Rhus semialata, var. Osbeckii. This tree from 
Japan has conspicuous flowers in midsummer 
when such are scarce. It makes a small, flat- 
topped tree. The flowers are of pale yellow color 
fin large clusters about I foot long. 

R. aromatica. This is the dwarf of the family, 

_-growing on the brink of rocky cliffs, making either 
a low mat or a shrub 5 feet high. The small, 
trifoliate foliage is glossy green and turns a rich 


red in autumn. 
* Sweet-Scented-Shrub 
i 
(Calycanthus floridus) 


It is said that perfumes linger longest in the 
memory, and it has been proven by the inquiries 
for ‘‘The shrub that they used to have when I was 
a boy, and smelled so sweet.” The flowers are little 
rounded chocolate-brown buds with a strawberry- 
like fragrance. It is a shrub about 5 feet high, 
with dark green foliage, having no enemies. It is 
useful both as a single specimen by the door or in 
groups_ef shrubs. 


i Pepper Bush (Clethra alnifolia) 


In driving by damp ground in July, the fragrance 
of this shrub is often noticeable. The white flowers 
in finger-shaped, upright spikes are conspicuous. 
While native to damp ground, it also thrives on 
upland. We have a fine stock of old plants 5 to 7 
feet high which permit economical and immediate 
results. 


Syringa > Mock Orange; Philadelphus 


This old-time favorite is a tall shrub, 8 to 12 feet 
high, gracefully arching under the weight of large, 
fragrant white flowers. It has no serious enemies 
or defects and can be used largely where tall foliage 
is needed. 


: Tamarisk 


This is preéminently suited for seaside planting. 
The slender, wand-like branches bend to the gale 
and the minute foliage is not injured by salt spray. 
They have tiny pink flowers in early summer. 


Viburnum 


An important group of shrubs. The two double 
varieties are the Snowballs. Members of this 
genus are conspicuous for possessing the good 
qualities needed in landscape planting. They have 
good healthy foliage, arranged in masses of light 
and shade that harmonize well with our native 
trees. The flowers are white and, while they are 
a conspicuous incident in the season, they are 
not over showy, and do not ask us to put up with 


& 


The Viburnums are nearly all big, round, solid shrubs of 
this form. Excepting the two double varieties, they have flat 
cymes of white flowers in early summer followed by 
black or red berries. They are largely used by the Boston 
group of landscape architects, who are in advance of others 
in the use of native plants. 


unhealthy foliage or straggling growth the rest of 
the year. The berries are beautiful in their various 
seasons: 


Viburnum acerifolium. Maple-Leaf; Arrowwood. 
“This forms a shrub about 4 feet high, with shining 
black berries and clusters of white flowers. It 
can be used for large shrubberies and is especially 
valuable for planting in the shade where many 
other plants suffer for lack of light. It is native 
over large areas of Long Island in Chestnut and 
Dogwood forests. We have large quantities at 
w rates. 


1. 
\ . cassinoides. Withe-Rod. This is also a native, 


both to damp land and dryer upland. It is a 
graceful shrub about 7 feet high with light green 
elliptical leaves and white flowers, followed by 
black berries. 

V. dentatum. Arrowwood. The most graceful of 
the family. Long, black branches, arching like 
the Spirea Van Houttet. It grows to about 10 
feet high. 

V.dilatatum. This is a comparatively rare species 
from Japan. We were able to secure a large quan- 
tity of seed from the estate of the late Charles A. 
Dana, where it was planted when first introduced. 
It is a large, round, massive shrub, with the deep 
shade of green, characteristic of the California 
Privet and other shrubs of that region. The small 
red berries are in large clusters so thickly covering 
the tree as to make it very conspicuous. The 
birds do not eat up the berries as soon as ripe and 
so it can decorate the landscape for a long period. 

V. lentago. This is a small tree or large shrub of a 
form similar to the Dogwood. It has sweet, 
black berries remaining through the winter. 
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Viburnum, continued 
V. molle; syn., V. Nepalense. A native shrub, 
resembling Viburnum dentatum. 


V. nudum. A graceful shrub, with slender branches / 


and oval, bright green leaves. 

V. Opulus. Highbush Cranberry. This hand- 
some shrub is native in northern New England 
and Canada, where its large, bright red fruits are 
sometimes used as a substitute for the cranberry. 
It has large, healthy leaves, free from insect 
attacks, while the next variety 1s from Europe and 
has thinner foliage which is curled up by plant-lice. 

V. Opulus, var. sterile. Common Snowball. 
This is the Snowball that decorated the old farm- 
yards beside the Peony and Lilac. It is a shrub 
of 8 to 10 feet in height, with a large globu- 
lar cluster of white flowers, blooming about Deco- 
ration Day. 

\V. Opulus nanum. A little plant that may be 
used as a substitute for Box edging or in restricted 
areas. It is about 1 foot high and densely compact 
without flowers. 

V. Sieboldi. This differs from all the others in its 

_| general appearance, being much larger in all its 
parts. The leaves are about 6 inches long, heavy 
and shiny. It makes a shrub about 15 feet or 
more in height and can be used with the small- 
growing trees of the Dogwood class. 

We usually recommend it when Mountain Ash 
is called for. In colder climates the Mountain 
Ash is a favorite for its large clusters of orange 
and red berries. Here it does not usually thrive. 
This Virburnum has clusters of berries about 5 
inches across in August and September, which are 
very showy. It is as yet rare and we believe you 
should take advantage of this opportunity to 
secure it. 

V. tomentosum. This is a beautiful shrub from 
Japan with dark crinkled leaves. It is very showy 
when in bloom, its flat clusters of small flowers 
surrounded by large sterile flowers. It can be 
highly recommended for planting in large groups 
or for single specimens. 

V. tomentosum, var. plicatum. This has the 
good foliage of the last, but has all sterile flowers 
in large spherical clusters like the old-fashioned 
Snowball. As its foliage is free from insect attacks 
and is darker green, it is superior to the old- 
fashioned Snowball. It is a shrub which can be 
appropriately planted as a single specimen near 
the house. It will become 8 feet high and broad. 
We were fortunate in securing a quantity of old 
specimens about fifteen years old, with good roots, 
that are suitable for immediate effects, 


Weeigela 


Another of the large groups of ornamental shrubs 
that have come to us from Japan and China. The 
shrubs are all vigorous in growth, broad-spreading, 
dense, and have good foliage from the ground up. 
They are very quick to make a dense mass of foliage. 
In flowers, they are the most showy of their period 
with the exception of the Rhododendrons. They 

ave been most successfully used with the latter to 
carry on the color effects at a greater distance in the 
Vale of Cashmere, Prospect Park, Brooklyn. Of 
course, they have not the refinement of the Rhodo- 
dendrons, and should not be used close to them, 
but when seen at a distance farther down the valley, 
they combine to make up a beautiful picture against 


the dark background of tall forests and the open. 


meadow beyond. The colors range from pure white 
through various shades of pink and yellow to deep red. 


Weigela, continued 
Pink. 
Flowers carmine-red. 


White. 

Othello. 

Weigela rosea. 
colored flowers. 


| Eva Rathke. A comparatively new introduction, 


4 


widely advertised. because of its very deep red 
flowers. It is a lower-growing shrub than the 
others. 

W. lutea. This distinct species is native of rocky 
banks in this country. It forms a dense mass of 
about 6 feet in height, with dense foliage and 
yellow flowers. We offer large-sized plants at 
low rates. ; 


Witch Hazel 


This should be as famous for its beauty and use- 
tulness as for its being the origin of the Pond’s 
Extract of Witch Hazel. It is a big, vigorous shrub, 
occurring on banks and abandoned fields on the 
mainland, and occasionally native on Long Island. 
Among shrubs it has something of an oak-like char- 
acter, with strong, upright branches and firm, 
rugose leaves. It is well fitted for underplanting, 
between Oaks, Dogwoods and other trees or among 
shrubs to give greater stability to their appearance. 
It grows 10 to 15 feet high. It is the last of all 
flowers to bloom. 

It is a surprise to catch a spicy woodland fragrance 
in mid-November and look about to find these 
star-shaped, yellow blossoms on the leafless stems. 
It is equally a surprise to be bombarded by the 
black, torpedo-shaped seeds which are fired a dis- 
tance of 20 feet on warm autumn days. These seeds 
are produced from flowers of the previous year. 

It is a rare shrub in cultivation, but it is so har- 
monious with our native trees that we have grown 
it in large quantities, and advise those who are 
establishing private nurseries for extensive land- 
scape planting to buy several hundred of these 
cheap seedlings and grow them on for two years, 
when they will be ready to plant in permanent 
locations. It is a shrub having no serious insect or 
fungus enemies, and easy to transplant. 


Willow - Salix 


The Willow family contains several members 
that may be grown as shrubs and because of their 
quickness and certainty of success in transplanting, 
may be used for temporary planting, or on damp 

. ground used for permanent planting. 


~ , Laurel-Leaf. Salix pentandra. This looks like a 


large shrub of California Privet, with leaves as 
glossy as. if varnished. 

Yellow-Bark. S. vitiellina, var. aurea. This is a 
large, upright tree, which may be kept as a shrub 
by pruning. The foliage is brilliant in winter with 
its bright yellow color. 

Japanese Pussy. S. multinervis. The earliest of 
all flowers, frequently blooming in February. 
They are favorites with the school children. The 
long, silky catkins are larger and more conspicuous 
than in the other Willows, so that it has a distinct 
ornamental value. It is a low-spreading shrub 
about 4 feet high, well calculated to hold stream 
banks, and is also suited for upland planting. 


4 


Yellow Root + Xanthorrhiza apiifolia 


This is largely used in the Boston Parkways 
where it grows about 2 feet high in even masses of 
light green foliage, excluding weeds and requiring 
no attention. 


A beautiful shrub with rose-- 
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Rhododendron Catawbiense Hybrids bordering a path under Sugar Maples. The harmonious blending of the colors 
of Rhododendrons can be accurately accomplished from the descriptions in this catalogue. In such a situation as this, where 
the effect is primarily for the foliage, some of the hardiest and more abundant varieties, having lilac or purplish shades, can 
be used alone or with white. We suggest for these conditions Album Elegans, Everestianum, Parsons’ Gloriosa, Pres. 


Lincoln, Purpureum Elegans and Rhododendron Catawbiense, the wild species. Remember, just leaves, that’s all, is the 
essential in Rhododendron culture 


Broad-Leaved Evergreens 


The plants of this class may cost the most, but then they do the most. They decorate all the year, 
nearly all of them have beautiful flowers or brilliant berries, and many will grow in shady places unsuited 
for deciduous shrubs or hardy flowers. Many shun them, fearing that they are an expensive luxury and 
are liable to fail. The failures have occurred from planting the wrong varieties, which are, unfortunately, 
abundant and cheap. Other failures have occurred from lack of sympathy with their simple needs. Nearly 
all of them like a mulch of about 6 inches of leaves or strawy manure in the autumn, to remain on 
during the summer. Some of them prefer partial shade in the winter, such as they would get growing in the 
woods. However, the root-mulching is three-fourths of their requirements and the winter shade and 
protection from drying winds the other fourth. Architecturally, the broad-leaved evergreens are indispens- 
able. They mask the hard line of the house foundations. Their rounded form and compact foliage and 
their ability to remain small and not outgrow the situation are all elements of this usefulness. 

The climate and soil requirements of this class can perhaps be understood by looking at the map of 
zones of plant life in a physical geography. The warm temperate zone of broad-leaved evergreens extends 
through Washington southward. We are in the cold temperate zone of deciduous trees, and our broad-leaved 
evergreens have all come up from the south along the coast, so Long Island is more favored than interior 
points of this latitude. In Virginia and southward frost does not penetrate deeply and thawing days pre- 
dominate. This is true on Long Island except in our occasional severe winters like 1903 and 1904, when 
some of this class are killed back. 

The practical lesson is, mulch the ground so that sap can come up to replace that lost by evaporation; 
second, check the evaporation by partial shade, especially from morning sun, which too quickly thaws 
and dries out the frozen foliage. This shade is rarely necessary and is most useful from the middle of Januar 
to the middle of March. This shade is so rarely essential it should not debar any one from planting these 


plants. Shade can be provided by boards, evergreen boughs, straw tied loosely around the plants, or they 
may be planted on the north side of a building or under trees. We have made a careful and enthusiastic 
study of both these and the evergreen trees and shall be glad to help solve any problems tn connection 


with their use. We are growing the plants that fit, not importing and selling unacclimated p! 
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Andromeda - Pieris 


Andromeda floribunda. A little gem that appears 
as if blooming all winter. The foliage is very 
hardy and looks as if it were accustomed to 
mountain-top exposure. It grows about 15 
inches high. The flowers are upright panicles of 
tiny white cups which open in March. 

A. Japonica. This is still more beautiful in flower. 
The long, pendent racemes are 6 inches long and 
look like sprays of Lily-of-the-Valley, which open 
in early March. Unfortunately, it is not perfectly 
hardy, but is in need of tying up with a few ever- 
green boughs in winter to protect the flower-buds 
and foliage. 


Azalea 


Azalea ameena. This can be largely used in this 
region if-protected as above noted. Old plants 
seem to protect themselves. They spread out 
so broadly as to mulch their own roots. Some 
hypercritical persons might object to its color, 
claiming that it had a tinge of magenta, but plant 
it alone in a large mass and it is the most glorious 
color effect of its season, in early May. Ona hazy 
day, or towards twilight, it glows with a brilliant 
carmine-color. Its small size fits it for a position 
in the flower garden, or it can edge a bed of Rho- 
dodendrons. Along woodland borders and added 
to a native growth of Mountain Laurel, it will 
take care of itself and harmonize with its sur- 
roundings. There is a famous hedge of it border- 
ing a garden walk at Dosoris, that has reached 


Euonymus radicans, an evergreen vine, on a gate- 
post at the entrance to the residence of Mr. Emmet Queen, 


North Country Colony, Glen Cove. This species is still 
more valuable climbing the trunks of trees, where it 
branches out like the English Ivy and Poison Vine. The 
avenue is planted with alternate Red Oak and Norway 
Maple from this nursery. (See page 69.) 
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Azalea amoena, continued 


a height of 3 feet and a spread of 6 feet. The 
winter color is a reddish bronze. 


A. indica alba. This is a shrub of small habit, 
keeping its green foliage in the winter. Many 
people know it as the “Azalea that grows in 
Greenwood Cemetery, Brooklyn,’ where there 
are many large old plants. The flowers are pure 
white and as large as the individual flowers of the 
Rhododendron, and appear in May. 


For other Azaleas, see Deciduous Shrubs, page 53. 


Boxwood - Buxus 


Boxwood illustrates how strong a hold plants 
can have on a migrating race. It was brought by 
the earliest Dutch and English settlers and planted 
in their dooryard gardens. It has been given from 
one neighbor to another and cherished as family 
heirlooms. The Boxwood about the old farmsteads 
and village homes on Long Island is almost invari- 
ably the dwarf variety; in many cases it has taken 
a century or more to grow. 

We have developed successful methods of trans- 
planting these old Boxwoods and have successfully 
moved plants 14 feet broad. 

Explanation is often asked as to why Boxwood 
that has evidently been grown for half a century, 
has died recently. A very severe winter may kill 
the bark around some of the branches, and the 
following summer that branch will have a more 
yellow color and make a weak growth, but not die 
until the year later. 

Boxwood sometimes has a_ yellowish color, 
especially where fully exposed to the sun. This is 
due to a minute red spider which makes narrow 
yellow lines on the leaf. It may be overcome by 
watering and manuring the plant. 

Dwarf Box edging occasionally dies out in spots, 
especially where some rampant flower smothers it 
in the summer. It is well in establishing a Boxwood 
bordered garden to plant a reserved supply for 
replacing it, rather than to depend upon nurseries. 


Tree Box. Buxus sempervirens. This is the species 
and form which grows most rapidly. It is trained 
in the shape of pointed pyramids and also in 
rounded bush shape. We have plants trained in 
broad domes 2 and 3 feet wide in the shape of a 
hemisphere. 


Dwarf. B. sempervirens, var. suffruticosa. This 
grows very slowly and is principally used to form 
garden edgings about 5 inches high. It is best to 
trim it early in the summer so that the growth has 
time to ripen before winter. It may be protected 

_ by an inverted trough of boards left open at the 
joints to allow some light and air. 


Standard Tree Box. B. sempervirens. These are 
little balls about 15 inches in diameter on a 
a stem 1% to 2 feet high. They can be planted 
in formal gardens or on terraces. 


Daphne 


Daphne Cneorum. Garland Flower. A _ small 
alpine plant growing about 8 inches high. The 
spicy fragrance of its deep pink flowers can never 
be forgotten. It blooms freely:in May and con- 
tinues during the summer. If it were native to 
this country it would have as strong a hold upon 
our affections as the Trailing Arbutus, which it 
resembles. 
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We offer an unusual opportunity to plant old, well-established Holly, and advise those who have the opportunity and 


patience to get a bushel of berries from the North, sow them, wait till the second spring for them to come up, and grow 
them about four years to get plants 2 feet high. Hedges and extensive plantings would then make a place famous. 


Euonymus 
Euonymus radicans and its varieties have been 
fully described under vines, page 75. They are 
useful as low shrubs and cover-plants. They 


are entirely hardy and worthy of extended use 


as edging for evergreen and deciduous planta- 
tions and other planting in a flower-garden. 


Holly - Ilex 


lex opaca. Fortunately, there is an American 
Holly that is hardy and can be used extensively. 
The English Holly is not hardy here. Holly is 
now found on Long Island at Rockaway Beach, 
Cedarhurst, Freeport, Deer Park, Fire Island, 
Crane Neck, Montauk, and many other places. 
It has been ruthlessly cut for Christmas deco- 
ration, especially the berry-bearing trees, which 
have been cut to the ground by those too lazy 


to climb and cut the branches. It thrives in both | 


upland and swamp, and the principal reason that 
it is so rarely seen is because nurserymen 
have so few plants. The secret of success 
in transplanting it is to prune it severely 
and pick off all the leaves if planting with- 
out a ball of earth. Transplanting can be 
done in the spring. It is not practical to 
tell with young plants whether they will 
produce berries or not, therefore, buy 
several. We have a fine stock of plants 
_ that are eight to ten years old and are 
__/well established, bushy specimens. 
/Japanese. Ilex crenata. This has a beautiful 
color, rivaling the Boxwood. It grows to 
about 3 feet in height and makes a compact 
plant with a sprightly, irregular outline. 
The tips of the branches winter-kill, especi- 
ally if it has made a rapid and late growth. 
Old plants grow more slowly and are hard- 
ier, and this killing of the tips should not 
discourage its extended use. It may be 
planted at the base of house foundations, 
among groups of deciduous shrubs to give 
them winter interest and, from the appear- 
ance of the plant and its relationship tc 
the Youpon of the Virginia coast, we would 
suggest its extensive planting along the 


Leucothoe Catesbaei. 
Laurel because of its long, arching growth. 


Holly, Japanese, continued 
shore as at Southampton and the Rockaways. 
We have several thousand two-year seedlings 
which we offer cheap to some one who wishes 
to try this experiment, or to use them as a substi- 
tute for Box edging. 


} 

ke Inkberry (/lex Glabra) 

This shrub is native to moist ground on the 
south side of Long Island, growing about 3 feet high, 
with Boxwood-like foliage. Beautiful specimens 
can be seen from the railroad across the Water 
Works pond near Merrick. They are solid domes 
about 4 feet high. 

There are many trees and plants growing wild 
which are excellent landscape material. Many fail 
to make collected stock thrive because they cut the 
roots short and leave the tops long, or because they 
do not understand the importance of selecting un- 
crowded individuals. 


It is even more beautiful in foliage than the 
It will thrive in deep 
woods or add an interesting touch of winter color to a group of 
deciduous shrubs. (See page 70.) 
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Mountain Laurel - Kalmia 


Kalmia latifolia. There are thousands of acres 
of this on Long Island under the shade of Oak 
forests. It will grow in the open sun, as evidenced 
by the thousands of plants on the top of Wheatley 
Hill on the estate of Mr. E. D. Morgan. Here 
they are massed in beds and sheared off to a 
height of about 2 feet and are exposed to all 
the winds and deep freezing that is possible. 
It blooms just after the Rhododendrons in the 
latter part of June and rivals them in brilliant 
effect. The colors range from white to deep pink. 
It should be used extensively for cover planting. 
It is appropriate for the flower-garden. The 
foliage maintains a good clear color all winter. 


Leucothoe 


Leucothoe Cateshaei. Andromeda Catesbe1. We 
have a fine stock of this plant, but it would soon 
be gone if it were not new and unknown. It is 
related to the Laurel and Rhododendron and has 
foliage like them, turning a ruddy bronze on the 
outer leaves in winter. The long, graceful sprays 
arch to the ground unlike any other broad- 
leaved evergreen and make it particularly useful 
for edging Rhododendron beds or carpeting the 
woods along roads and paths. The flowers are 
like little clusters of Lily-of-the-Valley, and 
appear in May. 


In small gardens and city back yards the broad- 
leaved evergreens will prove the best solution, as they 
are showy in winter and are good smoke resisters. 
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aurel at Arnold Arboretum, Boston. 1 Li I 
by merely reducing the density of the forest cover, letting in the sunshine and greatly multiplying the flowers of the native 


growth, as near the stone bridge at Roslyn and at St. James, L. I. 


Bank of 


Mahonia 


This closely resembles the Holly in foliage, each 
leaflet being tipped with spiky teeth. It will thrive 
if given some mulching in the winter, and is par- 
ticularly appropriate in a shady position. 
Mahonia aquifolia. Berberis aquifolium. Oregon 

Grape. This has glossy green foliage in summer 

which is deep red during winter. It can be planted 

along the north side of the house or out among 
the shrubbery and will be particularly at home 
in a moist, shady situation, as along the edge of 

a swamp. In May it has showy yellow flowers. 


- Japonica. Unlike the last, this has light green 
foliage in the winter. It is a sturdy, upright 
/plant about 4 feet high. 

Berberis ilicifolia. A semi-evergreen shrub about 
3 feet high. It should be included in plantations 
of shrubs for its beauty in early winter. 


Myrtle - Periwinkle 


(Vinca minor) 


The problem of what to grow in the shade is a 
frequent one, and depends for its solution on the 
moisture in the soil rather than upon the degree 
of shade. Nearly all trees permit a successful growth 
of Myrtle under them. The exceptions are the 
Silver Maple, Red Maple, Norway Maple, Linden 
and Willows, when they are growing on dry upland. 
The reason is they are accustomed to abundant 
moisture in swampy land, and if they cannot get it 


Such effects have been made on Long Island without planting, 


——— 
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Myrtle, continued 
they will rob the surface and keep it so dry that it 
is nearly bare of vegetation. It will be possible to 
grow Myrtle under these trees in upland if the 
ground is fertilized or manured and can be given 
a little water during the severest drought. 

Myrtle is most at home under the shade of Pines 
Spruces, Firs, Oaks, Beech, Chestnut, Dogwood, 
Birch, Locust and the various shrubs. Another 
interesting use is as a border in the hardy flower 
garden where it will form a strip of the deepest 
green about I foot wide, similar to the English Ivy, 
but without any danger of winter-killing. It has 
run wild occasionally in the woods, indicating its 
successful use for bordering woodland drives. 
For terrace banks in formal gardens which slope 
to the north and west, or are partly shaded, it is 
beautiful. Under shrubs there is often a bare and 
unkempt appearance which Myrtle will remedy. 
Mulching with leaves under Rhododendrons is 
objected to because the leaves may blow out and 
litter the lawn. This will not happen if manure 
is mixed with the leaves and a row of Myrtle is 
planted along the border. One of the pleasures of 
childhood is the rivalry to bring in the first Myrtle 
or Violet blossom. 

Double-flowering. Vinca minor, var. plena. The 
large, double purple flowers appear in spring and 


at intervals throughout the summer. This was a mat of Myrtle south of an old farm-house 
Variegated. V. minor, var. variegata. A variety under the Spruce trees. It was allowed to remain when 

with bright yellow foliage. the estate was improved, and makes a solid and even cover 
White-flowering. V. minor, var. alba. A rarer of the richest and darkest green winter and summer. View 

variety, with pure white flowers. on the lawn of Mrs. R. L. Stevens, Westbury, L. I. 


Rhododendrons 


Rhododendrons rank with Roses, Magnolias, Orchids, as among the most refined, elegant and beautiful 
of flowers. It is the supposed difficulty of cultivation and lack of accurate knowledge among nurserymen 
and growers that accounts for the scarcity of this plant. Another reason for their scarcity is slow growth 
and difficulty of propagation, and, therefore, they are not forced on the market as Roses and other plants 
which can be grown in a year or two. They are plants which satisfy all the year and, therefore, even if 
they are high-priced, they will repay the investment. 

The flowers of Rhododendrons are in immense clusters 3 to 7 inches long. The colors range through 
white, pink, cherry, rose, lavender, carmine and purple. Some discrimination in grouping the colors is 
therefore required. We have carefully studied this point and listed those which show a slight tint of purple. 
These shades are found in the hardiest varieties with the best foliage effects and, therefore, those having 
space for a quantity of Rhododendrons should use these varieties in a separate part, especially as they 
are the most abundantly available in nurseries. 

The uses of Rhododendrons in beautifying the landscape are but slightly understood, because examples 
of them in large masses are so rare that people have not become accustomed to their possibilities. Another 
strong reason is the fact that so many people have been fooled by planting tender varieties. These have 
been most cheaply propagated and, therefore, pushed on the market. The plants may be worth the cost 
in their beauty of flowers and foliage the first season, but when they become half dead after a severe winter 
and remain a blot on the lawn, they discourage further planting. People often plant one or three Rhodo- 
dendrons on the bare lawn where the sun shines on the soil at their roots and dries them out in midsummer 
or the ground freezes deeply in the winter and the next spring they drop part of their leaves and lose some 
flower-buds. All this can be avoided by remembering that Rhododendrons need a leaf-mulch and that 
they love company. Places where Rhododendrons will thrive are so numerous that we enumerate first 
a few places to avoid: Under old trees of Silver Maple, Red Maple, and Willow, if on dry ground; on the 
top of a hill unless they have a temporary shelter from wind in the winter; in a soil of dry sand or gravel; 
stiff clay soil; limestone soil. They will grow anywhere on Long Island that corn and potatoes will, only 
add a leaf-mulch. They are appropriate at the foundations of a building, especially on a half-shaded side. 
Do not be afraid of the north side, thinking it is cold; that is just what they like, because the bright sun 
does not thaw them out quickly in the morning and dry out the leaves. A section of a long group of shrubs 
should be Rhododendrons. 

In Long Island forests they will thrive excellently, and in the deepest shade they will have the longest 
and darkest foliage, but will there have the least number of flower buds. They especially like open groves 


of Chestnut, Oak and Dogwood. Swampy land can be transformed into beautiful gardens of Magnolia, 


Rhododendron and Azalea, but in such situations it is best to cut out a large bed in tne turfy roots of the 
swamp trees to lessen the competition against the Rhododendrons. ’ , 
The formal garden of Mr. Paul D. Cravath, Locust Valley, L. I., is banked with a broad plantation 


K Ol 


of Rhododendron maximum, bordered by the bright red varieties of Rhododendron catawbiense. Bac 
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Rhododendrons, continued 


this we moved on a Hicks Tree-Mover tall Cedars 25 to 35 feet high, to form a broad, dense grove. 
We now have large Pine, Hemlock, Cedar and White Spruce ready to ship for such frames. They are 
in better taste and cheaper than concrete and badly carved marble. 

The Mountain Laurel is native over a large part of Long Island and there is no reason why groups of 
Rhododendrons should not be planted among them to add interest and extend the season of bloom. 

Property owners on the Rockaway peninsula often say they cannot grow Rhododendrons. They will 
thrive there if given the soil and moisture conditions, which are obtained by deeper soil and a mulch of 
leaves. This leaf-mulch is a great bugaboo, people fearing that it will destroy the neatness of their lawn. 
The leaves may be kept from blowing about by mixing manure or soil with them or by a strip of wire netting 
6 inches high, held by iron pins, or a border may be planted with Myrtle, Pachysandra, or other low-growing 
plants. 


Rhododendron Catawbiense. This is the wild Rhododendron Catawbiense album elegans, continued 


species native to the high and exposed mountain when first opening. It is the most popular white 
slopes of North Carolina and adjacent regions variety. It should be used at the background of 
where the minimum temperature, sudden varia- shorter varieties. Many Long Island estates 
tion of temperature, bright winter sun and drying have long drives through the woods and open 
winds compare closely with this region. It is a lawn that are used at dusk when returning from 
compact, round bush of hardy foliage, thriving the train, or in the evening. These white and 
in full sun. Flowers bright lilac-red, red and lilac-colored varieties, as Parsons’ gloriosum, Pres- 
reddish purple. Some may object to lilac and ident Lincoln and Delicatissimum, are more 
purple tints in the species and some of its hybrids. beautiful then than the pink and red varieties. 

Keep them separate from the pinks and clear Apyaham Lincoln. A fine rosy red, very similar 


= a: Seay celts 
reds. Among the lilac and purple varieties are in shade to Charles Bagley. 


the hardiest and best in form and foliage and : = pane z 
that should be at least half their value. This is 2 a Pe 2p Se 


ihe Gicen: Gi dhe “opsne rpicasniees oo blush-white, closely resembling Album elegans. 


brids. Don’t be afraid to move around your\ Blandyanuum. Deep ney, crimson. 
Rhododendron and Azalea plants when in full _ Boule de Neige. Pure white fluted edge. Plant 


bloom to group their colors harmoniously. Many low, compact and round. 
of ours are planted as that time with perfect James Bateman. Fine scarlet. Plant of good 
success. fhabit. 


| Garactacus. A variety noted for its brilliant 
SELES CATAWBIENSE \/ crimson flowers. It is one of the most abundant 
HYBRIDS red varieties and therefore can be used in large 


Alois ats ous: As its name indicates, this is groups. The foliage sometimes burns in severe 
deep blood-red, and is a fine variety. winters when in open situations. : 
Album elegans. This is a tall, V -shaped bush, Charles Dickens. Dark scarlet; fine foliage. 

quickly becoming 5 feet high. It has large bunches Regarded by experts a very desirable variety. 
of white flowers that are tinged with blush-pink Charles Bagley. Cherry-red. 
Delicatissimum. Blush-white, tinted ah 
pink. A compact bush of rich green foliage. 
Everestianum. This is by some pronounced 
the hardiest of all. Its habit is low and 
broad-spreading and irregular, as if it were 
a form that grew up high on the mountains. 
Flowers rosy lilac, beautifully fringed and 
frilled at the edges. 
Flushing. Rosy scarlet; a good variety. 
General Grant. This has been much called 
for by those knowing the good varieties. 
- It propagates slowly and has been difficult 
\ to get. Rosy scarlet. 
Giganteum. Large bunch of dark pink 
flowers. Foliage gets browned in exposed 
L\ } places. 
H. H. Hunnewell. Dark crimson. 
Kettledrum. Deep red. Late. Plant open 
in growth. 
Lady Armstrong. Pale rose-color. One of 
~ the best of the pink varieties. Free-bloom- 
ing, with large flower-clusters. 
, Lady Claremont. A rosy scarlet, delicately 
spotted throat; fairly hardy. 
Milner, Mrs. A rich crimson flower, and an 
excellent variety in every respect. 
Minnie. Bluish white, with chocolate spots; 


Flower of one of the Rhododendron Catawbiense varieties. The not hardy. ; : 
time will come when these varieties will be studied and compared Madame Carvalho. Bluish white, changing 
with as much care as the Roses. There is really a great variety in to white. Needs protection. 
the form of the individual flowers, the markings and shades of color, Old Port. Flowers a rich plum-color. One 
but few people are aware of it. of the darkest varieties. 


j 
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~ Rhododendron Catawbiense Hybrids, continued 


Parsons’ Gloriosum. A vigorous, rapid- x 2 
growing variety which propagates readily & = ed S 
and, therefore, is abundant, cheap and sae 


suitable for large masses, especially for 
woodland planting. Color bluish white, 
tinted with lilac, giving a white effect in 
“the distance. 

Parsons’ Grandiflorum. This is a very 
excellent variety of good form, free-bloom- 
ing and dark red in color. 

President Lincoln. A variety similar to 
Parsons’ Gloriosum; vigorous, rapid, cheap 
and tall-growing, and furnishing a large 
quantity of foliage and bloom for the money. 
Rosy lilac or rose-purple. 

Henry Probasco. Deep carmine. 

a pureum grandiflorum. Flowers pur- 
-—~ple; large. Plant tall-growing, rapid, and 
a free bloomer. 

Purpureum elegans. Flowers purple. One 
of the best of that class which contains the 
hardiest Rhododendrons and can_ be 
depended upon for planting in open, ex- 


posed places. 
_ Reseum elegans. In a large nursery of 
hododendrons, this appears to be the best 


in form and texture of foliage mass. It isa i» ' 
compact, hemispherical plant, and very Gr 
hardy. It would be suitable to plant at 

_ regular intervals in a formal garden, as 

\ Boxwood or Yew. Color deep rose. 

. W. Sargent. This is named for Henry Winthrop 
Sargent, who established one of the earliest ar- 
boretums at his country seat, near Fishkill. It is 
an excellent variety, crimson in color, large truss 
of flowers and good habit. 

J. R. Trumpy. Rosy crimson, late-blooming va- 
riety, named for the man who has done the most 
and, perhaps, the only propagating of Rhodo- 
dendrons in this country. We have a large part 
of each variety from the Parsons Nursery, 
Flushing, when that closed last year. It includes 
many of the hardiest varieties which originated 
from hybrids and seedlings there and propagated 
nowhere else in this country. 

The Boss; syn., Mrs. H. S. Hunnewell.. Bright 
clear pink, large flower; large, vigorous bush. 
Dr. Torrey. Rose-pink; early bloomer. Y 

Those interested in studying Rhododendrons in\ ucca 

flower, are invited here in June, when we can show \Yueea filamentosa. The Yucca plant is usually 

forty other kinds, including such rare, beautiful, and associated with the deserts of New Mexico, but 

hardy varieties as Hannibal, Alexander Dancer, this species is native to the Atlantic states, and 

E. S. Rand, Scipio, James MacIntosh, Charles S. is entirely hardy here. It keeps as vivid a green 

Sargent, Mrs. C. S. Sargent, Henrietta Sargent and as any evergreen and, therefore, should be used 

many others. This is one of the best places in this for its winter decorative value. Unlike many other 

country to study Rhododendrons. broad-leaved evergreens, it delights in dry, hot 
~_ Rhododendron maximum. In the past dozen situations, and will stand full exposure in the 
~ years, thousands of car-loads of this have been winter. It has the largest flower-spike of any 
dug in the mountains about Delaware Water Gap plant of its class, some frequently reaching 4 feet 

and in the Catskills, and used in landscape and, occasionally, 6 feet in height. It is suitable 
planting, because it was available for immediate for mass planting at the front of shrubs or it can 


bup of Yucca, or Spanish Bayonet, or Adam’s Needle, on a 
sandy hillside on the estate of the late Hon. Wm. C. Whitney, planted 
from our Nursery. 


Rhododendron maximum, continued 


of plants growing in a shady part of our orchard 
for sale in small quantities. 

The flowers extend the Rhododendron season 
from the time the Catawbiense Hybrids stop 
the last of June to the middle of July, therefore, 
they can be planted with others without fear of 
clash of colors. The colors range from pure white, 
slightly tinged with pink, to a deep pink. Winter- 
killing need not be feared, for this species is 
native in Nova Scotia and northern New York. 

R. punctatum. This is the third species native to 
this country. It is a small plant, with small 
leaves. It blooms about two weeks before the 
Catawbiense varieties. 


effects. It has generally succeeded, and the few 
disappointments are traceable to direct violation 
of the Rhododendron requirements. It is native 
to lower ground than the Catawbiense and prefers 
partial shade, even in the summer, while Cataw- 
biense and its hybrids have good foliage all 
summer when in full sun. It is easily transplanted, 
and the low price for large bulk, and the fact that 
tall plants are available, has lead to its extensive 
planting. We can supply in car-load lots direct 
from the collecting fields, or we have a number 


be planted on a sterile hillside with Pines, Birch 
and Sumach. There is sometimes a sandy bank 
to a road, the grass turning brown in mid-summer 
and becoming unsightly. A cover planting of 
Yucca, Dwarf Pines, Thunberg’s Barberry, 
Rosa rugosa, etc., is cheaper than grass in the 
long run because it requires no mowing. In a 
flowe-rgarden it is a stately plant that may be 
used at regularly recurring intervals for its 
winter beauty and for its stately spire of cream- 
white. lily-like flowers. 
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Vines 


We are too apt to think of Vines as primarily useful for shading porches. Mosquitoes often veto this 
use, for they like to linger where the foliage checks the rapid movement of the breeze. Awnings are more 
expensive, but more controllable porch screens. Vines which harbor mosquitoes are those which have been 
neglected and grow in a dense mass. 

Porch vines should be pruned every year like the Grape, by cutting out all but a few branches. This 
will result in a thin layer of foliage which intercepts the view but allows the breeze to pass. 

Vines are used much less than they might be, simply because people have not seen them or have for- 
gotten or do not use their imagination. Many a landscape or building which is commonplace and ugly, 
may be transformed by the embellishment of a few vines. They decorate without occupying valuable 
space and without serious danger of over-growing their position because they can be readily pruned and 
not injure their beauty or flowering. 

There is a beautiful driveway on the Pratt estate at Glen Cove, lined by stately Locusts. Without 
detracting from their dignity, each trunk is decorated by climbing roses or other vines. The Locust is 
especially favorable to this partnership for it does not utilize all the light and fertility. Locusts are a fre- 
quent part of the landscape on the northern half of Long Island and many object to them because of their 
narrow growth and sparse foliage, but they can be made beautiful all the year with Euonymus radicans for 
winter, Wistaria for early spring, Climbing Roses for June; Clematis, Honeysuckle and Trumpet Creeper 
for midsummer; Virginia Creeper, Bittersweet and Japanese Ivy for autumn. Steep banks may be covered 
and held by vines more effectively and cheaply than by grass. Groups of shrubs may often be edged with 
vines, or vines allowed to clamber upon them, softening their lines and making the whole a more luxuriant 
and harmonious group. The laundry paddock and tennis court may be screened by vines on a wire trell’ 


Actinidia Akebia 


Actinidia is a rare Japanese vine, as vigorous and Akebia quinata. A vigorous vine with dark green 


healthy as the Wistaria. It has large white flowers foliage which is retained till midwinter. It will 
like orange blossoms and bears fruit that is edible. grow to a great height. The fruit is lead-colored, 
We recommend it as a porch vine, for pergolas, and opens showing a roll of translucent, sweet, 
fences or climbing up trees. edible jelly. The fragrant purple flowers are 


small and of rubber-like texture. 


Bittersweet - Celastrus articulata 


A vine which decorates fences, rocks and trees 
throughout autumn and all the winter with bril- 
liant orange berries. We offer it at low rates, so 
that it can be planted in quantity and naturalized 
along banks, woodland borders and where it can 
climb up trees. It will do especially well on Locust 
trees. 


Clematis 


Clematis paniculata. This and the Japanese Ivy 

* have come more rapidly into favor than any 
other vines. It is a snow-drift of white stars in 
August. It grows very rapidly and will quickly 
cover porches, pergolas and wire fences around 
tennis courts. If this variety is planted among 
shrubbery and small trees, it will embower them 
with flowers. 


C. Virginiana. A species native to our swamps 
and roadsides, corresponding to the Clematis 
paniculata. It blooms a little earlier and does 

\ not grow quite so large. 


\@. Jackmani. This has large, purple flowers, 
“\ about 6 inches in diameter, and is suitable for 
growing on the pillars in the flower-garden, but 

is not always large enough for a porch vine. For 
some reason (said to be nematode worms in the 
soil), it is difficult to grow, but well worthy of 
repeated trials by those who admire its chaste 
beauty. It is not as often seen on Long Island 


a3 2 as in some other sections and possibly the soil 


(AD! 


The showy red flowers of the Trumpet Creeper will add or climate does not suit it. The two species 
interest to a period in midsummer when flowers are scarce above have no weak points, 
outside the garden. C. Henryi. A pure white species like the above. 
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Dutchman's Pipe 
(Aristolochia sipho) 


This unique vine has immense _ heart-shaped 
leaves about 10 inches in diameter. It is suitable for 
porches, pergolas, or to clamber over stumps. It is 
slow the first two years, but ultimately will cover 
the side of a house. The flowers are inconspicuous, 
and so shaped as to justify its name. 


Euonymus 


Euonymus radicans. This vine is but little 
known, but when it is we predict for it a wide 
popularity. Of course, English Ivy has the ad- 
vantage with its literary, ecclesiastic and art 
associations, but the Euonymus has the advan- 
tage of hardiness in our climate, especially from 
New York northward, and toward the interior. 
At Westbury there is a Euonymus radicans on a 
Locust tree where it is about 30 feet high, sending 
out long branches, 4 feet long, after the manner 
of the English Ivy and Poison Ivy. The leaves 
are permanently evergreen and are of dark color 
and glossy surface. It has no serious enemies and 
will grow freely on brick, stone, or even on painted 
boards. It will carpet the ground with green and 
grow upward in points about 2 feet. It can be 
rapidly multiplied as it takes root when layered. 


E. radicans, var. Carriere. This form has larger 
elliptical leaves and is more shrub-like in growth. 


E. radicans, Round-leaved Form. This is very 
distinct in appearance, with thick, round, light 
green leaves and abundant red berries. It will 
clamber over rocks and low walls and can be 
used at the foundation of a house or edge of 
groups of broad-leaved evergreens. 


Honeysuckle - Lonicera 


Honeyscukles are a large genus, containing some 
valuible shrubs, described on page 58, and a num- 
ber of useful vines. They are not particular as to 
soil or moisture and can be satisfactorily used for 
naturalizing along the borders of woodland, on 
fences, as well as on porches, windmill towers and 
pergolas. 


‘Japanese. Lonicera Japonica. This is the most 


popular and widely known Honeysuckle. To 


show its appreciation of our climate it has run\ 
wild along roadsides and in the woods where its * 


evergreen foliage brightens the winter landscape. 
It will make a hedge equal to the Privet, needing, 
of course, a wire fence to support it. It blooms 
abundantly in June, with deliciously fragrant 


blossoms, and then again in late autumn. It is . 


called Hall’s Honeysuckle from the missionary 
who first introduced it with the Hall’s Magnolia 


and several other Japanese plants. He realized ° 


the climate similarity, but had difficulty to find 
a nmurseryman to even pay the freight on his 
shipment. We can supply rooted layers at very 
iow rates for planting on steep banks to hold 
them from washing. 


Chinese. L. Japonica, var. Chinensis. Similar to 
the Japanese excepting that the leaves are 
purple beneath and that it does not readily take 
root from layers and spread in large mats where 
planted, and it does not spread from seeds. It is 
a handsome evergreen vine, with ornamental, 
shining black berries. We have propagated a 


The graceful sprays and tendrils of our native Woodbine, 
or Virginia Creeper, are but little appreciated. It can be used 
to decorate tree trunks, pergolas, tennis back-stops, festoon 


shrubs or hold sand-dunes, (See page 76.) 


Honeysuckle, Chinese, continued 
large quantity which we offer at low rates, 
presenting an opportunity to make a good land- 
scape effect. 


Coral Trumpet. JL. sempervirens. Conspicuous 
for its long, red trumpet-shaped flowers. It is a 
handsome vine, occasionally wild on Long Island, 
in the Cedars or along fences. It can be appro- 
priately planted in such situations, or on pergolas. 


, Heckrotti. This is a low climber, blooming in June, 
\ . . + 
¥ and again in October, November and December. 


It may be planted under or with other vines 
merely for its unusual flowering period. 


/ Ivy 


English. Hedera helix. There are many beautiful 
old plants of English Ivy on Long Island. Many 
will remember how the severe winter of 1903-04 
killed back their favorite Ivy. Notwithstanding 
such occasional disasters, it is worthy of extensive 
planting. Like other broad-leaved evergreens, 1t 
likes best partial shade in the winter, partial 
shelter from severe drying winds and mulching 
to keep out the frost. These conditions can bs 
met on the north side of the house or in groves 
of trees. The problem of making more attractive 
our rather monotonous winter woodland may be 
solved in part by using the English Ivy, both 
a carpet on the ground and to run up the tree 


as 
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Ivy, English, continued 
trunks. It can be used as a border to garden 
paths, being trained along the ground. In such 
situations it is hardy. It prefers a humid and 
equable climate near the sea, and will grow best 
where not subject to severe summer drought. 

Japanese, or Boston. Ampelopsis tricuspidata; 
/syn., A. Vetichi. This clings closely to any 
structure and grows rapidly and toa great height. 
The autumn colors are brilliant shades of crimson, 
dark red and yellow. It will grow freely on tree 
trunks and is suitable to clothe unsightly clothes 
poles. Sometimes an objection is made to it that 
it covers up the ornamental features of brick 
and stone buildings. This ought not to be charged 
against the plant. Its vigorous growth can be 
easily cut back from windows and portions that 
it is not desirable to cover. 


Kudsu Vine 


~( Dolichos Japonicus; syn., Pueraria Thunbergiana) 


We are frequently asked for the quickest-growing 
vine for immediate effect. We have seen this make 
5 feet in a week, but the leaves are not especially 
ornamental, being of rather coarse texture and 
resembling its relative, the lima bean. The long, 
starchy roots are used as food by the Japanese. 
The vine dies back each winter to the larger stems. 


ROSES, CLIMBING. See under Roses 


Flowers of this Wistaria are the most dense in the bunch 
and, therefore, the most showy. The rare Wistaria multi- 
juga which we offer has flower-stems 3 feet long with the 
flowers wide apart and of deeper blue. 


Trumpet Creeper - Tecoma 


We occasionally see big, red flowers from the top 
of a tall Locust, and find that they come from this 
plant which sends up its large stem, as in the tropics. 
It is native from Virginia southward, where it 
makes a bad weed in the fields. It has left that 
habit behind and, therefore, may be extensively 
used on fences, pergolas, and to decorate woodland . 
borders. 


Virginia Creeper 
(Ampelopsis Quinquefolia) 

‘On Long Island there are sometimes open forests, 
especially of Locust trees along the north snore, 
which look as if their trunks were ablaze. This is 
the Virginia Creeper, which, with the Sumachs, is 
first to turn in the autumn. Many people are 
afraid of this vine because of its resemblance to 
poison vine, which has three leaflets, while the 
Virginia Creeper has five. 

Virginia Creeper grows rapidly and makes an 
excellent shade for porches because it is open in 
growth and permits the breeze to blow through, 
especially if annually pruned. Mosquitoes are not 
so liable to remain as where a thick mass of foliage 
checks the breeze. It is found growing over the 
sand-dunes, holding them from blowing and wash- 
ing, for it will thrive even where occasionally washed 
over by high tides. 


W istaria 


This genus is a native of China and eastern 
United States. They are all rapid-growing vines, 
with clusters of pea-shaped blossoms. They are 
always healthy and, like other members of the 
Pea family, are able to get nitrogen from the air 
and, therefore, grow on poor soil. 

Chinese. Kraunhia; syn., Wuistaria Chinensis. 
Just before the leaves appear in May, this will 
cover the side of a house with porcelain-blue 
flowers. A unique ornament for the formal gar- 
den or lawn is a tree-formed Wistaria. It takes 
several years to train it to a straight stem. We 
have a number of plants so trained, with heads at 
5 to 7 feet. When trained this way, the plant 
cannot spend its energies in making long, rope- 
like branches, and it produces flowers very abun- 
dantly, sometimes having a second crop after 
midsummer. 

White. |W. Chinensis, var. alba. A pure white 
variety particularly appropriate for pergolas, 
and planting along woodland drives and on old 
tree trunks. A planting of this kind adds beauty 
and interest, and only costs the price of the plant, 
and the trouble of ordering and putting it in. 


Wistaria multijuga. Japanese, or Loose-clustered 
Wistaria. Very few opportunities exist for pur- 
chasing this beautiful plant. You may recall a 
picture of a Japanese tea garden, with the bridge 
festooned with a blue fringe 3 feet long. This 
species grows vigorously here and no vine could 
attract more admiration when in bloom. It can 
be planted on pergolas and beside forest trees. 
The flower buds occasionally winter-kill. 

It is the enthusiasm to search for the beautiful 
and good plants that characterizes this Nursery. 
They are propagated and grown without previous 
demand, even if it takes ten years, in the assurance 
that if the plant fits and its merits and deficien- 
cies be told, it will be used. Therefore, this is a safe 
place to buy plants. It isnot our policy to import 
and recommend unless plants are permanently 
good. 


~l 
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Rosa rugosa, Blanc Double de Coubert. Block of this and the Belle Poitevine in our nursery. Photographed in 
August, when most of the double Roses are unsightly semi-bare little bushes with foliage despoiled by insects and fungi. We 
believe that this stock offers an unparalleled opportunity to secure these varieties. They are on their own roots and purchasers 


may extend their plantations without expense by transplanting the suckers. 


The short list of Roses we offer includes those 
varieties that are most popular because of their 
beauty and hardiness in this climate. If a greater 
variety is desired we will procure them. The hybrid 
perpetuals bloom abundantly in June and occasion- 
ally during the summer and fall. 


Anne de Diesbach. Carmine. A large, beautiful 
. and fragrant rose. Plant vigorous. 


Baron de Bonstetten. Velvety maroon. One of 
the richest dark Roses. 


Baroness Rothschild. Delicate pink. Large, full 
flowers, growing closely against the smooth, light 
green leaves. Very choice and beautiful. Not 
fragrant. 

Francois Levet. Cherry-red. A valuable Rose 
from its strong growth and free-blooming habit. 


General Jacqueminot. Brilliant crimson. This is 
perhaps the most popular Rose. A_ vigorous 
plant, with abundant large, fragrant blooms. 

Hermosa. Bright rose-pink. One of the best bed- 
ding Roses that blooms constantly from June till 
October. A small, compact plant. 

Jules Margottin. Carmine-rose. This grows to be 
a bush 5 to 6 feet high and wide, with luxuriant 
foliage and abundant blossoms. 

Madame Gabriel Luizet. Silvery pink. A beauti- 
ful Rose. Slightly fragrant. 

Madame Plantier. Pure white. Foliage and stem 

* light green. This makes a large bush that Is 
—" useful for hedges or for massing in shrubbery. 
Baroness Rothschild. A beautiful rose of delicate pink color The white blossoms are borne in large clusters. 
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Rose bugs are circumvented by the Rosa rugosa, Blanc Double de Coubert, and other varieties which bloom 


before and after their season. This variety has large milk-white flowers and foliage as perfect as Privet 


Hardy Roses, continued 

Magna Charta. Pink, suffused with carmine. The 
flowers are large and fragrant, borne on strong, 
light green stems. 

Margaret Dickson. White. This Rose resembles 
Baroness Rothschild in its form and the close 
setting of leaves about the flowers. The large 
white blossoms with pale flesh center are very 
beautiful. Fragrant. 


Paul Neyron. Rose-pink. The largest of the 
Roses. The stems are strong and smooth, and 
the foliage isa bright, light green. A free bloomer. 

Princess Adelaide. Moss Rose. Delicate rose- 
color. The buds are well covered with moss, and 
the foliage is dark. 

Persian Yellow. A thorny bush with delicate 
foliage, bearing a profusion of small bright 
yellow Roses clustered thickly along the branches. 
A favorite in old-time gardens. Very hardy. 

Frau Karl Druschki. The ideal pure white Rose. 
Very large perfect flowers. A strong grower and 
very free-flowering. 


Rosa Rugosa - Japanese Rose 


Roses are usually thought of as of value for their 
flowers only, their foliage being of doubtful hardi- 
ness, and, if unsightly in midsummer, the plants 
are excusable and repay us by their beautiful 
flowers. The Rosa rugosa, R. Wichuraiana and R. 
multiflora, all from eastern Asia, bid fair to change 


all this. They are perfectly healthy in foliage and. 
are handsome all through the summer and need © 
no protection to prevent killing back in the winter. © 


Rapid strides are being made by plant breeders 
in this country and Europe in introducing new 
varieties with improvements in colors, size and 
doubling of the flowers. Only a beginning has been 
made during the last fifteen years in this direction. 
With proper encouragement by amateurs, much 
more rapid improvement is possible. 

The form of the Rosa rugosa bush is broad and 
rounded, 4 to 6 feet high and equally broad. It is 


Rosa rugosa, continued 


solid and dense from the ground up. The foliage is 
dark green, shiny, and the leaves are rugose or ridged 
between the veins. 

The rose-bugs are more frequently asked about 
than any other insect pest. Hand-picking is the 
most practical remedy, but as it breeds in damp, 
sandy ground, and Long Island has an abundance 
of such ground, the rose-bugs some years are a 
vexatious pest. The Rosa rugosa and its varieties 
offer a positive way to circumvent the enemy. They 
bloom May 15 and the rose-bugs come about 
June I or a little later, and remain one month. 

The Rosa rugosa and its varieties, the Prairie 
Rose and Rosa Wichuraiana, bloom in July after 
the rose-bugs have disappeared. The Rugosa also 
blooms during August and September. A good 
way to increase the amount of this midsummer 
blooming is to cut back the plants nearly to the 
ground or one-half way in the winter, or some can 
be cut back in June. This cutting back is beneficial, 
at least once in two or three years, to make the 
plants more compact. The red fruits are like little 
apples, about I.inch in diameter, and are very showy 
being in large clusters. The thin pulp is edible. 

For seaside planting, the Rugosa is one of the 
very best plants and offers an answer to the fre- 
quent question, ‘‘What can we plant besides 
Privet?’’ On road banks, in wild gardens, as hedges 
and borders, around flower-gardens and in almost 
any group of shrubs, the Rosa rugosa and its varie- 
ties are highly satisfactory. 

Rosa rugosa rubra. Single red flowers about 4 
inches across. 
R. rugosa alba. Single, pure white flowers. 


Blanc Double de Coubert. We think so highly of 


this variety that we have propagated it by the 
slow process of layering plants. These plants are 
now four years old and are well, branched and 
bushy. It takes a few years for a good thing to 
become known by the horticultural public, and 
Roses of the Rugosa class have not been actively 
pushed because they are slower to propagate or 
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Rosa rugosa, Blane Double de Coubert, continued 
cannot be as cheaply imported as the ordinary 
Hybrid Perpetual and Tea Roses. The flowers 
are 6 inches in diameter when they appear in 
early May, and those in midsummer are only 
slightly smaller. They are beautiful as cut- 
flowers and, when to this beauty is added their 
earliness, and the fact that there are no rose-bugs 
crawling down them over the table, we have 
sufficient arguments for their extensive planting. 


Belle Poitevine. Both this and the last have the 
pure Rugosa foliage that is perfectly healthy. The 
flowers are double, red, of the same shade as 
the species. We have propagated them by layers 
and the plants are large and bushy, suitable for 
immediate effects. They can be used for planting 
on sand-dunes, overhanging a sea wall, as garden 
hedges, or in the shrubbery. It is rare that such 
good value is offered in Roses or shrubs, and our 
large stock is due to an enthusiasm to popularize 
a little-known class of Roses and to encourage 
plant-breeding in varieties that are well adapted 
to the climate. 


Madame Georges Bruant. This is a_ hybrid 
Rugosa and the foliage shows its other parentage 
by becoming mildewed. 


Memorial Rose + RosaWichuraiana 
TRAILING ROSE FROM JAPAN 


The answer to ‘‘What’s in a name?”’ is shown by 
this Rose. It was on the market under its long, 
unwieldly Latin name, and, except for a few Boston 
enthusiasts, found no market. “ Then Henderson 
christened it Memorial Rose and advertised it 
widely in the magazines with a picture of it as a 
grave covering. This Barnum-like advertising got 
people to know it and its use as a grave cover 
is well-nigh forgotten. It runs over the ground, 
making a solid mat about 8 inches deep, of shiny 
dark green leaves. It will often grow 15 feet in a 
year and only needs to be started up by tying to 
make an excellent climbing Rose. 

People of this section have a slight realization of 
the landscape use of cover plants. This species 
has all the elements required, even that of propa- 
gating without expense on a private estate when 
once established; that is, a few plants can be set, 
and as they take root wherever they touch the 
ground, they can be divided up and the area ex- 
tended. They also grow readily from cuttings. 

On Long Island Sound there are many bare 
bluffs of running sand which may be wasting away 
at the rate of 1 foot per year. A sea wall will hold 
the base. This Rose, with Pitch Pine, Cedar, 
Bayberry, Honeysuckle, and a number of other 
plants, will efficiently hold the sliding soil and pre- 
vent the top from falling down to a less steep angle. 
Another use is to carpet the ground under tall 
shrubs, such as Lilacs. 

Greater improvement by hybridization has been 
made with this species than with any other in this 
country. One of the first improvements was made 
by that most eminent horticulturist, Jackson 
Dawson, of the Arnold Arboretum, who produced 
the Dawson, Farquhar, and several others yet to 
be introduced. Other hybrids were made by the 
Newport Nursery Co., and by Mr. Walsh, Woods 
Hole, Mass., and others. It hybridizes freely with 
the Tea Roses. The beauty of the creamy white 
flowers is enhanced by the cluster of golden stamens. 

This species and its varieties bloom after the 
rose-bugs have commenced to disappear, about the 


Memorial Rose, continued 
first of July. They greatly extend the season of 
Roses, for the Hybrid Perpetual Roses are at their 
height in June. This species continues to bloom 
throughout the summer and we have seen it a beau- 
tiful carpet of white just beyond the surf at Nahant, 
in August. 

A recent book on ‘‘Roses, and How to Grow 
Them,” published by Doubleday, Page & Co., says 
that the Wichuraiana Hybrids are a new group of 
immense importance to American gardens, yielding 
the best climbing Roses for porch or trellis. 


Rosa Wichuraiana. Single, cream-white flowers. 


Lady Gay. This has large clusters of pink flowers 
of the color of the Hermosa Rose. We know of 
no climbing Roses that have sprung into such 
popular favor as this and the Dorothy Perkins, 
since the advent of the now ubiquitous Crimson 
Rambler. People are getting tired of the latter, 
and the above new varieties are so much more 
delicate in color that no one can criticize them. 

/ Their foliage is free from the mildew which 


’ attacks the Crimson Rambler. 


i/ Jersey Beauty. Large, single, pale yellow flowers. 


Gardenia. This is a surprise to those who remem- 
ber the climbing Tea Roses, with the big yellow 
blossoms, which hung from the rafters of old- 
time greenhouses, and who never expected to see 
such Roses out-of-doors. It is not quite hardy 
and needs to be laid down and protected, unless 
on a south sloping terrace bank where the wood 
ripens up early. 

Pink Roamer. Bright pink, single flowers. 

Universal Favorite. Rose-colored, double flow- 

ers, about 2 inches in diameter. 

Dorothy Perkins. The most beautiful of the hardy 

climbing Roses. A Dorothy Perkins will quickly 


_# cover a gateway or pergola with rich glossy 
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Memorial Rose, or Rosa Wichuratana. A beautiful trail- 
ing species with tea-scented cream-white flowers. It is one 
of the healthiest foliaged Roses and highly useful as a climb- 
ing Rose, as a cover plant for steep banks and for seasid: 
planting. Its ability to hold steep sand banks and cover 
walls is exhibited along the public road on the property of 


Mr. Robert W. de Forest, Cold Spring Harbor, L. I. 
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Rose, Dorothy Perkins, continued 
foliage which, in July, becomes a bower of lovely 
pink blossoms. The branches often arch to the 
ground under the weight of the many heavy 
-clusters of bloom. 
_Crimsen Rambler. This rampant grower has 
' illuminated more homesteads than probably any 
other flower. It has been introduced only about 
I5 years and yet has sold by the million. Its 
characteristics are vigorous growth, sometimes 
reaching 15 feet in a year, perfect hardiness, 
profusion of bloom in large clusters about the 
last of June. 
Prairie Rose. Rosa setigera. This is native in the 
northern states and out through Michigan. It is 
about the only species of American Rose that has 
been improved. Its foliage is healthy and is of 
light green color. It grows rapidly and it will 
festoon the tops of trees over 20 feet high. It is 
excellent as a shrub where it will make long, 
arching branches, Io feet high. The problem of 
decorating hedge-rows, woodland borders, swamps 
is quickly solved with this, Rosa multiflora, R. 
Wichuraiana, R. Nitida, and other wild Roses. 
We have tall plants of this that have been 
| trained to stakes and are suitable for immediate 
' results on pergolas. 
Baltimore Belle. A variety of the above, with 
clusters of large double white Roses. 
Queen of the Prairies. Another variety with 
large, bright rose-colored blossoms. Before the 


— 


advent of the Crimson Rambler these two va- 
rieties were the mainstay for climbing Roses, 
and as they have no defects, we see no reason 
why they should not continue in favor. 


An excellent treatment for a curved path on a small lot where there is no room for a flowe 


Wild Roses 


There are several species wild on the sandy hills, 
roadsides, and swamps that have a high landscape 
value and which should be used freely in landscape 
planting, especially for covering large areas. They 
are easy to collect; simply dig them up and cut off 
the tops and the first year they will spring up almost 
as vigorously as blackberries, to which they are 
related. They will make a solid mass of foliage and 
cover the ground completely, excluding weeds 
after they are established. 

The flowers of our wild Roses are mostly a deli- 
cate pink. They appear in June and are followed 
by bright red hips which remain during winter. 
The foliage of these Roses is good, the bark of the 
twigs is tinged with red and therefore their winter 
effect is useful.in the landscape because the twigs 
are so numerous as to give a distinct haze of color. 


Rosa Nitida. An abundant species about 3 feet 
high, with reddish stems so thickly covered with 
prickles as to appear moss-like. 


R. lucida alba. This wild Rose is a white variety 
which has been extensively used in landscape 
planting. As its name indicates, the foliage is 
shiny. 

Sweet Briar. Rosarubiginosa. Eglantine. The Sweet 
Briar Rose has a delightful perfume, especially 
on a dewy evening, and should be planted in the 
garden and near the house for that alone. It has 
become naturalized in the Cedar fields and road- 
sides of Long Island. There have been produced 
a number of new varieties known as Lord Pen- 
zance Hybrids. . 


ue 


r-garden. The planting con- 


tains Peonies, Canterbury Bells, Iris, Sweet William and, in the shade next the house, tall Rhododendrons 
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SShowing how many beautiful flowers can be grown on a small area between a vegetable-garden or boundary which 
needs to be screened and a drive or path. The background consists of tall shrubs interspersed and bordered by Hollyhocks, 
Eulalia Grass, Day Lily and other hardy flowers. To fill out the space the annual, Nicotiana, is used. 


Hardy Garden Flowers 


The flower-garden is now considered as an outdoor room and as much under the care of the head of 
the household as any part of the house. The pleasures of a flower-garden cannot be fully described, but it 
is our purpose here to describe a collection of the good things that may be readily cultivated and give delight 
throughout the season. All of the plants offered are hardy, and only a few of them require autumn mulching, 
which they get in a state of nature and which is a benefit to all the garden. 

Care of a garden of hardy flowers is limited to keeping the weeds down and the paths in order, cutting 
the tops of those that have gone to seed, and replanting or dividing some varieties after a few years’ growth, 
to reduce overcrowding or to give the surplus to a neighbor. There is no annual charge for replanting. 

With the hardy flowers may be appropriately planted tender flowers from the greenhouse or bedding 
plants, such as Geraniums, Begonias; annual flowers from seed, such as Asters, Balsam, Morning-Glory, 
Marigold, Nasturtium, Pansy, Poppy, Portulaca, Sweet Peas; and bulbs, as Hyacinth, Tulip, and Crocus. 
There are also a number of shrubs that are appropriate in the flower garden: Azalea, Japanese Maple, 
Boxwood, Laurel, Rhododendrons, Roses and evergreens, as Red Cedar, Yew, Retinospora and Arborvite. 

Another use, not often thought of for hardy garden flowers, is to plant them among groups of shrubs 
and trees, adding color and interest during the dull season of summer and early autumn. Flowers useful 
for this purpose are usually the tall-growing varieties that exhibit their flowers above the foliage of the 
shrubs, such as Aster, Asclepias, Cassia, Helenium, Helianthus, Hibiscus, Hollyhock, Iris, Lily, Miscanthus, 
or Eulalia Grass, Golden Glow, Yucca, and many others. 

Cover planting is a form of landscape gardening in its infancy. Planters have yet to realize its perennial 
economy and beauty, especially on areas difficult to keep in good grass. For such purpose, we offer in quan- 
tity at low rates, Iris cristata, Phlox subulata, Sedum, Vinca, Yucca, etc. 


We have followed the system of botanical names in this department and have cross-indexed with the 
common names. 


ACHILLEA. A low plant, growing about 114 feet -ALTHZA rosea. Hollyhock. The single Holly- 


high, with branching clusters of little white hocks are the most stately and have the strongest 
buttons like the Bridal Wreath, which can be hold on the affections. They are not generall 
picked almost any time in the summer to add to offered. Four years ago we gathered a large « 
bouquets the same as Baby’s Breath. tity of seed from an old garden and now we offer 


AGROSTEMMA. See Lychnis. them in strong plants, at a low price and in quai 
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Althzea rosea, continued 
tity sufficient to plant in large groups, in borders, 
around the outside of flower-gardens, or against 
buildings. They are in various colors—mixed, 
carmine, maroon, pink, yellow, salmon, white and 
intermediate shades. 


Double. Pink, Maroon, White, Yellow, Red. 


ALYSSUM saxatile compactum. Golden Tuft. 
~A mass of bright golden yellow very early in 
the spring, giving one of the sunniest touches to 
the garden. It grows less than 1 foot high, and 
is best used as a border or to hang over rocks, 

, for it likes a dry situation. 


‘AMSONIA tabernemontana. This is a sturdy 
plant, growing about 2 feet high, with flat clus- 
ters of pale lavender-blue flowers in June. It may 
‘be properly used in the shrubbery. 


ANEMONE Japonica alba. Japanese Wind- 
flow er. To our minds the most chaste flower of 

~ late autumn, having the beauty of the Madonna 
Lily. Commencing in August it continues till 
severe frost. 
right stems, about 2 feet high. 
most beautiful flowers for house decoration. This 
plant is benefited by slight mulching for winter. 

A. Japonica, var. ‘‘ Queen Chariotte.’’ Semi- 
double flowers of the silvery pink shade of the 
La France Rose. 

A. Japonica, var. ‘‘ Whirlwind.”’ 
double pure white flowers. 

A. Pennsylvanica. This is smaller than the 
Japanese Anemones and blooms from June to 


Large, semi- 


The ean Hollyhock, like the ai Re Lilac, ee stronger hold ae ie 


affections than the Double. 


ANTHEMIS tinectoria. 


“numerous family of composite, 


The flowers are borne on long, up- © 
It is one of the | 


-ARMERIA plantaginea. 


Long rows can border the garden 


Anemone Pennsylvanica, continued 
midsummer. The large pure white flowers are 
about 1% inches in diameter and are borne on a 
long stem. 


One of the 
with yellow, 
daisy-like flowers blooming from June throughout 
the summer. It is about 15 inches high and has 
a dense mass of handsome foliage. It can be used 
on dry banks. 


AQUILEGIA. Columbine. The Columbines are 
old-time garden favorites, without which no 
garden is well equipped. The colors range through 
blue, yellow, orange and white. They are most 
showy during the spring, and early summer but 
the scattering blooms continue throughout the 
season. Their chief charm is in the long, graceful 
spurs, tipped with a drop of honey. 


A. / ehrysantha. Golden Columbine. 
golden yellow, with long spurs. 


. eoerulea. Rocky Mountain Columbine. One 
_ of the most beautiful hardy plants; long-spurred, 
/ blue and white flowers. 


Marguerite. 


Flowers 


A. glandulosa. Deep blue and pure white. 


ARABIS alpina. Alpine Rock-Cress. Similar to 
the Alyssum, but with pure white flowers from 
early spring till summer. 


8 


Thrift. The sod-like 
habit of this plant makes it useful for borders, 
rockwork, or the foreground of taller plants. 
It is native to the seashore and, therefore, we 
recommend it to our numerous 
customers who are attempting to 
make gardens and lawns near the 
shore. The little tufts of foliage 
remain green all winter, making 
it doubly valuable for bordering 
flower beds. The flowers are little, 
rosy pink heads about 8 in. high. 


ARTEMISIA Abrotanum. South- 
ernwood; Old Man. A foliage 

_plant of gray-green color and a 
bitter aromatic odor. 


ASCLEPIAS tuberosa. Butterfly 
Weed. Occasionally growing in 
sandy soil of Long Island is seen 
a mass of glowing orange flowers 
in the hottest period of mid- 
summer. This is so pure and bril- 
liant a color that it seems strange 
that it does not become popular 
in landscape planting, for it is as 
well fitted to planting in front of 
shrubbery and Pine groves as to 
the flower-garden. Perhaps one 
reason is that its deep-penetrating 
drought-resisting roots do not 
make it as easy to handle in the 
nursery as surface-rooting flow- 
ers. Some one can create a bril- 
liant effect on sterile soil or near 
the sea without any expenditure 


for improving the soil. It grows 
about 2 feet high. 
ASTILBE Japonica. Spirea Ja- 


ponica. A feathery white blos- 
som about 2 feet high, useful as a 
cut-flower except that the rose- 
bugs are very fond of it. It is 
frequently forced for Easter. 
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ASTER. The hardy Asters, native to roadsides 
and abandoned fields, vie with the Goldenrods in 
illuminating our autumn landscape. Their abun- 
dance and beauty in a wild state have prevented 
the extensive garden use of them as in England 
where many named varieties are grown. They 
can be planted in the larger beds of a flower- 
garden, among the shrubbery, and in wild gardens 

A. Novze-Angliz. The New England Aster is 
most abundant on the north side of Long Island, 
as about Port Washington and Glenhead. It 
grows about 2% feet high. The large deep blue 
flowers appear in September. 

A. Tataricus. A species we imported from Asia, 
which we consider one of the best late-blooming 
flowers. After the frost has killed most garden 
flowers in October, great sheaves of this and 
Helianthus Maxmiliana can be cut and put in 
umbrella stands for house decoration. The flow- 
ers are a Clear azure-blue. 


BAPTISIA australis. Blue Wild Indigo. A plant 
useful for its rounded mass of foliage about 3 feet 
high. It has spikes of blue, Lupin-like flowers in 
mid-summer. With its deep root system, leathery 
leaves and ability to gather nitrogen from the air, 
it should be useful in dry, sterile soils. 


BEE BALM. See Monarda. 


BELLIS perennis. English Daisy. This is as 
much the children’s favorite as the first Violets 
and Forget-me-nots.. The cheerful pink and 
white blossoms appear in April and continue 
throughout the season, especially in cool autumn 
weather. They should be used as edging along 
garden walks and in the children’s garden. 


The Bride. A magnificent, free-flowering, 
pure white variety, with flowers on long 
stems, making it of value for cutting. 


Longfellow. Large, double, pink flowers. 
BETONICA. See Stachys. 
BLANKET FLOWER. See Gaillardia. 
BLEEDING HEART. See Dicentra. 
BUTTERCUP. See Ranunculus. 


CACTUS, opuntia vulgaris. The prickly pear 
grows in the bottom of the driest valleys at 
Meadow Brook on the Hempstead Plains where 
the soil is a coarse gravel. It also grows on the 
beach at Eaton’s Neck. A novel use of it was 
made in the garden of Mr. Stanley Mortimer, at 
Roslyn, L. I. A terrace bank was held nearly 
vertical by wire netting, and this Cactus covers 
it with golden blossoms about 3 in. in diam., 
followed by the red pear-like, edible fruits. 


CAMPANULA. Canterbury Bell. This is a class 
of stately garden plants with beautiful spikes of 
blue or white bells; suitable for cut-flowers. The 
Platycodon was formerly named Campanula and 
belongs with these in the flower-garden. 


C. persicifolia grandiflora. Undoubtedly one 
of the handsomest of the Bellflowers. It grows 
2 to 3 feet high, with large, blue or white flowers. 

C. persicifolia gigantea Moerheimi. A new 
variety, with large, white flowers 2 inches in 

. diameter, blooming during the summer. 

ro carpatica. A low plant, suitable for edgings, 
with beautiful blue bells like the Blue Bells of 
Scotland, blooming throughout the summer. 

CENTAUREA macrocephala. A sturdy plant, 114 
feet high, of neat habit, with large, golden yellow, 
thistle-like flowers, useful for cutting and decora- 
tive in the flower-garden or shrubbery border. 


Aquilegia cerulea, the long-spurred Rocky Mountain Col- 
umbine, possesses graceful dignity and exquisite coloring 


CERASTIUM tomentosum. This is called ‘Snow 


-in Summer,’”’ for it makes a low mat of silvery 


white foliage, covered with numerous white 
flowers. It may be used as a border or on banks 
in the same manner as Moss Pink. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM. The Chrysanthemums are 
the most available plants for decorating the gar- 
den after frost. We have tested many of the 
Pompon varieties, and have selected this list 
as giving the best series of color in the hardy 
sorts. They are, of course, not as large as the 
greenhouse varieties, but they are always favor- 
ites with garden lovers. They will live in any 
situation, but the best flowers will be produced 
if in a slightly sheltered position at the time of 
blooming, as on the south side of a building or 
hedge. It is noticeable that the best Chrys- 
anthemums appear along the shores of Long 
Island where the water keeps off the early autumn 
frosts. 

Eagle @’Or. A beautiful golden yellow that is 
a favorite with every one. One of the most 
showy flower effects in Newport is a long 
row of yellow Chrysanthemums in front of 
a dark hedge. 

Princess of Wales. The best white variety. 


Anna Mary. Cream-white flowers. 


Princess Louise. A _ fine bronze-colored 
variety. 

Julia Lagravere. A very fine rich garnet. 

Rhoda. Delicate apple-biossom pink. 


St. Illoria. Silver-pink. 
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Hardy Pompon Chrysanthemums. We have selected a 
good variety to represent each color 


Chrysanthemum, Small Golden Button. The 
latest and hardiest variety, continuing during 
December. The distinct, solid foliage, which 
holds exceptionally late, makes it particularly 
valuable for edging beds of shrubs. 

C. maximum, ** Triumph.”’ A plant about 2% 
feet high, with white, daisy-like flowers from June 
until October. 

C., Shasta Daisy. One of Luther Burbank’s 
productions which, in this climate, has not come 
up to its description. It has large, pure white 

~ flowers nearly 4 inches in diameter. 


CLEMATIS Davidiana. A shrub-like plant about. 


4 feet high, bearing fragrant blue flowers resem- 
bling Hyacinths. August and September. 

C. recta. Upright Virgin’s Bower. This grows 2 to 
3 feet high, has dense panicles of small white 
flowers, like the Clematis paniculata. We recom- 
mend it for the rear of flower borders, for planting 
among shrubs and for cut-flowers. 


CONVALLARIA. Lily-of-the-Valley. A horti- 
cultural fact that is well known is that Lily-of-the- 
Valley will grow in the shade. It can be used asa 
carpet under evergreen trees and shrubs, and in 
the shady corners next to buildings. We grow it in 
large quantities and the plants can be divided 
and replanted as they crowd, and so cover a 
large area. 


COREOPSIS. A favorite among the numerous 
yellow, daisy-like flowers. It blooms so profusely 
and continuously that a bow! full of long-stemmed 
graceful flowers can be cut at any time from June 
until the end of summer. It has not the clumsy 
sunflower-like or weedy appearance of some of 
this family. 


COWSLIP. See Primula. 

DAFFODILS. See Narcissus. 

DAISY. See Bellis and Rudbeckia. 

DAY LILY. See Funkia and Hemerocallis. 


DELPHINIUM. Larkspur. These tall, blue spikes 

~ are among the most beautiful and useful hardy 
flowers. 

D. formosum. Indigo-blue. The old-fashioned 
sort. Has a continuous succession of flower- 
spikes. 4 feet. 

D. grandiflorum, var. Chinese. A low-growing 
variety, with fern-like foliage and deep blue 
flowers from June to August. 

D., Kelway’s Hybrids. A very fine range of colors, 
in tall, vigorous spikes. 5 to 7 feet. 

DESMODIUM. See Lespedeza. 


DIANTHUS. Pink. We have a large collection of 
the various Pinks. They represent in the garden 
the Carnation of the greenhouse. They like a dry, 
sunny position in the garden where their sod-like 
foliage makes an excellent border for paths. 

D., June Pink. Double, white. This is the old- 
fashioned sort, with clove-scented flowers of pure 
white color. Large mats of it should be in the 
flower-garden or on sandy banks. 

D., Homer. Rich rosy red, with dark center. 

D. delicata. A soft delicate rose, finely fringed. 

- plumarius. Double and single hardy garden 
Pinks in a variety of colors. 

D. Chinensis. China Pinks. This and the follow- 
ing varieties are raised from seeds and bloom the 
same year and the next, being usually classed as 
annuals or biennials. We take especial care to 
grow only the finest, richest sorts, such as Fire- 
ball, which has double globular blood-red flow- 
ers, and Crimson Belle, the large single rich crim- 
son flowers, as these are very rich for bedding 
purposes. 


The Chinese 


Dianthus Chinensis and D. Heddewigii. 
and Japanese Pinks are similar in habit and in colors— 
rich crimson-maroon, brilliant reds, clear pinks and white, 


| 
| 
| 
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Dianthus Heddewigii nobilis. Single Japan Pink. 
The colors of this variety are in very rich shades 
from white to dark red, the petals are twisted 
and undulated. They give a brilliant show for a 
long season from early spring to autumn and are 
excellent for cut-flowers. 

D. barbatus. Sweet William. The Sweet Williams 
give as brilliant a mass of color as any plant in 
their season. We grow them in large quantities 
and offer them at low rates so they can be used 
to give a brilliant show in new gardens. We offer 
them in separate pure shades of the deepest 
crimson, and in pure white, for mass planting, as 
well as in varying shades from white through pink 
to deep, dark red. They grow about 15 inches 
high with long stems for cutting and bloom in a 
solid mass in June with scattering blossoms 
throughout the summer. 
Pure White. Specially 

planting. 


Rich Deep Crimson. A bed of this color makes 
a most gorgeous display during the blooming 
/ period. 


DICENTRA spectabilis. Bleeding Heart. The 
Bleeding Heart had as prominent a place in our 
grandmother's garden as the Peony and the Rose. 
The graceful, arching stems push up rapidly and 
bloom while early spring garden work is in prog- 
ress. The plant dies down i in June and the space 
can be occupied with annuals like Verbena, or 
carpeted with Moss Pink. The flowers are the 
delight of children for making bunny rabbits, 
slippers, and other playthings. 


D. eximia. This is a comparatively new plant 
that we recommend highly. The foliage is 


selected stock for mass 


Foxglove planted in a vista ae into dark woods. 
There are many similar places on Long Island where it can 
be most appropriately used. It grows wild in such places in 
England and can be readily naturalized here. 


E DORONICUM platagineum excelsum. 


It blooms fora long 


Sweet William bordering grass path. 
period and should be used in new and bare places 


Dicentra eximia, continued 


as useful all summer as Maidenhair Fern for 
making up bouquets. The clusters of pink flowers 
are so abundant in May as to make a solid mas 
of color for a large group or border, and bhey 
continue throughout the summer. It is a dainty 
plant for the wild garden or the Rhododendron 
bed, yet it will thrive in the open. 


DICTAMNUS fraxinella. Gas Plant. This sturdy 
plant has a spike of white or pink flowers in June 
and July. It gives off a pungent, fragrant, vola- 
tile oil which will burn. 


DIGITALIS purpurea. Foxglove. The dignified 
and stately Foxgloves are indispensable in a 
flower-garden and are equally so in a shrubbery 
border and for house decorations, especially the 
pure white, which we grow in quantity. In June 
the tall flower-spikes appear and they will con- 
tinue later if the seed-stalks are cut down. The 
color ranges from white to rose and purple and 
the height varies from 2 to 5 feet. The stems are 
strong and require no stakes to hold them up. 

D., Pure White. Selected varieties from our stock 
which make a beautiful display. 

While 
yellow daisies may be a drug on the market in 
August, this one is welcome in April. It shoots up 
rapidly and bears a graceful lemon-yellow flower 

| about 3 inches in diameter, with long, taper- 
| pointed petals. It is not weedy in its h abits 


EUPATORIUM celestinum. Hardy Ageratum. 
This is an even sheet of light blue in August ana 
September, and is useful as a border or in W! 


ai 


gardening. 
FUNEIA. Day Lily. Plantain Lily. The Day Lil 
family are all plants of neat habit, making 


symmetrical crown of foliage that 
in shape as to be useful for fo 
The plant keeps so accurately its 
that it may be used as a border tor the 
shrubs and flowers, and the variegated var 
occasionally used for tl 


that niirns 
Liialt | i 
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HELENIUM autumnale superbum. Sneeze- 
weed. A tall yellow composite, blooming late in 
the summer, decorative and neat. 


HELIANTHUS Maximiliana. Maximiliana’s 
Sunflower. The latest and showiest tall flower. 
After several hard frosts have killed off nearly 
everything but the Witch Hazel and Chrysean- 
themum, this will hold aloft its golden banner as 
high as a field of corn. With the name Sunflower, 
we think of a clumsy, weedy plant. It is a grace- 
ful flower of taper-pointed petals about 4 inches 
wide, as beautiful when cut with short stems 
as when its arching stems reach to the ceiling of 
an entrance hall furnished in dark shades. As 
it solves three problems: flowers for the garden, 
_shrubbery, and the house at the end of the season, 
it should become widely planted. 


H. mollis. Hoary Sunflower. A sturdy, upright 
plant about 4 feet high, with silvery white foliage 
Flowers lemon-yellow in August and September. 


HELIOPSIS levis, var. Pitcheriana. A com- 
posite like the last, growing about 3 feet high, 
with deep orange-yellow flowers about 3 inches 
in diameter. It blooms earlier than most of its 
class in June. 


HEMEROCALLIS. Yellow Day Lily. 


H. fulva. Tawny Day Lily. About abandoned 
houses and about roadsides where garden rubbish 
has been dumped years ago, is a tall, tawny 
yellow Lily, which we have seen successfully used 
to hold steep banks above sea walls. Its vigor 
and persistence shows a commendable quality. 


é : The following are improved forms of excellent 
Funkia ovata. This has spikes of blue bells about garden Ga sitions Sieve 2S Sri pecs. 


2 feet high. 

_F. lancifolia. Narrow green leaves and lavender 
flowers. 

F. lancifolia, var. variegata. Flowers like the 
last, but foliage distinctly variegated with yellow 


Funkia ovata. This has a handsome mound of glossy 
leaves with the tall flowers shown in the illustration, through 
a long period of summer. 


eR ~ 


H. Florham. A new variety, originated from 
hybrids made by Mr. Herrington, gardener to 
Mr. H. McK. Twombly. They have very large, 
golden yellow, sweet-scented flowers during June 


and white. and July. ise , : 

F. subcordata grandiflora. This is as beautiful H. Dumortieri. A Japanese variety with deep 
as the Madonna Lily, and much easier to grow. orange-yellow flowers, bronzed on the outside. 
Stock of it is rather low among nurseries and we It grows about I feet high. 
advise a good quantity of it to be put in gardens. H. flava. Yellow Day Lily. Clusters of deep yellow 
while there is an opportunity. The flowers are _ flowers about 4 feet high. 


about 5 inches iong, pure porcelain-white, 
graceful in outline and delicate in perfume 
like the Lilium longiflorum, or Easter Lily. 
It flowers in June and July. Useful plant 
fora shady corner next the house or on the 
lawn, wherever Rhododendrons thrive. 


GAILLARDIA grandiflora. Blanket Flower 
Large, showy, daisy-like flowers, banded 
with orange and rich red. In bloom all 
summer and so useful for cut-flowers that 
no garden can afford to be without it. 


GENTIANA Andrewsii. Closed Gentian. 
Celestial-blue flowers that are worthy the 
highest admiration. Native along brooks 
on Long Island. 1 foot high. September. 


GYPSOPHILA paniculata. Baby’s 
Breath. A fine white spray to give a halo 
of white around a bouquet of other flowers. 
It grows about 2 feet high and blooms in 
August and September. 


G. repens. A low plant about 6 inches high, 


with pretty little pink flowers, and suitable 
for borders or dry places. 


HABENARIA ciliaris. A _ fringed orchid = ramos TT oF 
that grows on the Hempstead Plains. It White Day Lily, Funkia subcordata grandiflora, ‘as it grows in 
has showy spikes of orange flowers in July. the open garden. {t is a chaste flower. - 
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Hemerocallis, or Yellow Day Lily, on edge of pond. 
One way by which the mosquito problem may be solved on 
Long Island, where the small stagnant ponds occur on the 
hills. These ponds were formed by the melting of masses 
of ice in the terminal moraine, letting the surface drop down 
to form a basin. Mosquitoes breed along the shallow edges 
of such ponds unless the edges are kept steep and smooth by 
grading or wall, so the fish can eat the mosquito larve. 
This is one of the methods recommended by the report of 
the North Shore Improvement Association on Plans for the 
Extermination of Mosquitoes on the North Shore of Long 
Island between Hempstead Harbor and Cold Spring Har- 
bor, which may be obtained of the Secretary, Mr. Wilmot 
T. Cox, 34 Pine Street, New York. Walls of this kind or 
concrete maintain a definite edge and abolish the unsightly 
and gradually widening strip of mud and weeds as the ponds 
dry up in summer. 


Hemerocallis flava, var. flore pleno. Double 
Orange Day Lily. Large double yellow flowers, 
shaded with copper. Of value in gardens and in 
shrub plantations or waterside gardens where 
there is room for a big, showy plant. 


HIBISCUS Moscheutos. Marsh Mallow; Rose 
Mallow. Along the edges of the salt marshes 
this has the largest wild flowers of this region,— 
big, Hollyhock-like blossoms, 6 inchés across, 
of cerise-pink, with a crimson or white center. 
It thrives perfectly in the garden or among shrubs 
and does not suffer from drought. It ‘is a sturdy, 
bush-like plant, about 4 feet high. We offer, at 
low rates, plants for wild garden, seaside planting, 

’ or the other uses mentioned. 3 

_HEUCHERA sanguinea. Alum Root. A dainty 

little plant, with spikes of coral-red bells about 

_ the size of the Lily-of-the-Valley. 


~’HOLLYHOCKE. See Althea rosea. 


IRIS. Few lovers of flowers realize the beauty and 
variety and the extended season of bloom of this 
extensive family: Early in May, as-the-Daffodils 
are passing, the Iris cristata spreads a” carpet 
of sky-blue stars; a week later the Iris pumila 


I. Germanica. 


Iris, continued 
hybrids make a bold display. Then come the 
German Iris in May, followed by the Siberian 
in early June. The closing act is the most bril- 
liant—the Japanese in early July. All are worthy 
of a place. All the Iris are hardy and have no bad 
habits. They thrive in gardens or on the borders 
of aquatic gardens. 
S, standards or upright petals; F, falls or 
lower petals. 
German Iris, or Flag. Fleur-de- 
Lis. These sturdy plants grow about 2™% feet 
high, and bear several flowers on a cluster which 
open a few days apart so that they last for a week 
as cut-flowers. 
Black Prince. Early; large flower. 
royal purple. 2 feet. 
Florentina. Orris Root. Silvery white flow- 
ers a little earlier than the others of its class. 
It is so distinct from the blues that it should 
be added to gardens that do not have it. 
Madame Chereau. Pearly white, with edges 
delicately feathered azure-blue. A charming 
variety. 
Old Purple. 
purple. 
Othello. S. Clear purple. F. Royal purple. 
“Spectabilis. Deep velvety blue. The earliest 
me sin) Miciy2 
Walneri. S. Light blue. F. Light purple, 
veined. Under this name we offer the light 
blue variety and have grown it in large quan- 
tities, and offer at a rate that should lead to 
its lavish use as a cover plant in shrubberies 
and around ponds and streams. 
No. 1. S. Old-gold. F. Rich, royal-purple. 


Deep 


The old-fashioned, early, deep 


No. 2. S. Bright golden yellow. F. Heavily 
veined red-brown. 

No. 3. S. Bronze. F. Bronzy purple. 

No. 4. Smoke-color. 

Golden yellow and cream. 


I. Pseudo-acorus. 


ws. 


Iris in the garden of Mrs. Robert L. Stevens 


ri 


German 


Westbury, L. I. Every few steps the path discloses a new 


and delightful scene or surprises one with some beautiful anc 
rare ower. Daniel Langton, Landscape Architect. 


: 
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Siberian Iris with its pure navy-blue color can be exten- 
f sively planted in damp or dry ground 


Iris Kempferi. Japanese Iris. This most beautiful 
/ Class is found in but few gardens. They are the 


* largest hardy flower of their season, often 8 inches 


in diameter. The colors are pure and delicate, 
and the culture of the easiest. They bloom after 
all the other Iris and before the Phlox. They are 
particularly appropriate for naturalizing in moist 
ground, although thriving well in ordinary garden 
soil. The colors include pure white, deep blue, 
dark purple, pink-lavender, lilac, maroon, and 
many rich combinations. 

I. Sibirica. Siberian Iris. Intermediate in season 
-between the German and Japanese, it blooms 
in June with a solid sheet of purest and deepest 
blue. The flowers are like the German, but more 
slender and much more numerous, so that a 
group looks like a deep blue rug. We offer it in 
quantity, at low rates, permitting its use along 
salt marshes, streams, in groups of shrubs on 
upland and in gardens. Its pure color permits 
it to harmonize with its surroundings, both in 
and out of the garden. 

I. cristata. This differs from all other Iris in height 
and earliness, and is better classed with the 
Crocus, Pansy, and English Daisy. It opens its 
blue stars close to the ground in early May. It 
can be used for naturalizing in the grass, for 
garden borders, and spring bedding and carpeting 
at the edge of groups of shrubs. We offer it so 
cheaply that it can be used in quantity. 

I. pumila hybrida. These are a valuable recent 
addition to the garden. They resemble the Ger- 
man Iris, but are much earlier, being among the 
most conspicuous and beautiful garden flowers 
of early May. Very good for bordering. 9 inches. 

e recommend them highly and offer strong 
plants. 

I. Cyanea. Darkest blue. 
be admired. 

I. Eburna. Pure white, with creamy shadings. 

I. florida. Sulphur-yellow. 


A regal flower, sure to 


KNIPHOFIA Pfitzerii. Flame-flower. Red-hot- 
poker Plant. As certain to attract attention as 
any flower in the garden. It is a spike of rich 
orange-scarlet, over 12 inches long, on a tall, 
bare stem 3 feet high. It blooms so continuously 
from August to November as to make it almost 
indispensable. Native of South Africa. [t is 
safer to mulch it in winter. 


LATHYRUS latifolia. Hardy Sweet Pea. A vig- 
_oreus, healthy vine, growing about 5 feet high, 
or clambering over shrubs and bearing clusters 
of rose-colored or white flowers the size of the 
Sweet Pea. Grows on very sterile soil and can be 
used for wild gardening and in the flower-garden. 


LESPEDEZA Sieboldi; syn., Desmodium pen- 
duliflorum. A shrub-like plant about 3 feet 
high, densely covered with gracefully curving 
sprays of magenta-pink pea-shaped flowers in 
early September. 


LIATRIS pycnostachya. Kansas Gay Feather. 
A showy garden plant with spikes 5 to 7 feet high 
of light rosy purple flowers. In August and Sep- 
tember it attracts much attention from those 
passing our Nursery. 


LILIUM candidum. Annunciation Lily; Madonna 
Lily. This thrives well in the garden or in beds 
of Rhododendrons. It is best planted in August 
or September, as it makes an autumn growth. 

L. umbellatum. This blooms in June. The color 
is bright red with black spots. 

L. speciosum roseum. These are hardy and easy 
to grow. The flowers are very beautifully shaded 
with red on a white ground. They are about 8 
inches in diameter and appear in midsummer. 

L. speciosum album. A white variety. 


Iris cristata in rock-garden. It is equally good as a bor- 
der or naturalized in the grass where it will take care of 
itself like the violets. 


P| 
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Lilium tigrinum. Tiger Lily. This is one of the 
most vigorous of the family and well able to 
maintain itself in the garden or along roadsides. 
It grows 3 or 4 feet high and is propagated from 
the little black bulblets at the base of the leaves. 
The color is an orange-yellow, spotted with black. 


LYCHNIS viscearia fl. pl. Ragged Robin. Double 
red. Makes the most brilliant bed in the garden 
in its season. The flowers are so dense as to make 
a solid mass for several weeks in June. The plant 
and flower resembles the June Pink in form. It 
has long, dense-flowered spikes of rich, deep rose- 
red, very double flowers of pleasant fragrance. 

L. Chalecedonica. Lamp Flower; London Pride. 
Orange-scarlet of great brilliance. No other 
hardy plant of our acquaintance approaches it 
in the fiery brilliance of this color. It is about 2 
feet high and blooms all summer. 


L. Haageana. The colors range from that of the 
last to crimson. The flowers are larger and lower. 


LUPINUS macrocephala. A showy perennial 
with an upright spike of blue pea-shaped flowers 
like the Wistaria. It is about 1% feet high, with 
leaflets radiating like a wheel and will thrive in 

dry soil. 


/LAVANDULA vera. Lavender. The fragrance of 


the gray-lavender foliage brings pleasant asso- 
Ciations to the mind. It will thrive if protected 
with mulch in the winter. 


MENTHA Fiperita. Common Peppermint. If in 
_-the garden it is ready for mint sauce. 


Poet’s Narcissus in the grass. This is possible on almost 
any lawn. The yellow Daffodils will come two weeks 
earlier in April. 


-MONTBRETIA 


Lychnis viscaria flore plena, showing its even and solid 
display of color 


MONARDA didyma. Oswego Tea; Bee Balm. 
The flowers are bright scarlet and so abundant 
as to make the most brilliant corner of the garden. 
The humming-birds fly back and forth in ecstacy 
over it. The flowers appear in June and continue 
all summer. The foliage has a pleasant, mint-like 
fragrance. We recommend it highly for garden 
and shrub border. 


Crocosmieflora. A summer- 
flowering bulb, with a slender spike of golden 
orange flowers in midsummer. It should be 
scattered in groups between other flowers where 
it takes up little room. 


MYOSOTIS palustris semperflorens. Forget- 
me-not. Blooms freely in early spring and con- 
tinues half the summer. 


NARCISSUS. The charm of many old gardens 
and the touch of beauty in many cottage door- 
yards is given by the clumps of Daffodils and 
Narcissus that bloom in early spring. Many hesi- 
tate to plant these in quantity because of the 
expense of planting large quantities of the im- 
ported bulbs, and also because the admiration 
for them is in spring, and the time to plant is in 
autumn. We have collected a quantity of bulbs 
from old farm-yards where they have been grow- 
ing for many years and, therefore, there 1s no 
question of their hardiness and ability to with- 
stand all the different rodents and insects and 
fungi that scare the timid planter. The main 
thing is to get the bulbs in the ground and the 


simplest way is to order a thousand, which may 
be delivered from August till midwinter, and 
plant them in groups of twenty or more, 6 inches 
apart in the flower-garden or in belts of a th 

sand at the border of a shrubbery or in th S 


where the lawn mower will not cut then 


after their growth in May. There are 
points where the grass need not be cut in 


r t the 


as along the house foundations, or at 
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Narcissus, continued 
of the woodland, where these plants will go on 
increasing year after year with no trouble at all. 
Our stock includes the large single yellow Daffodil 
and the double yellow Daffodil. 

N. poeticus. Poets’ Narcissus. These are the 
ivory-white flowers with carmine-tipped cups 
that bloom in early May after the Daffodils have 
passed. They thrive and multiply and in old 
gardens hereabouts there are wide borders of 
them that must have been planted nearly half 
a century ago. 


CENOTHERA Missouriensis. Sometimes the 
question is asked how to make the garden attrac- 
tive in the evening. These will open just at night- 
fall, their large, almost luminous sulphur-yellow 
blossoms about 5 inches across, to attract the 
night-flying insects. It is a low, trailing plant. 

PAHIONIA Sinensis. There has been a recent 
enthusiasm for the Peony which is based on its 
permanent merits of vigorous growth, hardiness 
and showy flowers. They grow 2 to 3 feet high, 
and equally broad, forming a shrub-like mass of 
foliage, maintained in good condition throughout 
the season. The flowers are large and showy, 
borne on long stems, making them excellent for 
cutting. The Peony is equally appropriate in 
the garden, among shrubs, against the founda- 
tions of a house, or in a bed on the lawn. Our col- 


drons, but it shows its Rene to hold steep dry banks better 
than grass. 


PAPAVER orientale. 


a 


~P. subulata. 


7 


Pzonia Sinensis, continued 


lection includes a range of colors from white 
through various shades of cream and pink to 
dark red. The plants are large and well estab- 
blished and will give good results. If needed 
for planting in May, they can be taken up with 
a ball of earth. Autumn or early spring planting 
is preferable. 

P. officinalis. This is the true old-fashioned 
Peony that was used in colonial days for dyeing 
wool and decorating our grandmothers’ gardens 
with their brilliant crimson flowers. It blooms 
about two weeks earlier than the other Peonies 
and differs from them in foliage, as it dies down 
in midsummer and, therefore, should be planted 
in the flower-garden where other plants will 
occupy the space later. 

P. rubrum. Brilliant, glowing, deep crimson. 

P. roseum. Bright, clear pink. 

P, alba. Blush-white. 


Oriental Poppy. This 
flaunts its showy flower more conspicuously than 
any other hardy garden flower. It is a big, floppy 
flower about 8 inches in diameter, on a stem 3 feet 
high. It makes a gorgeous effect in the garden. 

P. nudicaule. Iceland Poppy. A dainty little 
plant, with delicate white, yellow and _orange- 
scarlet flowers in early spring and throughout the 
summer. It is a perennial as pretty as the Shirley 
Poppy, but with colors not found in the annual 
Poppies. 


PENTSTEMON barbatus, var. Torreyi. This 
very valuable garden plant has been overlooked. 
It is showy in mass and excellent as a cut-flower 
because of its long, and graceful stems The flow- 
ers are a brilliant scarlet without admixture of 
other shades. They are ‘little Foxglove-like 
trumpets borne on slender, nodding stems about 
4 feet high from June till August. 


PHLOX decussata. Among the many varieties 
offered, we have selected the following as repre- 
senting a good example of each color. Their cul- 
ture is of the simplest. Some ask why a collec- 
tion apparently reverts to the magenta-pink 
colors after a few years. This is because seedlings 
come up between the others. This can be easily 
prevented. 

Bridesmaid. Pure white, with crimson center. 
Coquelicot. Pure scarlet, carmine eye. The 
finest red yet known 
Eeclaireur. Purplish crimson, with white halo. 
~Pantheon. Salmon-rose; late. 
Pink Beauty. Pale pink; enormous panicles. 
~  Mid-season. 


Queen. Large, pure white; late. 
Fiancee. Pure white, large panicles; mid- 
season. 


_ General Chanzy. Scarlet-pink; fine. 


-P. suffruticosa, Miss Lingard. This blooms 


about six weeks earlier than the others, commenc- 
ing in May and continuing throughout the sum- 
mer. The foliage differs in being glossy and 
pointed. The flowers form an upright panicle of 
white, with a delicate pink eye, and are very showy 
for bedding or as cut-flowers. They should be 
in every garden. 

P. suffruticosa, Lemoine. 
very valuable. 


A pure white form; 


Moss Pink. Economically, this is 
cheaper than grass on dry terrace banks, road 
banks, gravelly hillsides, tops of walls and ledges, 
for it is native to the latter position in this. state. 
We have sold many thousands for these purposes, 
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Phlox subulata, continued 
and they have been permanently satisfactory. 
They need only to be planted about 1 foot apart, 
more or less, and they will spread and cover 
the ground completely, excluding weeds, especially 
in dry situations. People are so accustomed to 
think of grass, Privet hedge, Norway Maples and 
Geraniums as the principal plant materials of 
landscape gardening that the introduction of 


cover planting makes slow headway. Has no bad? 
habits, stays where it is put and does not make 
a weed by spreading where it is not wanted. 7 


We are occasionally asked if there is not some 
plant that will make a lawn and not require 
cutting. This is the best for dry, sunny situations, 
and Myrtle for shady, moist situations. In the 
Italian garden on the estate of Mr. Stanley 
Mortimer, Roslyn, L. I., there are several acres 
of cover planting and no grass. The Phlox subu- 
lata is used on the sloping terraces. No top soil 
was used to prepare them for planting. In May 
the broad sheets of white and red and pink can 
be seen from Meadow Brook, a distance of 5 miles. 
In September it blooms again, but not so pro- 
fusely. The first cost need not deter any one 
from planting it because every little piece will 
grow and a little patch this year will supply 
twenty times the area next year. It can be planted 
at any time of the year, even when in full bloom, 
or in the dry season of August and September. 
Besides the species which is purplish pink in 
et ae there are several varieties: 

‘Alba. Pure w hite. Useful for edging garden 

beds and mixing with the other varieties. 

Lilacina. A lilac-blue in color. 

Dark Red. A beautiful variety, 

different shade. 

Pink. An excellent pink variety. 

PHYSOSTEGIA Virginica. False Dragon Head. 
A rare and beautiful flower which compels ad- 
miration both in the garden and as a cut-flower., 
It blooms during July, August and September. 
It grows about 2% feet high. The color is a deli- 
cate shade of pink as sometimes seen in heather 
blossoms. We advise its general use. 

P. Virginica, var. alba. Flowers pure white, of a 
wery delicate beauty. 

PLATYCODON grandiflorum. Chinese Bell- 
' flower. It has big blue and white flowers like 
the Canterbury Bell all summer. The balloon- 
shaped buds are also interesting. 


of a distinctly 


POLYGONATUM giganteum. Solomon's Seal. - 


Some call this a giant Lily-of-the-Valley. It has 
graceful, arching stems about 2% feet high, bear- 
ing pairs of leaves and drooping bells at each axil. 
It makes graceful clumps in a flower-garden and 
is still more harmonious with tall ferns. 

_ PRIMULA veris. English Cowslip. These are 
beautiful early spring-blooming plants, with 
yellow, orange and maroon flowers. They are 
welcome additions to any garden, and may be 
planted in nooks between the grass and shrubs 
where they will give a smiling response to the 
spring sunshine. 

P. vulgaris. English Primrose. Low-growing, 
tufted plants, with bright yellow, fragrant flow- 
ers early in spring. About 6 inches high. 


PYRETHRUM roseum. These have flowers like 
the annual China Asters, but they appear in 
May and early June and continue throughout 
the summer. The foliage is low, neat and fern- 
like, and the flowers are on long, slender stems, 
about 1 foot high. The colors are white, pink 
and deep red, single, semi-double and double. 


RANUNCULUS acris flore pleno. Double But- 
tercup. This is the same as the weed growing in 
damp pastures, only its weedy character is elimi- 
nated, as it produces no seed, and the very double, 
shining, golden yellow flowers are so numerous as 
to make a solid bed of color in May and June. It 
grows about 2% feet high and is worthy of place 
in the flower-garden, the wild garden and the 
children’s garden. 


RUDBECKIA laciniata, ‘‘ Golden Glow.”’ This 
almost rivaled the Privet in its sudden distribu- 
tion after its discovery among some wild plants 
in the West. However, some dislike it because it 
looks ragged when going out of bloom. Cut it 
off and a new growth comes on with a later set of 
flowers. It may be used among shrubbery, which 
helps hold up its tall stems. It forms a quick 
hedge that can enclose a flower-garden or screen 
unsightly objects and is, therefore, to be com- 
mended for rented property, where the garden 
is for one or two seasons only. 

R. triloba. One of the best yellow Daisies or 
‘““Black-eyed Susans’’ which does not have a 
weedy appearance. It makes a compact, round 
bush, about 2 feet high, evenly covered with 
yellow flowers of moderate size, which continue 
in bloom for over a month. 

- purpurea. Giant Purple Cone-Flower. A large 
Sena flower of peculiar reddish purple color, 
suitable for the background in flower-gardens or 
the wild garden. 

SALVIA azurea, var. grandiflora. Meadow Sage. 
Like the Gentian, this has the shade of blue that 
is all too rare in gardens, and every opportunity 
should be taken to keep up a continuous supplv 
of the blue flowers. This blooms in August and 
September until hard frost. It is about 2 feet 
high, with a slender open panicle. 

SAGINA. This makes a sheet of emerald moss, 
carpeting the ground like a deep-piled velvet. 
It always calls out admiration but it is amusing 
to know that few buy it. There has not yet de- 
veloped in this country as in England, a taste for 
alpine gardens, where small plants are admired. 


SEDUM acre. On rock ledges or walls this thrives 


perfectly and delights in the drought. It will run 
through the grass on gravelly banks, and make 
a thicker bottom to prevent washing, and yet 
it will not make a weed. The starry yellow flowers 
make a brilliant show in early summer. 

S. album. A white-flowered species, growing about 

6 inches high, which makes a solid mat of foliage 
like the Moss Pink, and can be used in the same 
positions. 
- spectabile. Brilliant Stonecrop. Japanese Live- 
forever. Thisis a sturdy plant, with thick, fleshy 
leaves, covered with broad clusters of rose-colored 
flowers in late summer. 


SILPHIUM perfoliatum. Cup Plant. A plant as 
“tall and showy as the Golden Glow, with single 
lemon-yellow flowers. It finds a proper place at 
the back of wild-fower borders, among shrubs, 
r bordering a pond. July and August. 

‘STOKESIA Cyanea. Cornflower, or Stokes’ Aster 
This is a new plant, which receives admiration 
from every one who makes its acquaintance, both 
in the garden and in the house. The flowers 
resemble the China Aster, but they are sem! 
double, about 3 or 4 inches across and of a pur 
blue in several shades. It grows about I foo P hich 
and makes a neat rosette of foliage under the 
wide-branching flower-stem. It continues in 
bloom from July until frost. It is of the easie 
culture and we recommend it highly. 
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A garden that does not require expensive grading, but fits the natural contour of the land. Just fertilize the land and 


plant. 


This illustrates both gravel or broken stone and grass paths, the latter being preferable in appearance and economy in 


most situations, aszit will stand considerable traffic, does not wash, forms a harmonious setting for the flowers and is not 
glaring to the eye. The plantation consists of Lilacs and other shrubs with a border of hardy flowers interspersed with the 
Poet's Narcissus. View on the estate of Prof. Chas. S. Sargent, Director of Arnold Arboretum; Harvard University. 


STACHYS Betonica rosea. Woundwort. A mat 
of foliage with spikes about 1 foot high, of rosy 
pink flowers in June and July. 

S., var. alba. White flowers. 

S. Lenata. As an edging, this has a distinct value. 


THERMOPSIS Caroliniana. One of the beautiful 
plants that are but little known. Like other mem- 
bers of the Pea family, it thrives in dry, sterile 
situations and, is therefore, fitted to thrive among 
shrubs and in many places on Long Island. This 
lupin-like flower grows about 3 feet high, with a 
cylindrical spike of yellow pea- penned “flowers in 
June and July. 


THYMUS Serpyllum, var. citriodorus. Lemon 
Thyme. A low mat of aromatic evergreen foliage 
about 8 inches high, used for flavoring. It isa 
pretty garden plant for dry borders and the bees 
like the tiny flowers. It has escaped to the grass 
under the Pitch Pines at Brentwood. 


T. serpyllum variegatus. Golden Thyme. Clear 
yellow mottled foliage. 


TRADESCANTIA Virginica. Spud enn ene. Clus- 
ters of shining green foliage about 1% feet high, 
and bright blue. flowers. It was a Pagorite in old 
cottage gardens as shown by the fact that where 
the house is gone there will remain around the 
moldering cellar walls the Spiderwort, Lilac and 
Matrimony Vine. 

T., var. alba. White flowers. 

TRICYRTIS hirta. Japanese Toad Lily. In 
September and October this has small, lily-like 
orange-white, brown-spotted flowers. It grows 
about 15 inches high. 

TROLLIUS Europzus. Globe Flower, or Golden 
Ball. A Buttercup-like plant which has bright 


Trollius Europzus, continued 


yellow flowers from May until October. The 
flowers are about 1% inches across and, therefore, 
valuable for house decoration. It is particularly 
-welcome in the garden in early spring and is as 
/important as the Cowslip and English. Daisies. 


VALERIANA officinalis. This is a favorite in 
old gardens and should be more frequently seen 
to-day. It grows about 3 feet high and in June 
and July has large clusters of light lavender-pink 
flowers with Mignonette fragrance. Like the 
Baby’s Breath, it is a good flower for making 
bouquets. 


VERONICA Amethystina. A thick mat of foliage 
-covering the ground, sending up spikes of bright 
amethyst-blue flowers. A good cover plant. 

V. longifolia, var. subsessilis. Blue Jay Flowers. 
One of the best blue flowers, producing from May 
till September a great profusion of spikes of the 
richest deep blue. It is a good garden plant and 
always welcome as a cut- flower. 

V., Dwarf. A low form of the Speedwell, with deep 
blue flowers in May and June. 


VINCA. Myrtle, or Periwinkle. A beautiful ever- 
green cover plant for garden borders in place of 
Boxwood edging. Leaves shining, rich green, 
with flowers of clear blue in May. For uses, see 
under Broad-leaved Evergreens, page 70. 6 inches. 
Low rates per thousand. 

VIOLA (Violet), Double Russian. A hardy va- 
-riety, blooming in April and May, with large, 
- double, deep purple flowers. Very fragrant. 

YUCCA filamentosa. Adam’s Needle; Spanish 


Bayonet. The value of this for dry soils and as 
an evergreen foliage plant is described on page 73. 


a — 
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Apples can be successfully grown for home use on all parts of Long Island if sprayig is annually attended to, 
but they thrive especially well on the hills and the north plateau 


Fruits for Long Island 


Don’t let the San José scale scare you out of having the good things your land can easily produce. 
Don’t deceive yourself and think you can buy them and have just as good or as plenty. The scale is a bug- 
a-boo that can be controlled on young trees and kept in check on old ones. Many ask if the scale is decreas- 
ing. We cannot say that it is, but we can say that the lady-bird beetle which feeds on it is increasing. It 
is the little red beetle with two black spots, which comes into the house in the autumn. 

It is amusing to hear the owner of ample land ask if a dozen Peach trees will not be enough. It makes 
no difference to us,—we net only a few cents profit. Some will go without Peaches because the trees are 
short-lived or because they do not bear every year. 

We do not expect the fruit or dairying industry rejuvenated on Long Island. The soil and markets 
are better adapted to vegetables; farms may be sold for residence purposes before orchards get in full 
bearing. Nevertheless, those who do live on Long Island can and should grow some of their fruit. 
It may be better to buy winter Apples, but the fruits of summer and autumn cannot be bought of as good 
quality, freshness, and in the continuous supply that the home orchard will furnish. 

“Why don’t we get good Peaches any more?”’ is a frequent question. Because they are picked before 
ripe and shipped so far, and because the most juicy varieties do not ship the best. Be sure to grow some 
fruit if you have the land and a spade and a cultivator. Get the literature on the subject from the New 
York State Experiment Station, Geneva, New York; Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Ithaca, N. Y.; New York State Department of Agriculture, Albany, N. Y., and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. State what fruits you are growing and, if any troubles assail 
them, send samples of the insect or fungous enemy. 

Spraying for San José scale is not difficult or impractical work. It is disagreeable, but our men use 
oilskins and rubber masks and gloves when applying the lime-sulphur spray. We boil it in barrels by a jet 
of steam from a small $40 boiler and use a Niagara Gas Sprayer. The pressure for spraying is supplied by 
compressed carbonic acid gas as supplied to soda fountains. A simpler spray is miscible oil, as Scale- 
cide, sold by B. G. Pratt Co., 11 Broadway, New York, or Target Brand Scale Destroyer, sold by the 
American Horticultural Distributing Co., Martinsburg, W. Va. These do not require boiling, and can be 
applied by a cheap pump. Make two applications in the winter, so that all the parts are covered. Do 
not put on too much; cover the plants as with dew. 

PLANTING.—Cut off broken roots and cut the ends of large roots smooth. Dig a wide hole, deep 
enough to let the tree stand at the same depth as in the nursery. Spread the roots out and pack the soil 
firmly around them, 
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PRUNING—Blackberries and Blackeaps. Cut back to near the ground when planted. Cut off 
the tops of the young shoots in summer when 2 feet high. This will make them branch, produce more 
fruit, and stand up better. Do not neglect this pruning until the canes are 6 feet high. Allow but four to 
six canes per hill. Remove the old canes after fruiting, and the following spring shorten-in the side branches. 
In a small garden, tie to a wire, trellis or stakes. 

Red Raspberries. Prune same as above excepting the summer pruning. 

Currants and Gooseberries need but little pruning; merely remove the branches over two or three 
years old. 

Apple. Pear, Cherry, Peach, Plum and Quince. When planting, prune to reduce the top by one- 
half or three-quarters. Cut just above a strong bud. Do not leave opposite branches, that form crotches 
to be easily broken. 

Later Pruning. Thin out the inside of the tree by removing weak branches, water sprouts or suckers, 
and branches that cross and rub. Some cut back one-half of each year’s growth of the peach, on rich soil. 
If the flower-buds are partly winter-killed, omit this cutting back, as it reduces the flowers and fruit. 

Cut all the branches close, even if the wound is larger, and paint all wounds over 2 inches 
in diameter with coal-tar or thick paint. Old decayed cavities should be cleaned out to sound 
wood, painted and filled to the inside line of the bark with cement. Split crotches should be 
bolted together at or above the break. We furnish experts for this work. 

Grapes. Cut grape-vines back to two buds when planting. Train the two shoots from these 
buds to a trellis or building, and the shoots from them will bear the following year. The next 
winter these shoots may be cut back to spurs of one or two ouds, or the whole arm cut off to 
the trunk of the vine, and the new canes tied to the wire as before. During the summer, bearing 
shoots may be allowed to hang down, or tied to upper wires. 

Time to Prune. Most severe pruning should be done between October and April, when the 
plant is dormant. 

Heading back too vigorous shoots, and removing undesirable branches, may be done at any 
time during the summer. Storm-damaged trees and decayed wounds may be _ repaired whenever 
necessary. 

CULTIVATION and FEEDING (Fertilizing). All young fruit plantations should be kept 
cultivated the same as corn or potatoes; in fact, vegetables may be profitably grown in young 
orchards. Cultivate once in two weeks or oftener, and especially the day following a heavy rain. 
This will make a mulch of about 3 inches of fine earth or dust, that prevents evaporation from 
the soil. Feed annually with stable manure or complete fertilizers, or both. Trees need a fertilizer 
rich in potash and phosphoric acid, rather than an excess of nitrogen; therefore, muriate of potash 
unleached hard-wood ashes, bone-flour and dissolved South Carolina rock are good special fertilizers. 
Crimson clover is valuable as a green manure, sown in August, before the last cultivating, and 
plowed under the following spring. 

Borers in the trunks of trees should be dug out. Leaf-eating insects are killed by spray of 
Paris green, I lb. to 100 gallons of water. Currant-worms are quickly killed by hellebore powder. 
Leaf-sucking insects are destroyed by spraying or washing with whale-oil soap or kerosene emul- 
sion. Mildew, and other fungous diseases of grapes and fruit trees are prevented by spraying with 
Bordeaux mixture or ammoniacal solution of carbonate of copper. 


Distances to Plant Trees and Plants 


Applesrn0c2 3 dis ch Cae eee ec oo ee ee eee 30 x 30 feet, 48 trees per acre 
Pears, Standard: and:Chetries® 3222: 23. Seo, 1 ee eee D5 25iaee OLAS. e 

cn OTE ioe. iss sk Be ee say a eee L232 200 ae - 
Peaches, -Plums. and Apricots... 22..2 1.2 fee eee eee Lox lope 25 rau 5 
Grapes: 65. Soe Yess a Lee ee lLOXe16 os 275 vines “ 
ASParaGS: 2.24 tis. cates ashe See Se oh ee eee ere 2% 5.) sa 250 -plants ses 
Gurrants<and* Goosebetriess 222.0. See obs ee 2 ee ee 5,450 bushes “ 
Raspberties and: Blackberries: . $6. 4:2. 6 es ee ee eee Boker ONE 2,420 plants “ 
SifawDenbies. ¢3.42 22.d0 swe ERGe he a ee ee eee TSR * 7. 


14,500 


Closer planting and pruning is advised for small gardens. 
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THE VARIETIES ARE GIVEN IN ABOUT THE ORDER OF RIPENING 


APPLES 


Price, 5 to 6 feet, 35 cts. each, $3 for 10; 6 to 7 feet, 
50 cts. each, $3.50 for 10 


In our old and extensive orchards, most of the 
varieties here listed, and many others that have been 
discarded, have been tested. While some varieties 
will thrive anywhere under good culture, the loss 
entailed by planting and cultivating poor varieties 
is great, and emphasizes the importance of plant- 
ing tested kinds. Many good varieties will occa- 
sionally fail to produce satisfactory crops through 
lack of culture and fertility, or insects and fungus. 


LARGE ORCHARDS. Those intending to plant 
large orchards are invited to correspond with us 
early in the season, before October or March. Low 
rates for trees of various qualities will be quoted. 


SUMMER APPLES 


Yellow Transparent. The earliest Apple. Medium 
size; skin translucent yellow, with waxen sur- 
face; flesh yellow; sprightly acid. July. Usually 
bears the first year after planting. 

Harvest. Medium size; pale yellow; flesh white, 
tender and juicy; rather acid but pleasant. 
Ripens in July. 

Red Astrachan. Large, round; deep crimson, which 
takes a bright polish; flesh juicy. A vigorous, pro- 
ductive tree. Good for early market and dessert. 

Sweet Bough (Early Bough). Large; pale yellow; 
tender, sweet. An excellent variety for baking. 


Oldenburg (Duchess of Oldenburg). A Russian 
variety of value; fruit above medium size, hand- 
some, yellow, covered with streaks of crimson; 
flesh tender, juicy and pleasant. August. 


AUTUMN APPLES 


Gravenstein. Large, round; red and yellow; flesh 
firm, brittle, juicy, high-flavored, subacid. Tree 
vigorous and productive. A long time in ripening 
during August and September. This is the best 
market Apple of its season, and deservedly 
popular. 

Wealthy. Medium size; skin oily, dark red; flesh 
white, fine-grained, juicy, subacid. Tree a free 
grower and early bearer. Resembles the Fameuse. 
October and November. 


Fall Pippin. Very large, round; rich yellow; flesh 
yellow, firm, tender, creamy and excellent flavor 
for dessert or cooking. Tree vigorous and pro- 
ductive. An old and well-known variety, more 
subject to apple-scab than some others. It 
ripens in late autumn and keeps in good condi- 
tion until midwinter. 


McIntosh Red. A good-sized Apple, resembling 
the well-known and popular Fameuse; flesh 
tender, white and sprightly. 


WINTER APPLES 


Fameuse (Snow Apple). Small to medium in size, 
round, deep crimson; flesh snowy white, with 
crimson streaks; very tender, crisp, spicy and 
melting. One of the finest dessert fruits. Novem- 
ber and December. ' 


Winter Apples, continued 


Hubbardston (Hubbardston’s Nonesuch). Large, 
handsome, yellow, mostly covered with red; 
flesh tender, fine-grained, with an excellent and 
distinct flavor. Tree upright and_ productive. 
Does not keep after midwinter. 

Smokehouse. Large, flat, red and yellow; flesh 
yellow, firm, juicy and crisp; aromatic. An early 
and prolific bearer. Widely grown and popular. 
October to January. 

Rhode Island Greening. Large, round, green or 
greenish yellow; flesh yellow and _ fine-grained, 
tender, with a rich subacid flavor. A favorite 
for cooking. A standard winter Apple. Novem- 
ber to March. 

Bellflower. \ledium to large; pale yellow, with 
blush cheek; flesh very tender, crisp, juicy, with 
a delicate spicy flavor; core large. Succeeds 
best on rather light soils. 

King (King of Tompkins County). A large, hand- 
some red Apple of fair quality. Tree a good 
grower and moderate bearer. 


Spitzenburg (Esopus). Medium rich red Apple, 
with crisp yellow flesh of a spicy acid flavor. 
A good keeper. 

Jonathan. Of medium size; skin yellow, nearly 
covered with dark red, fine-grained; very ten- 
der, and of excellent flavor. It commands a 
high price on the market. Tree needs careful 
culture. November to January. 


Baldwin. Large, red, with yellow on one side; 
crisp, juicy and rich. Tree vigorous and pro- 
ductive. A standard variety. November to 
April. 

Roxbury Russet. Medium or large size, russet; 
flesh greenish white, crisp, with a fine subacid 
flavor. Tree a good grower and productive. 
Keeps late. 


Peck’s Pleasant. Medium to large; waxen yellow, 
with blush cheek; resembles the Newtown 
Pippin; flesh yellow, fine-grained, crisp and 
brittle. We regard it as the best-flavored Apple. 
December to March. 


Long Island Russet. A small to medium-sized 
yellow and russet Apple. The tree is most vigor- 
ous and productive, and the fruit keeps till May. 
On some Long Island soils it appears as healthy 
as an oak, overcoming the usual Apple ene- 
mies. 

Newtown Pippin. A famous Apple, originating on 
Long Island. Fruit dull green; flesh greenish 
white, juicy, crisp, with fine aroma and delicious 
flavor; late keeper. Tree a feeble grower. It 
succeeds well in the heavy loam soil of Jericho, 
Huntington, Port Washington. January to May. 


For home use, the following will cover the season: 
Yellow Transparent, Red Astrachan, Gravenstein, 
Fall Pippin, Rhode Island Greening, Baldwin, 
Roxbury Russet. 


CRAB APPLES 


For preserving, jellies and ornament. 


Montreal Beauty. Large size of its class; yellow 


and rich red; flesh rich, firm, acid. September 
and October. 

Transcendent. One of the best early varieties. 
Golden yellow, with a red cheek. September. 
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PEARS 


Price, 5 to 6 feet, 50 cts. each, $3.50 for 10; 6 to 7 feet, 
75 cts. each, $6 for 10 


Summer Doyenne (Doyenne d’Ete). Small; flesh 
white, melting, sweet. Tree vigorous and pro- 
ductive. Ripens in July. 


Manning’s Elizabeth. Small to medium; yellow, 
with a red cheek; sweet and sprightly. Our 
best early dessert Pear. 


Osband’s Summer. Medium size; yellow, with 
reddish brown cheek; flesh white, granular, 
with sweet flavor. Ripens in early August. 


Clapp’s Favorite. Large, long; yellow, with red 
cheek; flesh fine-grained, melting, and of excel- 
lent flavor. It resembles the Bartlett, but is 
much earlier. It should be picked a week before 
it would ripen on the tree, and be ripened in the 
house, otherwise it softens at the center. A 
valuable Pear that should be in every garden. 
It ripens in August. 

Bartlett. A standard sort too well known to need 
description; bears young and abundantly. It 
ripens in August and September, and is an ex- 
cellent variety for dessert and preserving. 


Tyson. Medium size; bright yellow; flesh juicy, 
sugary and aromatic. A regular bearer. 


russet-yellow; flesh melting 
and of excellent flavor. The tree is large and 
vigorous. A valuable market Pear. October. 


Sheldon. Large; greenish russet and red; flesh 
coarse, of fine flavor. Productive. 
September and October. 


Howell. Rather large; waxen yellow 
and russet; flesh granular, with a 
rich subacid flavor. A profuse bearer 
and good for preserving. 

Seckel. Fruit small; brown, with a 
deep red cheek; flesh very fine- 
grained, sweet and juicy; the richest 
and highest flavored Pear known. 
Tree of small size and slow growth. 
Early to mid-autumn. 


Anjou. Large; green and russet; flesh 
white, buttery, with a rich, vinous 


Boussock. Large; 


flavor. Very productive. October 
and November. 
Bose (Beurre Bosc). Large, long; 


russet; flesh buttery, juicy, with rich 
and excellent flavor. It requires 
clay soil to reach perfection. No- 
vember. 


Kieffer. This is a descendant of the 
Chinese Sand Pear, and comes from 
the home of the San José Scale. 
Therefore it does not succumb to 
this troublesome pest. Its immunity 
and vigor render it an excellent va- 
riety for cross-breeding to improve. 
the flavor. Large to very large; yel- 
low-russet, with red cheek; very juicy 
and of a peculiar flavor disliked by 
some when not properly grown and 
ripened. The general appearance of 
the tree is distinct; its growth is 
exceedingly vigorous, with dark, 
lustrous foliage. Some Long Island 
farmers have found it very profitable 
for market. It should be severely 
thinned when the fruit is small. 
December, 


Winter Nelis. 
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Pears, continued 
Medium sixe; dull russet; flesh 
fine-grained, with a rich, sprightly flavor. Novem- 
ber and December. 


DWARF PEARS 


Price, two and three years old, 50 cts. each 
The following varieties, grafted on quince roots, 
succeed as dwarfs, and are valuable for small 
gardens: 


Louise Bonne de Jersey. A large, beautiful 


yellow Pear, with a red cheek; rich flavor. Vigor- 
ous grower and an abundant bearer. September 
and October. 

Angouleme (Duchesse d’Angouleme). One of the 


largest of the good Pears. Oct. and Nov. 


PEACHES 


Price, one-year, 4 to 6 feet, 25 cts. each, $1.80 for 10, 
$15 per 100; two-year, 40 cts. each 

For early bearing and general satisfactory results, 
no fruit tree exceeds the Peach. They will com- 
mence to bear sixteen months after planting, and 
produce abundant crops nearly every year. Fer- 
tilize with wood-ashes or potash. A new supply of 
trees should be planted eyery two or three years, in 
order to keep up a succession. This list is nearly 
in order of ripening. 

The same skill that has developed the vegetable 
growing of Long Island to its high position will 


When fully ripe, the Kieffer Pear is large and yellow with a red cheek, 


and very juicy 
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Peaches, continued 


make the poorer land of Long Island profitable with 
Peaches. The local market is never supplied. The 
railroads should codperate to develop an extensive 
Peach industry on the hills of Suffolk county. 


Early Rivers. Large, white, juicy. 

Champion. Large, creamy white and juicy. Said 
to be one of the most frost-proof of Peaches. An 
excellent early Peach. 


Mountain Rose. Above medium size, round, 
white. Tree thrifty and an abundant bearer. 
Yellow St. John. A-large yellow freestone, with a 
deep red cheek; flesh yellow, sweet, juicy and 
high-flavored. One of the est early Peaches. 

Early York (Honest John). A large, beautiful 
white Peach. A valuable variety. 


Foster. A very large Peach, resembling Crawford's 
Early, but earlier in ripening. 

Crawford’s Early. A magnificent, large, yellow 
Peach of good quality; tree vigorous and pro- 
ductive. September. ; 

Oldmixon. A productive variety that succeeds 
well in all localities. Flesh white, red at the stone, 
flavor excellent. A favorite canning variety. 


Wheatland. Considered an improvement on Craw- 
ford’s Late, and ripening just in advance of it. 
Stephen’s Rareripe. Large, oblong; white flesh, 
red skin. A heavy bearer. October. 

Reeves’ Favorite. Large; yellow, juicy, melting, 
with a vinous flavor. 

Elberta. One of the finest yellow Peaches; very 
large, handsome, juicy and of fine flavor. 

Susquehanna. Very large; rich yellow, with a 
beautiful red cheek. A handsome and valuable 
variety for table use or canning. 


Crawford’s Late. A standard variety. 
yellow, red at the stone. 


Stump the World. Medium size; creamy white, 
juicy and high-flavored. Unexcelled for pre- 
serving. 

Chair’s Choice. Large, yellow, with red cheek; 
flesh firm and of good quality. The large Peach 
growers of Long Island report that this is a val- 
uable variety. 


Morris White. Medium size, creamy white skin; 
flesh white throughout, juicy, sweet. Good for 
preserving. 

Globe. Large, golden yellow, firm, sweet and de- 
licious. A rapid grower and good bearer. 


Smock. Medium to large; yellow, moderately 
juicy to dry; very late; sometimes it does not 
ripen here. 


Large; 


JAPAN PLUMS 


Price, 5 to 6 feet, 40 cts. each, $3.50 for 10; 6 to 7 feet, 
75 cts. each, $6 for 10 


This new class of fruit we have thoroughly tested, 
aud strongly recommend its planting in gardens 
and orchards. After one or two years the trees 
bear heavy annual crops of delicious fruit. 

The peculiarly desirable features presented by 
these Japanese Plums on a conservative estimate 
are earliness and great productiveness. The quality 
is good when well thinned and ripened, but not 
always equal to the best of the common Plums. 

They are the best Plums for Long Island and 
should be largely planted. 


Japan Plums, continued 


Abundance. Medium to large, globular; yellow, 
mostly covered with red; flesh firm and juicy, 
sweet and good when fully ripe. The tree is 
very productiv e, and the loads of fruit that young 
trees carry astonish all who see them. The fruit 
should be severely thinned out and the branches 
tied up. Ripens in early August. 


Apple. One of the good varieties introduced by 
Luther Burbank. The fruit is large and attrac- 
tive, of a deep reddish purple color when fully 
ripe; flesh red and firm, with a small pit and of 
very good flavor. It ripens about the same time 
as the Burbank, and is an excellent keeper. We 
recommend this as the finest flavored Japanese 
Plum in our orchard. 


Japanese Plum. This class thrives excellently on Long 
Island and bears so heavily that the branches need propping 
up, or preferably the fruit should be thinned, which improves 
the size and flavor and checks the spread of the rot. 


Burbank. Medium to large; yellow, with red 
cheek ; flesh firm, rich and sugary; the best 
flavored variety we have ever tested, excepting 
the Apple Plum described above. The tree is 
very productive. Ripens last of August. 


Wickson. The largest Japan Plum. Maroon-red; 
flesh firm and long-keeping, of good quality. A 
promising new variety. 

Hale. A handsome, globular, red-speckled Plum. 
Flesh soft and juicy, of good quality and peach- 
like flavor. Tree a good grower and productive. 
A very promising new variety, just introduced. 

Satsuma. Large; very dark red; flesh blood-red, 
acid, of fair quality when fully ripe. Productive 
and late. 

October Purple. A reddish purple Plum of large 
size; good quality. Its late-ripening and good- 
keeping qualities make it one of the desirable 
varieties. 


EUROPEAN PLUMS 


The varieties of the common, or European Plum 
(Prunus domestica), do best on heavy land, but will 
grow well on any soil, if given applications 
ground-bone and potash. 


Bradshaw. Fruit large, oval; reddish purple; f 


yellow, rather coarse, juic Vv ano SOU' Te Lr 
very vigorous and has good foliag 
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European Plums, continued 
German Prune. Fruit long-oval; purple, with 
white bloom; flesh green, sweet. Tree a poor 
grower. 5 


Green Gage. Round, small, green fruit; the flavor 
is exceedingly sweet and rich, unequaled by any 
other. A small, compact tree. 


Lombard. \edium to large; dark red; flesh deep 
yellow, of pleasant flavor, but not rich. The tree 
is one of the most vigorous of the Plum family 
and is productive and well adapted to light soils. 


PERSIMMON, AMERICAN 


A large, handsome tree, with lustrous leaves. 
Skin and flesh of fruit brick-red, soft and sweet 
after frost. Native to wet ground on Long Island. 
We are testing new named varieties. 


QUINCES 


Price, 4 to 5 feet, 50 cts. each, $4 for 10 


Champion and Orange. Large, bright yellow; 
good quality and long-keeping. 


CHERRIES 


Price, 5 to 6 feet, 50 cts. each, $4 for 10; 6 to 7 feet, 
75 cts. each, $6 for 10 


The Cherries are among the most satisfactory 
fruits to raise for home use. They grow well on 
all Long Island soils, and annually set large crops. 
Cherries may be divided into four groups: 


Hearts. With soft flesh, heart-shaped, sweet. 
The dark red varieties are in this class. This and 
the next are sometimes called ‘‘Oxhearts.”’ 


BIGARREAUS. With hard flesh, heart-shaped, 
sweet, mostly of the lighter colors. 


DuKEs. Like the above, but with acid or sub- 
acid fruits. 

MoRELLOS (Sour Cherries). Flesh sour; tree 
smaller than the others, with slender branches and 
narrow leaves. 


HEART CHERRIES 


Governor Wood. Large, heart-shaped, yel- 
low fruit, marked with red; sweet, juicy 
flesh. A rich and delicious Cherry. 


Coe’s Transparent. Medium size; amber 
color, -with a red cheek: very tender, melt- 
ing, sweet. Ripens early, just before Tar- 
tarian. Tree thrifty. 


Black Tartarian. Fruit very large, nearly 
black. Flesh dark purple, firm, sweet and 
juicy, with a small pit. Treea rapid grower. 
The long, upright branches of this variety, 
hung with luscious fruits, are a beautiful 
sight. 

Downer’s Late Red. Medium size; red and 
amber; flesh tender, melting, rich; not good 
till fully ripe. This variety is late and hangs 
on the tree after it is ripe without decaying, 
as many other kinds do. Ripens first half 
of July. The birds molest it but little, as it 
ripens about the time of the wild Mazzards. 


BIGARREAU CHERRIES 


Rockport. Large; clear red, shaded with 
amber; flesh firm, juicy, sweet, rich. Ripens 
early. Tree upright and vigorous. 


eae 


Spraying for San Jose Scale once a year with lime and sulphur 


Bigarreau Cherries, continued ) 

Yellow Spanish. Very large, often an inch in 
diameter; waxen yellow, with a light red cheek; 
flesh firm, and of fine, rich flavor. 

Napoleon. Very large, heart-shaped; pale yellow 
and amber, shaded with deep red; flesh very 
firm and of good flavor. Ripens after midseason. 
Tree vigorous and productive. 

Windsor. Large; mottled red; very firm and juicy, 
of good quality. The tree is upright, vigorous, and 
a heavy bearer. A desirable late Cherry, as it 
hangs a long time and rots but little. 

Mercer. A very dark red Cherry; productive and 
early; of good flavor, and not liable to rot. 

Schmidt’s. The largest of all the black Bigarreau 
Cherries. The fruit grows in clusters; the flesh 
is dark, tender and very juicy. 


DUKE CHERRIES 


Mayduke. Large, round; red, changing to nearly 
black when ripe. Flesh very juicy and melting; 
acid. Quite early. 


MORELLO CHERRIES 
This class is excellent for cooking and preserving. 
Early Richmond (English Pie Cherry). Small to | 
medium in size; beautiful red, very juicy, acid. | 
Tree productive. 
Montmorency. Large, round; bright red; moder- 
ately sour. A good bearer, which fruits young. | 
One of the best of its class. | 
Morello (English Morello). Medium to large; dark ; 
red to nearly black. Flavor a rich acid, with 
some astringency, making it desirable for cook- 
ing. It ripens after midsummer. 


MULBERRIES 


75 cts. to $1 each 


Downing Everbearing. Large, black, sweet fruit. 
A handsome shade tree. 

New American. Fruit of the best flavor. Ripens 
from June to September. 


costs but little. Orchard of J. H. Hale, Connecticut 
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GRAPES 


Price, 2-year-old, 15 to 25 cts. each, $10 to $20 per 100. 
Extra-size, 3 years old, 30 cts. each 


Grapes are easily grown by any one, and on the 
smallest bit of ground. There is room along any 
garden fence or walk for a dozen vines to furnish 
this most delicious of fruits for home use, from 
August until November. Training on the sides of 
buildings is recommended, as the fruit is less liable 
to decay. 

The vines will fruit under unfavorable conditions, 
but good culture, pruning and spraying pay, if 
fruit of best quality is desired. Commercial grape- 
growers find it necessary to spray with Bordeaux 
Mixture occasionally during the growing season, 
to keep in check mildew on the foliage, and rotting 
of the fruit. Protecting the clusters, as soon as 
formed, by pinning over them 2-pound paper bags, 
prevents injury from fungus, storm and birds. 


Cottage. Bunch small; berry large, black; pulp 
tough and sweet. A good early black variety. 

Moore’s Early. Large; black; good flavor. 

Delaware. This early Grape is very distinct from 
all others, and worthy the care necessary to grow 
it. Bunch and berry small; skin thin, light red, 
translucent; exceedingly sweet and aromatic. 


Lady. Bunch and berry medium size; greenish 
yellow; tender and sweet; early. 


Niagara. Bunch large, compact; berry large; 
skin pale yellow or white; flesh tender and 
sweet; vine vigorous and _ productive. The 


handsomest white Grape, ripening in midseason, 
with Concord. 

Worden. Berry very large, black; skin and pulp 
tender and sweet. Ripens ten days ahead of 


Concord and is superior in quality. 


Grapes for home use can be grown on any part of Long 
Island. Paper bags over the fruit, and spraying with fungi- 
cides, will produce perfect results. 


Grapes, continued 


Green Mountain. Berry of medium size, white; 
pulp tender, juicy, very sweet and rich. 

Diamond (Moore’s Diamond). Berry large, white, 
translucent; flesh juicy and almost without pulp; 
quality very good. Vine vigorous and_ pro- 
ductive. 

Concord. Bunches compact, large; berries large; 
skin black and tender; flesh juicy and sweet. 
Extreme hardiness, vigor, productiveness, and 
the fine appearance of its clusters have rendered 
Concord the most popular Grape. 

Herbert. Berry medium size, black, tender, sweet 
and rich. 

Salem. Bunch and berry large; dull red, tender, 
of good flavor. 


Agawam. Bunch and berry large; dull reddish 
brown; flesh tender. 


Pocklington. A light golden yellow Grape of good 
quality, ripening after Concord. A_ strong 


grower. 
GOOSEBERRIES 


Price, 2-year-old bushes, 20 cts. each, $1.50 for 10, 
unless otherwise noted 


Gooseberries thrive in any garden soil, and are 
very satisfactory for home use. 


Downing. Medium to large, pale green; very 
good; bush upright, spiny, productive. 

Chautauqua. Bush very vigorous. Fruit. large, 
smooth, translucent. Sweet and productive. 


Industry. The best foreign variety. Berry very 
large, dark red. Bush vigorous, healthy and 
productive. $2 for 10. 


CURRANTS 


Price, 2-year-old bushes, 15 cts. each, $1 for 10 


Currants are easily grown and are naturally 
fruitful. The worm is readily controlled by helle- 
bore powder, and San Jose scale by Scalecide. 


Cherry. Very large, dark red berries; clusters 
moderately short; quite acid. 


Fay’s Prolific. Very large berries on long stems; 
sprightly and acid; easily picked. A most popu- 
lar variety. 

White Grape. Large, beautiful white berry; bunch 
short; quality excellent. A very pleasant Currant 
to eat off the bush, as it is less acid than the 
others. 

Black Naples. Large, black bunches; berries 
small, with a strong, musky flavor. Valuable for 
cooking and jams. 


RASPBERRIES 


Price, 50 cts. for 10, $4 per 100 


The plants should be set in rows 6 feet apart and 
2 feet apart in the row. 


RED AND YELLOW RASPBERRIES 
Miller’s Red. Berry large, firm, bright red. 
Marlboro. Bright scarlet fruit of large size. Ear! 


Cuthbert. Very large, pointed, deep red berries 
delicious flavor. This beautiful variety should 
be planted largely. Ripens midseason to la 
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Red and Yellow Raspberries, continued 
Columbian. Large purplish red fruit with a 


sprightly flavor; vigorous and productive. 
Golden Queen. Yellow, soft, juicy, sweet fruit. 

Resembles Cuthbert in form and flavor, and 

therefore is an excellent dessert variety. 


BLACK-CAP RASPBERRIES 


These ripen —arlier than the red kinds, and fol- 
low Strawberries. 

Souhegan. Fruit large and handsome; plant a 
strong grower and hardy. Ripens early. 

Gregg. One of the largest of the blackcap family; 
fruit large, black, with a slight bloom; moder- 
ately juicy, sweet and rich. Ripens late and 
evenly. 


BLACKBERRIES 


Price, 50 cts. for 10, $4 per 100 


Being easy to grow, Blackberries are a valuable 
fruit for home use. As they ripen from early July 
to the middle of August, they complete the season 
of small fruits until the Peaches begin to ripen. To 
avoid too strong a growth and straggling habit, the 
ends of the shoots may be cut off at 3 feet in mid- 
summer. Plant 6x 3 feet. 

Lucretia Dewberry. Large, coreless, juicy, sweet 
fruit; most delicious for the table. Ripens be- 
fore all the others. A running Blackberry that 
can be trained to a trellis. 

Erie. A valuable new variety; large, very early 
and productive. Desirable as a market berry. 
Eldorado. Large berries, borne in large clusters; 
vines are vigorous and hardy; one of the best for 

table use. 

Early Harvest. Of medium size, good quality and 
prolific; very early. It is firm, and therefore a 
good shipper. 

Agawam. A large berry of excellent flavor. Hardy 
and productive. 

Snyder. Berries of medium size, nearly globular, 
of good flavor; very hardy. 


Strawberries planted in spring multiply rapidly and bear 
heavily the June of the next year. Those planted in August 
bear the next season but do not have time to multiply, 

Strawberries give the quickest returns of all the fruits we 
offer. Insects aud fungi are not serious. To ward against 
loss by the birds, have a plenty. 


Raspberries are an essential in 
the home garden. The principal 
attention is to hoe up the extra 
suckers, leaving a few stalks to 
each hill. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Price, $1 per 100; in August and September, $2 per 100 


A garden without Strawberries is incomplete. 
If Strawberry plants are put out in August and 
September, they will bear fruit the following June. 
They may be planted in April and May, and each 
plant allowed to make a dozen or more runners and 
young plants, which bear freely the following 
season. The beds had best be allowed to fruit 
only two years and then be renewed. Free cultiva- 
tion should be followed the first year, and the plants 
covered with straw, manure, or salt hay for the 
winter. In the spring, as the growth commences, this 
litter may be raked off between the rows to form a 
mulch, which prevents the growth of weeds and 
conserves the moisture, as well as protects the 
ripening berries from the soil. Clippings from the 
lawn make an excellent mulch for this purpose. 
By planting four or six varieties, early, medium 
and late, and giving them good cultivation, the 
fruiting season will extend from the last week in 
May to the first week in July. 

PER. indicates perfect-flowered. 


Imp. indicates imperfect-flowered. 
perfect-flowered varieties near. 
Excelsior. Per. A firm, productive, high-colored 

berry; the chief quality is earliness. 

Sharpless. Per. Very large, conical or wedge- 
shaped; white at the tip when not fully ripe; 
good flavor. 

Bubach. Imp. Fruit of largest size and excellent 
flavor. A prolific grower with vigorous foliage. 
A standard sort. 

Bismarck. Per. This resembles the Bubach in its 
excellent qualities, and is slightly smaller. 


Plant with 
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Strawberries, continued 


Beecher. A vigorous, strong-growing variety with 
healthy foliage. Good flavor and size. 

Clyde. Per. Fruit large, abundant, mild flavor. 
Foliage not so strong as some others. 

Gandy. Per. One of the latest, if not the latest 
in cultivation. 


Glen Mary. Per. A long, tapering fruit of mild 
sweet flavor. This variety is delicious for the 
table, but not sprightly enough for preserving. 


Nick Ohmer. Per. A vigorous grower; hand- 
some berries of good market quality. 


Nut Trees 


In rural and suburban districts, the great economic possibilities of growing edible Nuts are 


but vaguely understood. 


They can often be planted along fence lines where they will nodt affect 


farming or gardening operations, and, later, will become a profitable source of income, either in 


the market or for the owner's use. 


be raised at home with profit and credit. 


CHESTNUTS 


American. Castanea Americana. The only spe- 
cies of our forest. The nuts are of finest sweet 
flavor. An immense, broad-spreading tree in 
the open. Plant 60 feet apart. 


Paragon. A variety of Spanish, or European Chest- 
nut which is hardy, possibly a hybrid with the 
American. It is very precocious, bearing the 
year after grafting. The nut is large, and of very 
good quality. Itis the most uniformly successful 
Chestnut in the United States. 

Japan. Nuts very large. 
Tree vigorous and pro- 


ductive, even when 
young. Plant 20 feet 
apart in the orchard. 


Immune to the Chest- 
nut disease. A _ hand- 
some, healthy tree or 
large shrub for mass 
planting. We have a 
large stock at low rates, 
and several improved 
varieties. See page 15. 


FILBERT, or 
HAZELNUT 


Kentish Cob. The large 
English variety. 

American. Our native 
Hazelnut. See page 58. 


The United States is importing vast quantities which might 
For Chestnut bark disease, see 


page I4. 


HICKORY 


Shagbark. Shell thin; meat of good flavor. These 
grow well on Long Island, and should be more 
extensively planted for their excellent nuts. 


Mockernut. The common native Hickory of Long 
Island. See page 16. 


PECAN 


We have a large 
stock raised from trees 
at its northern limit 
in Indiana, and, there- 
fore, hardy. There are 
bearing trees on Long 


We have siege rele of Pecan 


trees raised from nuts as large or 
larger than this illustration, which 


Island. should be hardy here because 
from Indiana. There are two 
WV old bearing trees in the garden 
ALNUT of Mr. J. A. Burden, Jr,, West- 
English. Madeira bury, L. | 
Nut. There are a 


number of productive trees on Long Island. Tree 
tender while young. See page 27. 

Japan. Similar to the English, but smaller. Tree 
very vigorous. See page 27. 

Black. Nuts large, rough, black; kernel rich and 
oily. One of our largest forest trees. 


BUTTERNUT 


Nuts long; kernel of rich flavor. 
moist soil for best results. 


Plant in deep, 


Garden Plants 


ASPARAGUS, Conover’s Colossal. 
$1 per 100, $7 per 1,000. 

RHUBARB, Linnzus. Early, tender and very large, possessing a rich flavor. 
25 cts. each; smaller roots, 15 cts. 

HOPS. 15 cts. each. 

SAGE, Broad-leaved. The tender leaves and tops of this plant are used in 
sausage, in stuffing, and in sauces. 25 cts. 

THYME. Used for flavoring. 25 cts. each. 

HORSE-RADISH. A few roots will give a supply of this fine relish. 10 cts 

UDO. Aralia cordata. Introduced by D. Fairchild, Agricultural Explorer, | nited 


: So ie 
States Department of Agriculture. The blanched shoots are sliced and 
served with salad dressing. Plant vigorous; grown like asparagus 


I-year-old, 75 cts. per 100; 2-year-old, 


HT 


| 
| 


| 


Mil 
/ 


i 
(| 
i 


1] 
| 


We 
rh i, \ 
Long Island is famous for 
its Asparagus, which is com- 
mercially grown on the hght 
sandy land, mapped as 
Norfolk sand in Soil Survey 
of Long Island by the United 
States Department of Agri- 
culture. 


ll 
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INDIES ts oe ee orate 
ACer 

Achillea.. eS 
Actinidia. El Bane eae ee 


Adams Needle sans ee 
AESCULUS ee ae 
IAG Cravt Unite eeg aa 


Akebia ays 


Alpine Rock Cress. Hits 


Alum Root. 


NINE wast eae ox Gon © 
ALY SS Umea cee a ee 
AMM NAO ONS. so4e cece oss 


AIMS OM Ase 
Andromeda... .--- 


ATEMONe eee eee 


Angelicaysliecw eee SS 
ANNINETNG .s' so a5 55 06 65 6c OZ 
Aquile pian ane aero 
Arabis Sees roe . 82 
Avaliavenn see he See ooss 
Arborvite eae 5 az 
IAGISTOLOGHI Aw eee eS 
IAT IM Crider ee es See Oe 
INOS 3S bey Gassing aoe ts 
Arrow-wood Ae Be -65 
AT teMISlaane re ae ee Oe 
Asclepiasea = 2 2ee-aeeS2 
PAN. So 3 L12 
Aster .. See os sks 
IAS fill eyoee e eee ee ee 
IAI a Sk eS oame, S2e, OS 
Baby’s Breath os 5s. =86 
Baccharis . Be GO 
Baptisia Be EE ey Bi 
Barbennye oe eS Ae SS 
Bayberry Siig 
Bee Balm See ee OO 
Beech heres: San he is 
Belliste sess ee ee os 
BeEberisee aes 4S Sao 
Betula Rete eh ee Le 
BTS GE de caine aces as ere 17) 
BinGh ey ee eee eee 
Bittermults 295 5 ore e pee 
Bittersweet Shee a ee 
Blanket Hlowerns== eee oo 
Bleeding Heart sss 55-255 
Blue Wild Indigo SOS 
Boxwood .. -68 
Bridal Wreath ._.. ..-64 
Broad-lvd Evergreens .67-73 
Buttercup -. Por 
Butterfly W eed . ..82 
Button Bush .- 55 
Buxus . .68 
Cactus. - 83 
Caly canthus = 305 
Campania: == =o aes 
Canterbury Pelipeennee = thes 
Caracana see 5-63 
Carpinus. . EG 
Carya eae a6) 
CastanGay= = sey wale 
Caitalipae wae eee ee eo SS 
Cedinisuns hae ees ea 
@elastnist soe eee 
Gentanncase ae eeeeeOS 
Cope afi 
Cerastium. . 83 
Cercis x16, 60 
Chamecyparis.. 43, 44 
Cherry - 1s 


Chestnut .... ae ne 


Chionanthus .._.. 


Chinese Bellflower ...... 


or 
Chinese Cork Tree... --26 
Chokeberry 55 
Chrysanthemum .- 83. 84 
Ciltnus “een see Oe 
Cladrastis utes 27 
Clematis 2 eee AS 
Clethrale t= a ee oe 
Columibinter ears 5. ese 
Cone-flower Sees = Oi 
Convyallaniagson sao. easy 
Coralie ernyeee eee sO 
Conchonusse = eee eee 
CoOreopsiSeee ate ee Io 
Cornflower .. Be op 
Cornice eee ers 56 
Gowslipsae sae = eon 
Crate ose ee 7 
Cupeelanvie ee aes On 
Dattodil ya sa -9O 
Daphne ass eee 0S 
Day Pellvsran mee jest ASS 
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Deciduous Trees... ..12-28 
Delphiniuimeaes ees aos 
Desmodinmes as aes noo 
IDeutzias- pe as eee, eee SO 
Dranthusies-oe eS ee eeO4 
IDICen traces ase are nee OS. 
IDNGIAINNIIS Se. 5o55 boss oS 
IDiotaliSt see SS 
DIOSDVLOSE eae ee eee O 
Doswoodee ees ee 
ID OltchOs as eee ee 
Doronicum pse eee OS 
ID Mil MEANS IPS . 5 65 43975 
Eleagnus ee ee 
Edens hee 2 a ae 5 O 
1) We tegen eee tes See ee Se eee 
Empress Tree: aeibas 
bnclishs Daisy sees een os 
Euonymus at Spake 2 

upatonium pa eee ae Os 
EVvereneens/ aos] os =e 2O—5r 
ExOGhOEd aye eee ee et 


IREWEIIS) Go sec .@, 1s 
False Dragon | Head ... Sor 
Firs . BV 
Flag - ee 87, 88 


Flame Flower SAS ey 
Flowers. Se DSS Ne 
Forget-me- “not . SEE ESO 
Forsythia is Ra ee 
Hoxplovenn ene ee 
Fraxinus ee epee ete oot oo 
IMO ee ose aos oe eee aly 
Eh Es a 


Funkia . eee NOS OO 
Gaillardia . LEE RS LOO 
Garland Flower ........68 
Gas Plant. Re eRe HN 


Genin a Loe Be GS 
Ginko ow gnee  oe es 
Gledits chia ace ey 
Globe? Blowene-2 2-202 
Golden? Ball === eo2 
Goldengell eas: sees; 
Goldensi@hainws = = 00 
GoldensGlowae-- eee 208 
Goldenmilinttt 3s aoe 
Gymnocladnsae ee lO 
Gypsophilase === eee oo 
Halbenanlaee ee eto O 


ialesiaae ee aes SS HS 
Hardy Sweet Peas eee 
Hawthorn. Spee OUT 


Hinzelnitiee oa eee tee 
eM ep ase See eae ey 
Helennim pee ee eo 
HielranthuS =e eee eee OO 
Hiehopsisaa.- see Se erico 
Hemerocallis 5 s2 o2 SOS 7 
Hemlock. =n een ee eso sO 
lalercmlies Clit) 2a5cees co 88 
euch enacs Sicci5 5 Sere oy 
EI bISGUSH Als Aeros 
IBIMKON MR Ske kn sooo ool Gy NO 
IBHIOROIAY sce so UG 

Highbush Cranberry POO 


Holly. Be OO 
Hollyhock - Bea re 82 
Honeysuckle . <SReee Ce 75 
lal@wnlyeeian Sootc coccee ae LO 


Horse-chestnut _....- [ 
hiydrantea sere ers Ons O 
Eyipericiimuy= Sener see oS 0 
Texas s: emcee 
Indian Currant . pe PASO 
sey Wea Shiats  OO 
GIS eee ee SOOO 
Ivy. - eS ees 
Japan Cypress" Rete ae ASA. 
Japanese Judas... .-..-.-60 
Japanese Maples .-.-.-.61, 62 
Japanese Toad Lily ..-.-.92 
Japanese Windflower ...82 
jitrdas mre eweens acer cae LO 
iniglan Se eye eee eee ene 
Jini per as ees ee es'O 
UMIpe RSet eek 
Kea lima Ties TO 
Kansas Gay Feather .....88 
Kentucky Coffee Tree. . .. 16 
Kerria. 5 

Kniphofia 
Koelreuteniaee ee ae eT 
Ke Zine ee O 
ab WEN tine eee OO 
Banpeblowereee eee SO 
DWN Claes Sees Cepareine eee d1a/ 


Tiarix. se ieee cee ees eee 
arnkis purest bes =o esae eee 
Sat RUSS oe peace eee 
TavTrelt «259% oe ee ere 
awancit ame 
Wavendenss = ee 
espedeza nee eee ee 


Meucothoe) s.2 55ee 


Wiatcise. . > eens 
icusteuimiee eee eee 
Dilagemie sR see oe uas 


cS eho ae 
Lily . 85, 86, 87, 


Lily -of-the-V alley aes 


indent sass 
Liquidambar . 
Liriodendron . 
Live-forever . 
Locust. 
Lonicera _ 


London Pride ie: ae aes 


Lupinus . 


Dychnis totes ane 


Magnolias. . 
Mahonia. 


Maidenhair = ee 
Maples ree ieee. 


Marguerite 
Marshmallow. .. - 


Mentha. sone oes 
MISt Whreete terse: se tee 
Mockernuiee oes Le 
Mock Orancess =e 


Mohrodendron .. 


IMionanday ray eae eae 
Miontbretiaee= sane 


Morus .. 
Mountain Laurel . 
Mt. Atlas Cedar. 


Mulberry OSL28 sozezs 


Myosotis. 


Myrica Rye ae es 
Wee 53 oh ce 55 ba Oy % 


Narcissus 


Norway Spruce SE aie a 
INV SSAueae ee era eee 
Oakiet Aes ere eae 


(Enothera .. 


OldaManr ses see 
@pulastene = oe ae 
Orange: = Vee ee es 
Osweromhcaae-— a eae. 
Pe Ona aes ate eee 
Papavel scene 
Paulownia ee 


Peach . 
Pearl Bush. 


RentStem one ena 
Rep pernvinites se 


Pepperidge re 
Periwinkle... .. .. 70, 


J2SrVHMMANGMN. 6a od se ao ee Se 
iPhellodendron see 
Philadeliphuswss5- ee 


Rhloxee 


Physocarpus.. WER canes 
Rhysoste clase 


Picea 


IP T6TIStysieke eee ee ee 
Pine scene eens 


Pink . 
Pinus. 


Pinxter Flow ey Sarre 


Pitch P ne. 


Place nrecs ieee ae 


Plantain Lily 


Platanuse Ate cee ee ee 


Platycodon 


Polygonatum . aciaciek 
Ro planes rece erie 


Poppy -. 


Populus? :c241 ae eee 
Primnosea- see eee 
Primula we sy ee er 


Privet . 
Prunus - = 
Pseudotsuga 


FRERIDBIED 2s so 
Runples Brine se. ees 
Pyrethnilmieiesep er eae 


IDWS: 5 5h aces 
Quercus .... 


Ragged Robin tn etek 
IRAN, .a ee cons oe 
Redbird ee ee eee ee 


Reds Cedarneae a: 
Red-hot- poker Plant 


PAGE 
Retinospora. . -43, 44 
Rhododendron . Ron 54,7 71-73 
Rhodotypos ..... - 63 

Rhus... 63, 64, 6: 


Rose Mallow ...... 2 eB y 
Rose of Sharon...... Sa55 
ROS€S = .S take eee 
Ruidbeckiays aes 
Sage: 22 23a hes Or 
Sagina. ie Se POL 
Salisburia . BRR SO ctl Oe 
Salix22.. | oa eee 66 
Salvias 32) 34- C es eek 
SambuGuss 4-5-5 ees 
Be . isan Sees 


Sedum. z eee BSC 
Shagbark - ee ie knee 35) 
Shellbark . in ea 
ShEUbSeee 82502 


Siberian Pea Tree. Sng eee 
Sil phiuimyyee see Ore 
Silver Bell . ed Se ae eee O 
Silver shorn eee 
SmokecMreem = ese es OR 
Sneezeweed ........-.-.86 


Snowball. tse ee OO 
Snowdrop ‘Tree . ey AO) 
Snow-in-summer ........ 83 


Solomon’s Sealy 2s. - === aso 
Sorrelyinees see 
Sour Gian 255 55-5---52- 
Southernwood ..........82 
Spanish Bayonet A 0 
Spiderwort . a 


eh ee IO 2 
Spirea.. Se OO 
Spruces. i a te 
Stachys . BERNE iat 5g SOE 


Stephanandra Se era eal ROG. 
Stokesiay 52-5 se eee 
Stokes’ Aster | 0 Bae or 
Stonecrop eee a eo 
Stynax 3: 2A eee ort 
Sumach- 32 tes eee 
Sunilowene se eto 
Swamp gu Le es Sea 
Sweety Bayer setae Sao 
Sweet Gum ... So Sey 
Sweet Pepper Bush _....65 
Sweet-scented Shrub ....65 
Sweet William .........85 
Symphoricarpus ........59 
Syringa ........60, 61, 65 
‘amamniskes = oes 54 eS ees 
Taxusse ys. =e eae pe 
Tecoma: == a. Gane eho 
therm opsisi] as eOe 
Thorny:S es. 3a eee 
Dhrilt | Se ae Se eee 
Thuyae Sus te ae ee 
Thymes S245 ea eee 
TEhyimiusiss ee oe eer 
Villa’ 5222 2282 oon Sere 
Jiadescastt eee 
Tricyrtis - oh ees SSE EEE OS 
Trollius. Bohan ao 
Trumpet ‘Creeper ey ey 
Tsuga.. Lett 
Tulip Tree. Sat, ee Oe 
Ulmuse= las eee 
Umbrella Tree Bears FANG 
Valentanay 2 oa to 
Varnish ree= -2 5 ene 
Veronica. 2222s oo eee 
Viburnum: =: = Seeoseeu 
Vinca? 222282 527 5 7.Ore Oe 
Viola..2 <2'26.on eee oe 
Violet = Sig < "oes eae 
Mincileae == ee ey 
Virginia Creeper - ee tee 
Virgin’s Rower -.. see 
Walnut.j.3° 32. =s6 2 ae 
Wax Miyrtles 2.5 a eee 
Weigelat: 3.25. Se. eoG 
White Pines=: 225.3730 
Wihite Sprucesease ee 45-47 
White-wood . Te 7) 
Wild Honey suckle ...... 54 
Willow... =: . 233. = S706 
Wistaria ..... vereeee+-76 
Witch Hazel Pee Parts) 
Withe Rod oe 
Woundwort 2222. sees Oe 
Xanthorrhiza 
Yellow Root 2-22 —- 222800 
Vellow=wood = 5554 =SeeeH 
Yew < 2. Pt 62408 Se Onna 
Vuceeas oe eee 
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Index of Landscape Problems, ete. 


AGRICULTURE, Dept. of, 94; Agri- 
cultural Exp. Stations, 94. 


ArcHes.—Cedar, Privet, 33, 62. 


AuTUMN COLOR.—Andromeda ar- 
borea, Barberry, Dogwood, For- 
sythia viridisstma, Liquidambar, 


Japanese Maple, Sugar Maple, 
Tartarian Maple, Red Maple, 
Sumach, Pin Oak, Scarlet Oak, 
Red Oak, Black Oak, Virginia 


Creeper, 62. 

AVENUE.— Maple, Oak, Elm, Linden, 
Tulip, Japanese Poplar, Pine, 
Cedar, 25. 

AZALEA, culture of, 53; grouping 
colors of, 53; planting in shade, 


BALpwin, Mr. W. H., 32. 
BANK.—Plants holding steeper than 


sod,—Pine, Cedar, Spruce, Bay- 
berry, Virginia Creeper, Honey- 
suckle, Indian Currant, Rosa 


Wichuraiana, 75; bank, planting 

of, 54, 78-79. 

BELMONT, Mr. August. 
BERRY-BEARING,—Chokeberry, 

Berberis Thunbergii, B. vulgaris, 

Celasirus scandens, Chionanthus 

Virginicus, Cornus alba, C. florida 

C. Kousa, C. paniculata, Eleag- 

nus longipes, E. umbellata, Euony- 

mus radicans, Ilex crencta, I. 

opaca, Ligustrum media, L. regeli- 

anum, Lonicera Tatarica, Mag- 

nolia acuminata, M. Fraserii, M. 

glauca, M. Kobus, M. irtpetala, 

Prunus mariitma, "Rhus iv phina, 

Rosa rugosa, Sambucus racemosa, 

Taxus Canadensis, Viburnum 

acerijolium, V. cassinoides, V. 

dentatum, V. dilatatum, V. lentago, 

V. Opulus, V. Sieboldii. 

Biair, Mr. James A., 51. 

BiurF, planting of, 31. See bank. 

Boxwoop borders, reserve supply 
for winter-killing, 68; conditions 
for, 68; borders, substitutes for, 

69; Viburnum Opulus nanus (66), 

Myrtle (71), English Ivy (75), 

Ilex crenata (69), Dwarf Arbor- 

vite (32), Dianthus (84), Phlox 

subulata (go), Armeria (82); old, 

moved by Hick’s tree-mover, 28, 

68. 

BuRBANK, Luther, 84, 97. 
Burr, Mr. Winthrop, 27. 
BoreERS in fruit trees, 94. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF L. I — 

Soil Survey of the L. I. Area, N. 
Y., Bonsteel, 1904. Obtainable 
of U.S. Dept. of Agr., Bureau of 
Soils, 1904, or L. I. and Brook- 
lyn members of Congress. 

Sandy Soils and Their Improve- 
ment. Obtainable of N. J. Agr. 
Exp.Sta., New Brunswick, N. J. 

The Relation between Forestry 
and Geology in N. J. By 
Arthur Hollick, N:  ¥. Bot. 
Garden, Bronx Park, N. Y. 

Atlas of Suffolk County, L. L.; 

Atlas of Nassau county; pocket 
map, Borough of Queens, and 
of Nassau county, all showing 
farm lines. Obtainable of E. 
Belcher Hyde, 97 Liberty St., 
Brooklyn. 

The Lure of the Land, by Fuller- 
ton; The Agronomist (bi- 
monthly). Obtainable of L. I. 
ote 00., 263 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF L. I.— 


Mosquito Extermination, North 
Shore, L. I., r902. Obtainable 
from Wilmont T. Cox, Sec’y, 


34 Pine St., New York, N. Y. 
Pleistocene Geology of Portions 
of Nassau county and Borough 
of Queens, with map. By J. B. 
Woodworth. Obtainable of N. 


Y. State Museum, Albany, 
ING Y¥325° cents: 


Classification of Climates, II. By 


Robert DeC. Ward, Harvard 
University. Obtainable of R. 
DeC. Ward, Harvard Univer- 


sity, Cambridge, Mass. 

Comparative chart of Long Isl- 
and soil and climate, and means 
for obtaining best results. By 
Henry Hicks, 1904. Obtain- 
able of I. Hicks & Son, West- 
bury Sta., INassalieteon me-a ls 
Servoss’ Sectional Map of L. I. 
lhe is eed Co., 268 Canal 
Siz, INGLE 

Report of the Commission on 

Additional Water Supply for 
the: Gitywot -Nevye 1903" Ob- 
tainable from Dept. of Water 
Supply, N. Y. 

Clays of N. Y. Obtainable of N. 
Y.State Museum, Albany, N.Y. 

Topographical maps of. Ob- 
tainable of ‘‘The Director” U. 
S. Geo. Survey, Washington, 
D. C., Rand McNally Co., 142 
Fifth ’Ave., NE YenGity: 

Coast and Geodetic Surv ey; Pilot 
Charts. Obtainable of Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, Washing- 
ton) Ds Cand sNeous 8 Cos, 
raoaWater ot, NG VY Citys 

Underground Water Resources of 
L. I. Veatch & Bowman. Ob- 
tainable of U. S. Geo. Survey, 
Washington, D. C. 

City, back yard, small plants for.— 
Azalea, Rhododendron, Yew, Box, 
Roses, Ferns, Vines, Myrtle, 
Pachysandra, Deuizia gracilis, 
Forsythia, Retinospora, Privet, 
Wistaria, English Ivy, Japanese 
Ivy, Euonymus radicans. 

Cowt, Mr. Clarkson, 40. 

Court Howse, Nassau Co., 44. 

Cravara, Mz ‘Paul D.; 72: 

COUNTRY RESIDENCES, all the year, 
Io. 

COMPLAINTS, 3. 

COLLECTING, Wild trees and shrubs, 
69, 80. 

CHESTNUT, bark disease, cure for,1r4. 

COVER PLANTING on dry ground, 73. 


CLIMATE SIMILARITY, Long Island 
and Ne Go Mts. ge. ibs 1 land 
Colorado Mts., 50; LI. and East 
Asia, 21-75. 

CLIMBING ROsEs, 79- 

CLEMATIS DISEASE, 74. 

COVER PLANTING, 78, 79; with 
Laurel, Mahonia, Myrtle, Leu- 
cothoé, 70; Yellowroot, 66; Iris 
cristata, 81, 88, go. 


CLOTHES POLES, Japanese Ivy on, 76. 

CURRANT WORM, 99. 

CHEEVER, Mr. John D., 46. 

FORMAL GARDEN MATERIAL, 
See Evergreens, Lindens. 

Dawson, Mr. Jackson, 79. 

De Forest, Mr. Robert W., 79. 

DELIVERY, charge for, 3. 

DEAD STOCK, 3. 


OW 


DISSATISFACTION, 3. 
DoGwoop, planting to harmonize 
with, 54. 


DROUGHT-RESISTERS, 55, 64:— 
Honeysuckle (75), Yucca (73), 
Amsonia (82), Asclepias (82), 
Cactus (83), Pinks (84), Habe- 
naria (86), Sedum (01), Ther- 
mopsis (92), Lupins (89). See, 


also, dry ground, trees for. 

DRY GROUND, Trees for.—White 
Birch, Japanese Chestnut, Hick- 
ory, Hornbeam, Norway Maple, 
Oaks, Sassafras, Cockspur Thorn, 
Red Cedar, Fir, Juniper, Pine, 
Spruce, Bayberry, Elzagnus, 
Hazelnut, Indigo Bush, Privet, 
Sumach, Witch-hazel. See, also, 
drought-resisters. 

DRIVE, groups of shrubs bordering, 
52. 

DELIVERY, large trees, 3. 

EVERGREENS, planting at founda- 
tions, 44; ‘how LO) plait. 350 B05 
large tree-moving, 8; large, up to 


30 ft., by rail or barge, 10; moving, 
time of year, 10; less water re- 
quired for than for deciduous 


trees, 8; for tubs, 32; three ways 
of packing, 38; dislike of, 45; for 
seaside planting, 46, (see seaside 


list); cover planting with, 51; 
from seeds, difficulties, 46; from 
Europe, 29; uses of, 29; dingy 


color in winter, 32; for windbreaks, 
capital required, 46; and White 
Birch grouped, 49; golden,— 
EOS pore plumosa, var. aurea 
(32); Golden Arborvite, Golden 
Yew (44); dwarf, 50; to allow 
view Over, 40; bed of, as at New- 
port, 43; hardiness of, from dif- 
ferent altitudes and regions, 50; 
for city smoke,—Yew, Austrian 
Pine, Mugho Pine (50), Rhodo- 
dendron, English Ivy. 

ENTRANCE COURT, 48. 

ENrRANCE planting of Rhodotypos, 
63; formal avenues, r. 

ENTRANCE DRIVE, informal, 2; from 
old farm lane, 54. 

EXPERIMENT STATION, 93. 

FLOWERING TREES AND SHRUBS, 
late summer,—Keelreuteria (17, 
76-78), Andromeda, Magnolia 
parviflora, M. Lennez, M. pur- 
purea, Althea, Hydrangea, Dwarf 
Horse- chestnut, “Rhus Osbeckii, 
Spirea Anthony W aterer, TRIE. 
rugosa, Lonicera Heckrottit. See, 
also, Hardy Flowers, 81. 

FLOWERS, late autumn. pas 
Hazel, Chry santhemum (12 
Anemone (82), Aster Tears 
Salvia azurea, var. grandiflora, 
Lonicera Heckrotiti; evening, 90; 


hardy, on small areas, 81, 87, 92; 
annual, from seed to plant with 
hardy flowers, 81; tall-growing, 


for shrub plantations, 81; late, 
how to produce by cutting back, 
QI. 
FLOWER GARDENS, where no room 
for formal garden, 81, 87, 92 
Forest FIrREs OF L. I., Fire-warden 
law, 39- 

ForEST PROBLEMS, reports on, 38. 
Forestry.—Oaks, Pines, Spruce, 
Hickory, 4, 23- See price-list. 

FORMAL GARDEN, 29, 30. 
Fruit, home supply vs. bought, 93. 
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FRAGRANCE, plants notable for.— 
Linden, Magnolia, Styrax, Balsam 
Fir, Pine, Azalea, Upright Honey- 
suckle “hilac: Hardy (Orange: 
Sweet-scented Shrub, Sweet Pep- 
per Bush, Syringa, Daphne, Rose, 
Clematis, Honeysuckle, Wistaria, 
Witch Hazel, Dianthus, Funkia 
subcordata, Lilium, Monarda, 
Narcissus, Thymus, Violet. 

FUNGUS, 93, 94. 


Emons. Gr Ihs il, SG) Sys See 
Bibliography of L. I. 

GuTHRIE, Mr. W. D., 2. 

GARBAGE CAN SCREEN. See Laun- 


dry Screen, Service Court Screen. 

GRAPES, bagging and spraying, 99. 

GRAVEL, 73. 

GUARANTEE, 3. 

HALL, Japanese missionary, 74. 

HEDGE PLANTS.— Beech, Hornbeam 
Magnolia glauca, M._ stellata, 
Cockspur Thorn, Arborvite, Red 
Cedar, Hemlock, White Pine, 
Scotch Pine, White Spruce, Norway 
Spruce, Yew; Althza, Japanese 
Barberry, Upright Honeysuckle, 
Lilac, Tartarian Maple, Japa- 
nese Maple, Hardy Orange, Privet, 
Rhodotypos, Sweet Pepper Bush, 
Boxwood, Holly, Rosa rugosa. 

HEMLOCK, in shrubbery, 52. 

HEMLOCK HEDGE, old, for sale, 11. 

HEMPSTEAD PLAINS. How to in- 
crease value of for residence, 48. 

Hicxs, Mr. John D., 29. 

HALT CHCOCK Mireles, a )pts,. Or 

Hotty, how to raise from seed, 70. 

HovusE FOuNDATIONS, planting 
against, 41, 42. 

INSECTS, 94. 

ITALIAN GARDEN, 9, 29, 30. 

Ivy, English, conditions for, 76. 

JAPAN AND East AstA, plants from, 
72 Vn 

KITCHEN SCREEN, 2, 5, 6, 10, 16, 
Zou 20-nao aoe Ow Seem SeLeen 
Planting. 

LADENBURG, Mr. Adolph, 60. 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS, 4, 9, 10, 87 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE, 4. 

LANDSCAPE FORESTRY, 4, I4. 

LANDSCAPE PLANS, charge for, 3. 

LARGE TREES, how to order, 7; 
how to plant and care for, 8; on 
lawn, 2; up to 30 ft. by rail, 7, 8; 
cheap,—Catalpa, Silver Maples 


(19-21), Japanese Poplar. See 
price-list. 
LARGE TREES MOoOveED. Density 


second year, 12. 

LARGE TREE-MOVING. Success and 
and failure, 7; trip to inspect, 7. 
LARGE PINES AND SPRUCE MOVED, 

ety. 

LAUNDRY SCREEN, 6, 32, 34. See 
Screen Planting. 

LAWN, substitute on dry ground, 
735 90. 

LAWRENCE, Mr. John L., 25. 

LEAF-MOULD. See Mulch. 

LINDEN, small-leaved, 6. 

Locust, favorable to vines, 76; 
shrubs, Rhododendron, etc., un- 
der, 74. 

McAreryzwDrs Dc Esa: 

Mackey, Mr. Clarence H., 1, 11. 

MAGENTA-COLOR, 88. 

MAXWELL, Mr. J. Rogers, 23, 43, 
45, 49. 

MortTiMeER, Mr. S., 9, 
33, 83, OT. 
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of Landscape Problems, etc., continued 


Morst Sort, trees and shrubs for.— 
Ash, Elm, Magnolia, Red Maple, 
Carolina Poplar, Willow, White 
Cedar, Yew, Button Bush, Red- 
twigged Dogwood, Marsh Elder, 


Japanese Pussy Willow, Holly, 
and many others. 
Mosquito EXTERMINATION. See 


Bibliography, 87. 

Mutcu, how to hold, 71, 72. 

NITROGEN - GATHERERS.— Locust, 
Yellow-wood, Indigo Bush, Eleag- 
nus, Siberian Pea Tree, Desmo- 
dium, Lupin, Thermopsis, Lathy- 
rus, 56. 

NUTS) 169 27ee rr cS. rom 

Oak, Avenue, Mineola, on gravel 
subsoil, 25. 

OcEAN INFLUENCE. Favorable to 
Privet, 35; unfavorable to Hem- 
lock, 35; map of ocean influence 
to test sewage pollution, 35; favor- 
able to English Yew, 51. 

Patus.—Grass vs. gravel, 92. 

PATRONS, large-tree moving, Io. 

PAYMENT, terms, 3. 

IPATPPS; eine eto: 

PLAN, 5. 

PLANT BREEDERS, 79, 84, 86, 96, 97. 

B01 Binion i Risaccsea, Ihsan.” Owner” 
235820: 

PLANTING, by our men, 3. 

PLANTING SEASON, relative untm- 
portance of, 3; how to lengthen, 3; 
large trees, 3. 

PLAY HousE OF WEEPING MUL- 
BERRY, 22. 

POPLAR, Japanese, 27. 

PRICES, 3. See price-list. 

PRUNING, 3, 94; evergreens in June 
to keep dense and resist wind, 
38, 45; wild and collected shrubs, 
80; hard-wood trees, Oak, Beech, 
12, 24; Holly, 60. 

Pratt ESTATE, GLEN COVE, 41, 47. 

PURPLE- AND RED-FOLIAGED TREES 
AND SHRUBS.—Japanese Maple, 
Barberry, Beech, Norway Maple,12. 

RED-FOLIAGED. See Purple. 

RED-FOLIAGED TREES. See Purple. 

REGAN, Mr. 22 J:, 52: 

RHODODENDRON, culture, 67, 71; 
relative shade and moisture re- 
quirements of Rhododendron 
catawbiense and R. maximum, 
72, 73; grouping colors, 71; purple 
shades, how to group, 67, 72; 
soils and places to avoid, 71. 

ue INGE wo 1Day Ate 


RosE Bucs, hew to overcome, 77, . 


78, 79. 

SAND, bank, 31; pits, 40 (see Dry 
Ground, and Drought-resisters); 
how cover, 52 (see Drought-re- 
sisters, Dry Ground, Sea-side). 

SAND DUNES, 40. See Dry Soil, and 
Seaside list. 

SCALE, spraying for, 93. 

SCREEN PLANTING, with low- 
branched Arees, <0} slo. te oes 
DASE LS etfs Os ere ome Ane Onmnae 
33, 37) 41, 42, 43, 45, 46, 48, 49; 
with shrubs, 52, 57, 58, 62, 63, 64, 
65,0 075 181s swithi vines’ 7A sai7ice 
76; with Golden Glow, gt. 

SCREEN, Kitchen, 2, 5, 6, 34 (see 
Screen Planting); village, 11; 
large evergreens for, 8, 28, 20, 
30, 32, 33040) 42, 45,45; small 
evergreens for (see price-list),— 
Cedar, ‘Pine, Spruce,» Hemlock 
(see Windbreak). 

SEA WALL AND JETTIES, 31. 


SEASIDE (See, also. soands = ny, 
Ground).—Sycamore, Norway 
Maple, Red Maple, Plane, Ca- 
talpa, Wild Cherry, Poplar, Oak, 
Willow, Locust, Magnolia, Red 
Cedar, Pitch: Pine, Scotch” Pine 
Austrian Pine, Pinus densiflora, 


Mugho Pine, Juniper, White 
Spruce, Concolor Fir, Privet, 
Marsh Elder, Beech Plum, Rosa 
rugosa, R. Nitida, R. Wichu- 


raiana, Bayberry, Upright Honey- 
suckle, Tamarix, Holly, Choke- 
berry, Yucca, Virginia Creeper, 
Japanese Honeysuckle, Wistaria, 
Trumpet Creeper, Sea-sand Reed, 
or Amophylla, Cactus, 13, 33, 65, 
79-79, - 

SEED-PODS, 
64, 91. 

SHADE, what kind to avoid for Rho- 
dodendrons, 71. 

SHADE-ENDURING PLANTS,—Dicen- 
ira eximia, Digitalis, Lily-of-the- 
Walley, 207.0 (o4on. 

SHRUBS, large and quick for imme- 
diate effect, Althea, Catalpa, 
Deutzia, Red-twigged Dogwood, 
Eleagnus umbellata, Forsythia, 
Hercules’ Club, Upright Honey- 
suckle, Tartarian Maple, Privet, 
Spirea opulijolia, Styrax Japon- 
ica, Sumach, Sweet Pepper Bush, 
Syringa, Viburnum, Weigela. 

SOIL, carting good, unnecessary, 30. 

SPRAYING, 3, 93, 99- 

STABLE SCREEN, 36. See Screen and 
Kitchen Screen. 

STAKES AND Guys, inside cover. 

SUBSTITUTION, 3. 

Swamp, See Moist Soil. 

TREES, Small-growing.— Androm- 
eda, White Birch, Japan Chest- 
nut, Dogwood, Hornbeam, Judas, 
Keelreuteria, Magnolia glauca, 
M. Kobus, Styrax, Silver-bell, 
Cockspur Thorn, Arborvite, Red 
Cedar, Retinospora, White Fringe, 
Tartarian Maple. 

TREES FOR SYMMETRY,—Linden, 
Norway Maple, Trimmed Silver 
Maple, 7. 

TROPICAL FOLIAGE.—Magnolia, 
White Fringe, Aralia, Paulownzia, 
Sumach, 18. 

TREES, quick-growing.—Catalpa, 
Elm, Larch, Linden, Liquidam- 
bar, Magnolia, Maple, Pin Oak, 
Red Oak, Phellodendron, Poplar, 
Willow, Tulip, Black Walnut, 
Red Cedar, Hemlock, Scotch Pine, 
Pitch Pine, Austrian Pine, Jack 
Pine, Pinus densiflora, Red and 
White Pines, Norway Spruce, 
White Spruce, Douglas’ Spruce. 

TRUE TO NAME, 3. 

VINES, succession of flowers and 
color, 74. 

WATERING, 8, inside cover. 

WINTER-KILLING, 67; California 
Privet, away from ocean, 35; 
California Privet, substitute for, 
63; Oak, from Philadelphia, 26; 
importance of local seed and 
matching climate, 50; of Euro- 
pean trees, 36, 46. 

WINDBREAK, 9, I1, 16, 28, 30, 32; 
33, 34) 37:.49 41, 42, 43, 45, 40; 
48, 49. ee, also, Screen and 
Seaside lists. 

Woops, thinning out, 4, 14; feather- 
ing down newly cut, 14; planting 
im, 15, 36, 53, 57> 705) 7 ty oeeose 
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J. HORACE McFARLAND COMPANY, HORTICULTURAL PRINTERS, HARRISBURG, PA 


‘TREES FOR LONG ISLAND 


STOCK LIST 
March -1908 


GHesthury Nurseries 
ISAAC HICKS & SON 
Westbury Station, Nassau County, Long Island, New York 


BUSINESS TERMS 


PRICES. The prices in this list are for trees and plants dug and loaded at Westbury Nurseries. Five, 50, 
and 500 plants at the ro, roo, and 1,00» rates, respectivelv. Selected specimens at advanced price, according to 
quality of plant chosen. Items left unpriced are generally large specimens that are usually priced to include de- 
livery on tree-mover, and planting. Prices subject to change without notice. 

DELIVERY. Prices on ordinary sized nursery stock are usually for stock dug and loaded at the Nursery. 
Delivery by wagon is charged according to distance and expense. Stock to be shipped by freight or express will 
be carefully packed in straw bales and boxes charged at cost. Delivery to railroad is free, where our responsibility 
ceases. 

large trees on a tree-mover, and !arge evergreens, are priced as follows: (1) To include delivery and planting 
in hole prepared by us; (2) to include delivery and planting when hole is prepared and assistance rendered by 
purchaser; or, (3) delivery and planting charged by the day. 

TERMS OF PAYMENT--Net Cash. Accounts will be subject to sight draft sixty days from the date of ship- 
ment. Unknown correspondents should send satisfactory reference or cash with order. Money orders may be 
obtained for Westbury Station, Nassau county, New York. 

WE DESIRE THAT ALL OUR CUSTOMERS BE FULLY SATISFIED, and wish to be promptly notified of 
any errors that they may be rectified. We do not agree to consider complaints later than ten days aiter delivery. 

TRUE TO NAME. Without boasting infallibility, we warrant our stock true to name and will replace any 
that may prove otherwise or refund the original price, but we will not be held responsible for more than the origin al 
price ‘of the trees. 


SUBSTITUTION. Late in the season we may be out of some varieties and sizes of fruit and other trees, and 
-will substitute similar varieties and sizes unless otherwise ordered. 


GUARANTEE. The living of trees is largely dependent upon conditions of weather and after-care beyon: 
the nurseryman’s control, therefore we do not guarantee trees to live after leaving the Nursery in good conditio 
without previous Se Seek and special price. If guarantee is desired, customers are reques ea to so state wher 


asking prices. 


OBJECT OF THIS PRICE-LIST. By giving quantities in this list our aim is to enable customers to or Jer ert k 
on hand, thus avoiding, delay and disappointment. It shows dimensions of large specimens in sizes never before 
offered by nurseries, which save from fifteen to forty years of waiting. In offering seater, and che aper stock, 
grown from Long Island and Northern seed, that fits the conditions and is hardy, we enable the pt aser to 


obtain results with the minimum outlay. ; =f 
Address all orders to Isaac Hicks & Son, Westbury Station, Nassau county, New York. Local and long-dis- 
tance telephone, 68 Westbury. Telegraphic address, Westbury Station, New York. 


For large trees, see Ash, Birch, Catalpa, Elm, Linden, Maple, Oak, Poplar, 
Tulip, Cedar, Fir, Hemlock, Pine, Retinospora, Spruce. 


For larger trees and varieties not listed, write us. 


2 Isaae Hicks & Son, Westbury Station, N. Y.—Deeciduous Trees 


Deciduous Trees | me 


Quantity Each Per 10 Per 100 
Andromeda arborea (Sorrel Tree); syn., Oxydendron arboreum. 
2 FE. LG Tie 59ers REN et a ge eevee TO weak cise op ee $0 50 $4 50 
3 ft high BS ae a ar ETS 4 aca SO et aa ae TGO: fee ae ae 75 6 50 
AAT AG HE BOS. ena Sis ee Sheet aie toe ae hal er are ae ame a eae iO Mees th oie rates I 50 
Ott inven sk Se Re Ss a egg ae Sea TORO Mi She ee oa ee 3 00 
Sats We he ee ee ge igh ae ee eee ee Oe rae aren eee 4 00 
Amelanchier-Botry apium, 10° tO 1 5sfto 228 es see Poe rie Ke als Pea ra fel a Dans _10 00 
Ash, White. Fraxinus Americana. 8/ft. high -..:.-5-.-2.-- BOs. Se ae erage ets 60 5 09 
POwEts nrg, 281k AG ATI, Sole. SN eee gene eee eine Mame! Fa ep al Se 8 MIR 2 I 00 7 50 
24 ft. high, 44 to 5 in. diam., 10 to 15 ft. spread .-..-.- Cee Se aed lady i 18 00 : 
28 ft. high, 4% to 6% in. diam., 12 to 15 ft. spread ._... Bat «ev ie Sane 25 00 
3> ity high, went diam, 057 cbt. Spreng spe ak ee ee eae LAS ete fe hats SA at Le 45 00 
Ash cEnplish. of. -escclsvars. "8 toro, ft hip hake = ees So RBIS cay 23 eR 60 - 5 00 
TO-ft. Sigel ays cake ic coe eres Nien ent ge ey age [Co eae Ps tener g Sitch WT. GO 7 50 
Beech, English, or European. Fagus sylvatica. 4 ft. high.... 40 ...........-- I 00 9 00 
La egal (2) Wena pee are LM ed pte el eae aS Sen Lia, Ban 66, So ee eee ee Ts I5 00 
ot. high,2 to 3. hes preacssne =) sew tee ates ees nee ee TSO) oe a ee 2 00 17450 
8-ft, high? Ate suit gs pread er 38s eae Sp ee oe Alois Be eps ce se $3-6 00 
To fii-highs 4" tog: Ties plead aes eee coe oe ee 166 ue ae MAS Seg a SA $4-8 00, 
T2 thigh; 4 toy Git spreadiacy. Sort eines a everenabe ee eae sad gS ibe Case yl IO 00 
14 ft. high, A tOlGME Spreads 45 082 pe -  e Nee eneer CAE RS Se Ri Renee I5 00 
Zo tome ee hte nigh st 2s tO un OME S Dred Gongs eee pata eee eee (ye saa ge Ee Ba PET Price on application. 
Beech, Pilealel or Copper. F. sylvatica, var. purpurea. 
E~ PES ARON he ae ye) Ae Ret Se BO Pig te. Beet ee ee 50 4 00 
4 to 6 ft. ai pa: Soe Ge act a Sa eens ate og eee ew Ep Sen Pees nes Bie I 00 
G-Sita Tio ee ae Ne Se Ps Fe A Oe a eee ee meee Gries 26 ie Se 2 00 
Se hb. Nes ont ele Be RS ee, eee cee eae Bh tt ROS Fels FM Bie 6 00 
Beech, Rivers’ Purple. /. sylvatica, var. purpurea Riversit. 
0S NAN 1 V1 0 UR ORS Re ANDER PU thd wy een eon tek Sb) ev a8 DOI RE WE ARNE: en CRG SESE g 00 
A BAST NaS oe hua i ag OP aE ec Ie A Oo 2 wen A ee ZOE ee Reo 1.95 16 00 
5 feehiohy, 2x0. 4st Ms pheael. oe ey ca eas, ee ee BO see ee «ere 2 00 in aaa" 
Git, high, -2ctojg tb sptead op. 4 es aes see ee eee BOs a See eee eine 2 50 20 00 
8 Ete Mee Pee yh ee UU ook ie TR AU rere Ra aa LON ee; Nine Poker ear 4 00 
rot, high, 2-to" 2} in=-diam:., 5 to-o ft yspread see CPE at on ee ae 8 00 
a2 ft. hich, 25 to6.4 in..diam., 16 to 10 ft-<spread 22-3. = 5 Se bi SR 12 00 ‘ 
14 it.shigh; 2 te 2siin, ’ diam, .6 to fk spread "26 Aeon. ie ages, pe el ay L506 | 
16 ft. high, 24 to 23 in. diam., 5 to 6 ft. spread ._._... Di Pk Se DRS eae 20 00 
on bheehbe he. 15° 1M. Gratis yur 2 iba Shea Css e eel ie eee Lee Ts lor, weer Price on application. | 
20Qr tt. bigh=6 tO 77 ins ciam.. 12 tours din-spread —a nee Dia ea Rar toy eaten Price on application. 
Beech, Weeping. F. sylvatica, var. pendula. 4 ft. high ...... LQ y oye a Sis bene eet eel OS ! 
Sd Tipe a at AR i MME le See ee ac ia mG Sp TGS cee Rome eee Mere EO . 
6 -Ttahigh.sscto.godt.spreadt 0 apes as as eee eee eee ees Pe ta Me SPO SS daa 2 00 | 
8 ft. high, 28tOl Ss Tints prea 450 0. eres ee er ee ee pet > en) Peale tee pee NT pane Daa oe 4 00 30 00 
to ft. high, 2 He Ait ‘Spread a1: SECC hae Laie ampere tease Dae Heeb NL Soe eee ee 5 00 40 00 } 
r2 ft. high, 13 to 2 in. diam., 3 to 5 itspread-s tse se) Ee dt es 8 00 l 
TAO ety ae. nok 2 tones ins diam 5 fieispreael mre Si. isn COS wee giana st nite SOY Se I5 90 
Beech, Fern-Leaf. F.. sylvatica, var. Bona | 
Sat. ieh saute se pread suey Cn, oye | Be weep BRIE Ss ie Saintly ae ee 1K 
An it: night 29t003 ates pread actos + aetna 2 en eee Bae eo oe 2.50 
fii hih 2uto <2 tht spread Speers Nee ee ote er 252 DIS Leeeee 5 00 
Gv it. hips <estosaaite smread yo keen aks a a i eae DB yt eS pate Sa 6 00 | 
ft hieh:S3ifo- 6ytit Aspreadign. 2 eer ey eee, pee a Ro hs ret a ape 7.00 
BOS ft. Wiehs Shin. diame tists predicates © oo see aes [oe hes Weed FAR I2 00 | 
Beech, American. F. jerruginea. 6 in. high........... ve SOnss tego ae ees 20 I 50 | 
rs HM 015 0 a NO Seg ete tk Mh ae oe Te Sa B20... pig Nace septa 50 4 00 | 
Te AbO 8 hb: Shiighy! 29512 7e dace Sees eA ink ar es Oa sea £BO Sh te ee eta 75 7 00 | ! 
2H a cans 0) eae eee Me ibaa i A eae Ce ey Se S8 Se Girl yore eethy Ais as aa oT AOD ee 9g 00 ae 
AC DE ave la. rac ON a Ss Aa OS An. Nae ee  ne DIE ag UIER ean Bera 150. I4 00 
Lai Be acd ok ae ENS 2 eso ds Roa tte 23 Bebra ek eer tis aaa TOO ith eee 2 00 18 00 
Oar ye 2s se Re. AR ad ein Cher Geni Res gel Sag 2 amb SCA) 2D iets Skee een 2 50 24°00), i 
Po a A132) We eS wl I elke Meee eR DRONE LS <8 pete UW GRIS. Sor ws A 15 : Die a ch 212) I 
TO TCs WoT Peg Ope Bee AUN oT a ee ee a eg ee Ce SAN L EE Bate ye 7 00 I: 
£2) ft. high :e ore reese oe Nie Ra. ee eee ace ae ea mene 7 A EMA as ot Fa jae 8 00 
14 to 16 SOR Waiver dae) ieee Re ee Shs a eae ene oe Sn oo. SO preeer 10 00 I 
Birch, Red, or River. Betula nigra. | 
30 ft. high, $9". idiaim* sosit aS pLead. t 3) Hawn .s Cayo eeE ee ats <7. ee OS 
Birch, European White. B. alba. 1 to 3 ft. high.........-. 1 Vogtle tance eae 15 rion 12 00 
3 Ati Tighe seh ee te dee eet ees A) ces eee Shc Bis tas atten eee eh 25 2 00 
410 (Gert Shiciie ed esse RS Fea ae Ly Sh ope ON, RS dy A Bg eset Te eka 40 3 00 
6 toe? (ftr nite ie ee ae ee eae le ee ee a Nein ee tema Oca > Spee tee 50 ‘ 
8 ft. high: 1/0555 Sa eee ee BO ten eee jaa? 602s” Sea ee ee I.25 IO 00 | 
10, ft. high; 3 40°q site spreaeline meus tere ie eee GO peas Conary eee I 50 Te CES | : 
12 to 14 ft. high, 72 to*e"nediam- 4 tog, Th. Spreaders. / Leow ieee gee 2 50 : 
16 to 18 ft. high, 23 to 52 in. diam., 12 ft. spread ._.-- O°. er ne “roa kad 7 fl 
21 ft--high, 3? 'to\ 9am. (cham) Mr iit- spreads. ee Fags RA Sere $15-25 00 | 
ss to 33. ft. high, 8 to 10 in. diam., 15 to 16 ft. onieat Bw oy Melek eet Oe 5° 00 
4 ft. high, ot to toi in. diam., 16 to 20 ft. spread . bit es ASN ho Sa 60 00 
Birch, “Cut -leaved Weeping. B. alba, var. pendula laciniata. A : | 
Gy stemming Bk 0 17 LS ae re TOssSS ete aes 75 j 
Gate wae Ds 2 8 lel eee ee ep ee ee TON ME. Vas hee Cees I oO 
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Isaac Hicks & Son, Westbury Station, N. Y.—Deciduous Trees 


Quantity 
Birch, Cherry, Sweet, or Black. Be-lenig.s ¢aetes Nigh 626 1: 40 
EPQD ES LEC Lan Sens a ek Bene le a ees seca Sie Ane 20 
See es A eS ee. Gamer te hee oa: ees RSE ik Sh be le 
Ca TPT RSS 2 SOME RSS alee co Bh ot Hey eh A he 
Pome tnetbe, SERS ECAC. fai. gerd eh OS ans Sale ae oe 5 
ietenieh. 0 tOvtazoin, diam... (6 4t. spread=. S52. 255... rae) 
Hettehiehe 12 tan2 10. Glam, 6 tovouits spread... <.-.. 5: (Gu ad « ag OR 
Font, Meh 1s to o.in, diam... 6 to $ it.spread ......:.- 4 
eee Meee Ie Claim avtor irr Spread, es ..\. 2042s. +5 I 
Catalpa, Western. Caialpa speciosa. 1 ft. high ............ Lovaas Meee Seer aaa 
AES nity S03 12 Va ue OP TREE Grd A Ras Se EP 235 
Aehiee is eUn Eset ee ALS ity Senha, jab” Meera Ate Sos al aials o) ane 130 
PTS Lael gS cal 8 Ua aP SSS ee Gane Sera a A aS Aa 25 


8 to r2 ft. high, 14 to 24 in. diam., 4 to 8 ft. spread -.. ‘25 
12 to 16 ft. high, 2 to 44 in. diam., 4 to 9 ft. spread... 22 


16 ft. high, 23 to 5 in. diam., 8 to 12 ft. spread ...--..- 5 
20 ft. high, 52 to 84 in. diam., 9 to 12 ft. spread ...... 3 
22 ft. high, 7 to ro in. diam., 15 to 18.ft. spread .... .- 6 
24 ft. high, 6 to ro in. diam., 10 to 18 ft. spread .....-: ee SL Se ee tae 
Bowe oie tO Wlorin. diam., 02 to r5 cit) spread: = ./.< - 6 
25 fie bighs7 tone in. diam}. to 2x \ft..spread. =... -- 14 
30 ft. high, 10 to r2 in. diam., 12 to 18 ft. spread :-_... 
Garage Bungel. C. bignonioides, var. nana. Standard, or Tree Form. 
aft. high, 1 to 2 in. diam., 3 to 7 ft. spread pes oe 27 
8 ft. high, 2} to 34 in. diam., 3 to & ft. spread : ae eG 
ro ft. high, 24 to 34 in. diam., 3 to 8 ft. spread - Py 5 
Cherry, Double-flowering Japanese. Prunus Pseudo- -cerasus, 
var. Sieboldii. Pink. 4 to 6 ft. high.............- 9 
v0 LED. SSSR NVALUE nie pee ig DT SUS te As La A et a an een 4 
SE ALE A DIYS 1 2 el Oo gee See a rae aah xe 7 
Griese. anneal Ovi. Spread ius) hs na. ok NS I 
Cherry, Japanese Weeping Rose-flowered. P. pendula. 
4 to 7 ft. high, 3, HONS BUNS DUCA Gas esi t= 3 
: 7 to g ft. high, r 3 to 2} in. diam., 4 to 6 ft. spread ... 2 
Cherry, Wild. P. ee ce Bure hueclara bee en ts, rote Ned I 180 
enh PRL TOIT ne oe EMR Pe eae ae Ae 5 
rr to 16 ft. high, 14 to 4 in. diam., 6 to 14 ft. spread -. 5 
Chestnut, American. Casianea Americana. 1 ft. high.......- 120 
2 ft. RED DAS ne Sec ie Ri eC es ae ae etc airs 
FARES ADNYEA Ty eeaeg aie ed, Se ete te ale ee Se Ba Sa IE reg ER i 650 
aE IsenbIN signee eee ree y aS S ode se Rs Sone oe oes 555 
EST 0 Seyi, ee ae a a a 625 
ep ERA han Cy rete 2m ey RS Pte exe) 
eR renaCCiNe haw teenie ee er ten er SP bo Te aN 70 
So DEERE © Oh ESI a Ae ge 7 
SETUP rey oe ee OT oS lee ak Mepis ate a's 16 
12 to 14 ft. high, 2 to 42 in. diam., 5 to 16 ft. spread .. % 
Chestnut, Japanese. C. crenaia. 1 ft. high .....2.......... 280 
2 ft. Prete sey epee) Ra cr Se ech SoS BL 220 
Zo GEL GTR 2 SR RI RRR OR aa Sa Ra Al ee 285 
ce LS UE TAR eh 2 ie tS Siete Ser Ds, ete es eae eh go 
Renner ery Naat! oe CP UE es ee 8 85 
aL cmeCter iment elk eee eaciy 8 i NO OY Saal 35 
mnie COG til. Spread ih.) = L).)o Alek Ye hls Saye 2 
Chestnut, Japanese Beta. »% ft: high ...................-.. 2 
TGs EE SoHE Cinta 92 ite Sl ae 5 
Chestnut, Japanese Maiamoth, glk Sal OW VEE DR ete Pos ele 8 
Chestnut, Pangeon at a-satva. - 6in: to: 3 it.chigh,- 2. 2..2. 2 15 
Dire nO ne OW SL Ocean Any an TOSS Rafe 5 
eg TERE Sirona pe See ie nae icine ee ees ann Sameera 5 
Chestnut, Chinquapin. C. pumila. 1 ft. high .............. 100 
MMR Aas oe got os ke a iiss ete cde be are 40 
eEMET MEE ne ae SO 15 
Cypress, Deciduous. Taxodium distichum. 
Set aor te  s COL Ati. diam. os) 32s ae Won hee Zi 
15 to 18 ft. high, 3 to 32 in. diam., 5 to 6 ft. spread ... 2 
18 ft. high, 44 to 43 in. diam., 7 ft. Co) (e710 ed aes oa 2 
Sew ie osIn Gian... Ot. spread. 20-22 a. I 
Dogwood, Flowering. Cornus jouida. <2 tore -ins High) 4). 5 S22". 475 
PERE ee PA LS RN TE Vs Wiss Dees eS eee 175 
ES Race cael eg Ss Say Se ee ol ae 270 
BMAP RRI conte en Fant tet See SS ST 475 
6 AED Ei i Co Ste IE tna yi ven Bes eee ae aioe a 550 
RAPE PEL TOT Lee rg eee IN eae “yc, ome Se tl he Igo 
MITA) ete 34 es ot has ees Pee SE ye se. 250 
fe RPURRT RNa at a et eens eae yes NE RL ee oe a 100 
LE LI 6 I ee age Pa ee IO 
Lh Boe TRL OS Be a ee 5 
he ST) a eae ce erat tae Um a eS $e) 
AES EI ETED 208 aie oR EE OR Re ag a RC a 5 
Dogwood, Red-flowering. C. florida, yar. rubra. 2 ft. high .. 45 ------------- 
a JE ULSE We Bich Vee SE eee ee ae ears sean har 4s it~. => 
RII rR a peer Peas A 8s ee eg oe 15 


caine a eh es oe. 10 Ree st 


Le LULA See ee SER DAR Stee Oe Se Se 10 
PUCMEAPMRES I CLES Merten ee Sey Ber as (a iels, ch are ofS wie aoe te 2 2!s 3 
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4 Isaac Hicks & Son, Westbury Station, N. Y.—Deciduous Trees 


n tit * > 
fe Cer ae eee Cornus. Kousa: 2x fishin oie see a SER NEO oe ae s ae te 
A EE Hig W a Bake 7 oN Oe eerie ne tees RR I Bee hota 25 2 00 18 00 
g APEC hig co 7 ihe 9 el eee ie ec 2G ee 5° 4 00 + 35.00 
ye dhighe 125 7s, 2,20 Leone etc) Maier eee ee Dhol ass 2 75 7 00 
Elm, see Uimus Americana. 8 ft. high............. = aC aN ea ee See ae 
rics ae Me Ea pk NERS EL due eR ie eng oo 
+ anEEs SH gs oe ie Ua SOS dic Sas carne 05 ------------- I 00 8 00 A 
2hty highs 12 int diam: 76 tt spread i Capa aR za. Sea 47 Bilge aie Nea oS I 00 Q 00 
14 ft. high, 23: aii diam., 5 ft. Spreng kal ee a EHS NG ReMTS Reh abe tue be 22 
HF taps 2 anita sp te 9th Sea or eae eG oes 
18 it. high, 3 to 5 in. diam., 5 to TEAS erent ia, Bee? Sees Seer 4 00 30 00 
78) ; c prea nse otis. Se eR eee ree rN ee 
20 ic high, 25 to 5% in.jdiam:, (6°10) 15 fie spreags <5 )45 ae Le gee gee a $40-50 00 
22 Ae high, 34 to 53 in. diam., 7 to 12 ft. spread .....- DON. <r $15-25 00 
a Me high, Ae 6 in. diam., 8 to 10 ft. spread......-- il cae ee Gress SS 
oe fe ee Ag to eeu diam.;9 to 12 ft. spread —<—7)_- Bs Minne ewe $25-50 00 
26 It. igh, 9z to Lop In. diam 3°73: Thespreadsae. emis Be oe Bets 
3° Ae high, 6 to 9 Ans diam.,-10\ to: 15 4h. spread, cep EN tee ea es 
32 It. high, 103, 18. diam., TAMA LS Pread yes tae eae ' sh Seo) De ents ae 
34 tt. high, 107 to 10% in)-diam:; 15.to 17 ft) spread’: 22> ee Re ain. 
El 30 fiohigh, 795) to: zopine diam: “16 1622 11.-spreadass ae PSI tah oa grein oe - 
m, Neer ne = U. Ameri icand, var. ' pendula. So tas 
SER dG A ae da a lo ea a eee ese 
16 ft. high, 2 to 24 in. diam., 6 ek EN ae i cersiog stk SU eee a Senie eiiree ig TAS 
, : ) : pread Pst Pius lowe pean ae ROOT Sey kts ‘ 
ee eAgtSE: U. campestris. 12 ft. high, 14 in. diam.. EMtor Coa ere ; - 
ie ee ee Tree); syn., Salisburia adiantijolia. A 
Dit Shighiiae oa tel een ad) hale ee gs eae gn Se une Wa es a ee 
4 ft: high SE cn. ayia. og Biden nae eg Nene ating tetara a m 75 She tS SS 30 2 50 
Peer cea lel tae oles tae tre a ON IE REN Oy 18 T4O0 .-.-----.---.- 75 bse 
BEE tian ee ye ey ish MOREE ne fe cer) Plea ae 150 -.-.-.---.--- I 00 7 50 
LOCATE Soh ee OO rw gs as amr tein cae ae S33 Soke ia Se 75 16 00 
Position ster ere ne leh ee eae mig Oi RB PI Re RR» me Spe a Slash Gos 2 00 18 00 
ae Tench, Pia Meme ea eect eee uc ge ae tee eee sh ae sates g 2 25 00 : 
BO ERS MTG ot heey hrs hc pee Hn SPs eh eR 40 -.--.----..-- 4 00 35 00 | 
Ogg Wiph codlin idan co ee Ce ona ee HO vee ee sees. 8 00 : 
ery ged eda ee ee tomentosa; syn., Carya ey NIT. Poy aac s 
ihe Sh een ora eel le, Mpa 
tate ove aes yo tet ee a Getic Peuemae tae eee DO. 2 Aa ng eS Se 2 10 go 8 co 
Dee Aiieh oo Te Se ea me Ss ee egy aly ees ae a ca hat etatrg tir ES I 20 IO CO 
3 Pits hse. 2 8 Ee i tr, Wee ee ene ee eR 252 PAS ee acta og 3° 2 50 20 00 
6 ite high Be GIES os IE Re ann” Oe Ray a a OY ae HSS Sicha so. 75 7 fexe) 
8 ft. meh io Pa CE aM ee aE TORN ed en iste net, 3 Sagas 2 sis 0,2 2 I 00 
to ft. high Bales koh sous hac Ihe aioe BEN Reis Se ata mR al : sete ee eee 2 00 
ete Shagbari. 77 alba; syn., C. alba. 6 to 8 in. high . iota a al a nee : a I 25 aS aS 
pores Nate Cae olivejormis. 1 ft.*high ... 00 0...- +. os Bois See ee iS 
Bertelsen | 
PU HCMC e Eee VO Re ORM Coat Ae > gay ante ate te ate ae eee 15 I 40 IO 00 
cage ee OP ean: Carpinus betuius. 2 in. . high . ae se ae 150 aie seat aaee es tae = 2 Se 
ee hen ee Sea Ga ait eaeihe ce Comat heh te Le sma een 5. 25 | 
2 ft high Deri Ae SM RIT fy eR RE Mie Aviat ite Blan ae 680 PG ys oN ee ee are ed 15 it 25 Io ae 
att ig home Cen e: hee ke iene aa aee Opn eens: $OO (Sse 2assce sss 25 22K, 20 00 } 
BEC (ate one ee te Ee oe we eee ans Nee ee Sikttwgice Spine eS 40 3 50 30 00 | 
Fithion-o ato seit mspredd<3o ce en een O08 i ee eae 5° 4 50 40 00 
6 ft, high, 2 to.2h tt spreade. (were sabes ta ren Wee tagr po arte. 75 7 00 65 00 i 
7 ft. high, 2 to Bt fir epread re ee eee en OO Sra Sey ae oS 8 00 80 oo 
8 ft. high, 5 eo on 1 ft. spread’: 6. hotter rh ane 60 ..-.--------- I 50 I2 00 | 
10 ft. high, 7 to 9 “tt. spread... tate uae om yea UO aos 2 aes e322 BH | 
Sheated uD Pret Tay ROR ean REE Be a Be ae pee ass 5 90 
4 it. ni tes elre ~ 5 
5 ft. MW 14 ft. eed prt ROO Gy Seca MRE MN tae ae DI IA aici. wa = 75 7 00 
6 fe high rt it capread er et: eemriw Uae See tae OD se Sek pe a 228 Toe , 
Horne noe a Americana. 4 ft. high.. PRR eS 3 Beery ee : Be ec I 
Bit. Mok, 1 ioe Geeerer nes | met nag t 40 22sec 109, 9 00 : 
porate, eee Osivya, Vireinicin oct een oR ie Sencha tat Sa es P25 
I4 ft. Bene : os Pies “3 to 7 ft. spread . FRSA SUSEN ihe 9 eee $ Ce 
aber aseian Escoilie Hip pocastanum. 4 to 14 fte a 90 Saar ani ae s 2 00 ‘ 
To ft. high, 9 ee aay A ot Ta eat eS “SNP REN NSA FESS 3h 0 22 I 50 I2 50 i 
12 ft. high, 24 to 3 jn. CHAE Oe ee a ase Nar 3°0 ------------- Dk 20 00 > ie 
r4 ft. high, 3 ‘to.43 in dia ee de en eno Soe eee eee 3 00 25 00 | 
16 Ets high, 4 to 5 in. diam. Cn Tad ea ees Unit ake t sk apie 8 IOI OES Si 5 joke} Ihe 
18, chigh, 32 to.« in’ dian or o5) eee ean aie 30+ ++ eee ee eee 8 00 iP 
bo ftithioh. 8 in..diam> 2: (5 ae eee nae Me eee Pe eueee | 
ieee a phe Ee Eo EU a Ee Bee eS en ee Spee | 
1 | 
20 ft. high, § to $% in. diath, <. Lee See eee oo, aoe RAGS 5.52 | 
Judas, ere (Red Bud). Cercis Canadensis. 3 ft. high a 3 AOS a rig bs a6 
Sot high gin diam) if spread. = Gg a ee Oe | 
| 
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Quantity Each 
Kentucky Coffee Tree. Gymnocladus Canadensis. 3 ft. high-. GS ao chon ctw Eau ah $o 40 

GO ADEN GN eon eI cece co a Meo as Saale aie ee a Se GPE a ba, he oe 75 
pig SR ORS |e Sack n TR ea Ae eee Bit 2 00 
Taptieniehes yawn. Gia. tooth Spread: it. so. . ss 5 r) Wee a ae” NS ie eae 20 00 

Keelreuteria (Varnish Tree). Kelreuteria paniculata. 
2S Lo ELL SS a eS Se ee ee ee eee Daath tal aot ates 75 
eRe po Mee ees eee ayers ee ates We vig ta Sie Od Sra tikes I 00 
Larch, European. Larix decidua; syn., Europea. 3 ft. high .. 10 ........-..... 50° 
PQ Rete NECN 2 teen, PRA a ee ILC ots) a ee gee Siew es Sere sich PUP ten oi I 00 
Larch, oe Pseudo-larix Kempjeri; syn., L. Kempjeri. 
3 to 6 in. Bighs 3 ay Oe era te at eee ee dE a PURGE vane ies. 3 noe te S +e) 

or high . =r See ate. Ce GSS ee ae ee Swe Se aaa Tr 50 

RRR. OPK OLS eR RO De aR SN OA eh a ro 2 He agentes he lee ooe 2 00 
Linden, Silver. Zz/ia tomentosa; syn., T: argeniea; syn., T. alba. 

CE pal BE, LOPES the PB a ae ie Poh aR ek ea ee BOL eae I 00 

bb SR) he 9 Oat Pa ete = Os Se EEG es I ISS ple ae eat MAO tpn of eee eg GO 
pao) Be LENS ER BBR oan Jee Ie EID SE rae OP eo ee Ong hae trae see 3h OS es 
SS Poe LET oe oS Si ee ok aR a eG ae eg SD aaeeC re Arata ee 3 50 
UN ie SVE Se Sey a o 0 Se aa ee ee ne Sy ee eo $g-15 00 
16 ft. high, 22 to 5 Is Glas, . .<.. ani eLON NEM cS Oe ss 18 $10-20 00 
18 ft. high, 3 to 52 in. diam., 6 to 8 ft. ‘spread . San ease ey Bia otts PT 5-25 OO 
Beit. high, 6 to 8} in. diam., Man OLiAme spread (4/2 ts" Bint ade ea sKGee $25-35 00 

Linden, Spectabilis. T. tomentosa, var. spectabilis. 

8 ft. FUSER CREASE SSSR SS aoe eee a gel aero: eee BP Re Mee 2 00 
to ft. high, 14 to 24 in. diam., 4 to 6 ft. spread ..._... Bin ernie he she boc 
femtissiohey 20tO ann said m., 4 to -7 it) spread~~ =... 22). - aligns en a ee eet 4 00 
Atty DIS eestor s diy Gilat. to 7att. spread: =. 3%). ZOMA Ee Bee oe 6 00 
Poti hip AS tons dn alan, \To) ft.ospreéads-23 2.0... 264 5) Ren PARRY Semel ea 20 00 
20 ft. high, 4 to 62 in. diam., 8 to 15 ft. spread ....... LY Gite at Roe ai ome ae 

S24 ityiieh;.6) toroin, ‘diam, 12°to 18 ft. spread... 2 7. Bioeth mens Vat 2), 
bose Ne Os Ni Glam 1S :it..spread! 225.22. 2S 82. I 
28 ft. high, 84 in. diam., 18 Deyspread )- a1 iby Up Seas Oe On 
Linden, Weeping Silver. 7. petiolari 1s; syn., argentea, var. pendula. 

6 ft. LSE ES Re Oo Pa I a ge a SST Wa Nbr wake Om oleae I 00 

“Sh BRS RUG ORS oe os ee ea a er ee cin Pekar Ok eee ea ee 2 00 
Me tas Pee a ge ST n i r ae YO ee STU SOR CIS 2 At SR ra, eee 3 00 
bo Ae onion s.10.0-i dial, po? ft.sspread.(: 22... 2). 2... igen Sas Cdr 20 00 
Ione ow in Gia. 6. ft. spread: 22 225... 2 TRO cee Pe ise As 8 00 
figs SM a ee pate A £0 )2) VC ccs 8 6 a nee SE Ar a eaereas IO 00 
Pot high) Sie aia ti > SiaSpread 220.22. 0 52.5 2 TPS TD Tea eeea® 20 00 
16 ft. high, 3 to 44 in. diam., 8 to 14 ft. spread ._..... DRE IRE ONT POET SOO 
18 ft. high, 53 tp-5s ie diam.,n4 £0 15. it.-spréead<. 2... Dy oat eh ed, BEAN By 25 00 
20 ft. high, 54 in. diam., 18 ft. spread ...-.. Orne 1, Suat os Ep aoe is ae 35 00 

Rais bssoo tir Gia cuit spread 2 ..5 0.9. 22... Tih Resse ny eee Se 

Seoien, Small-leaved. 7. ulmijolia; syn., microphylla. 

qobhie toy tbr ye re ne a ed hres ape Noy ce tae os BOO Pati a) eA Io 

pene ce liam a ieiee Sri Beet a TO ee oo ca ea ke POO a Ae At epee 25 

Bod SAUTE a a aod apne, es ee Le ee AS Aree ees San a 40 

EDR LES CLEV 7 a ORE Sa ee eg oka ZOOY erteN ect a wesc ee 75 

ein MEP ee le ee Pe OL oc ep Ee he en HS er Se See ee I 00 

TEE ETOP ETDS SGN pe Oe ar a ge Teg epee ye bats ae Sh I 50 
to ft; high, 14 to. 3 m. diam:, 5 to 6 ft. spread ..-..... SOs creer oe As 2 50 
12 ft. high, 2 to 43 in. diam., 6 to 9 ft. spread ........ Disp © -$3-8 00 
#4 ft. high, 3\to 44-1n. diam., 6 to 10 ft. spread ....... SOR ea eee: $12-15 00 

16 ft. high, 34 to 42 in. diam., 8 to 12 ft. spread .....- Nadas Se bade $15-18 00 

18 ft. high, 34 to 54 in. diam., 8 to 12 ft. spread ...... Zio Wie bat Eth See $15-20 00 
Zo) it. high; 5 10°7+- in. diam., 7 to 15 ft. spread 3.....: Corie ark seh ues < 
24 ft. high, 52 to 81 in. diam., 12 to 15 ft. spread ..... Pa Magen FPS yes ce Bs 
Mise -G- Ino diam., 12.to 14 {f. spread. .......... Pe tN Boil aia aa 
28 ft. high, 12 in. diam., Bie fae eS PLO Cic at paces ee Rey neat) POR 

Linden, American (Basswood). TOR MMperILO Neen Ae lt ioe es ea Onr eS a 25 

fo ER SED ee OSS Eee Stl eee ee Hee epee Ses Sree oe 40 

TREES SRR am em Fan Lien een oe ae 60 
Sor, Lis tin neces o o aled Me se ese I 00 
CSE i Ee ae Oe a a ne ee oo A on te ae a I 75 
rit high) 2 to 32 in. diam., 8 to 9 ft. spread ........ Sid A Ree 2 00 
Pee iewe Ato 5. 4 diaim., o f0 13 ft. Spread. 0.1... 8 22.2.2 b en ee. 9 00 
Pett enleh 4 to.7.1n.: diam:,<9 to:14 ft: spread -.. 2... - ese LS OO 
PP ab enipi, ALO 5 in. diam:, 9 to.14 ft. spread. ....-.-: Dee ea eS 18 00 
24 it. high, 5 to 64 in. diam., 14 to 15 ft. spread ...... he Se, hae 2k Re eae Lam 36) 
28 ft. high, 6 to 103'in. diam., r2 to 18 ft. spread ..... Mager eS $25-50 00 
Seeireieiesc th: Clam. 1Sift. spread’... 022... . I 45 00 
32 ft. high, 144 in. diam., EAMG) ays O17 e ¢ aaa eee LS Si ee a 

Liquidambar (Sweet Gum). Liquidambar styracifiua. 

LE Ay 9 Sg SS a ee RS OTs Te te ae ne ROOM ees oA 2/33 S IO 

CORRE ELEC LE Sy MOE my Sn RE. INES oe cd cies ew ee HOOOR bss: 20 

SLE Es ae SES co od SE 0 Ps an ca a Ong 2 tee ots 40 

ET ONE Serine at RE Ne ang te ee ee. fe Fe Mei eee ree 60 

EERE ae ED EO ar MO et tots hse es 75 

8 ft. high . Peace 25 I 25 
18 ft. high, 4 to. 4h in. . diam., 8 ‘to 11 “ft. spread . o> 2 IO 00 

Locust, Honey. Gleditschia triacanthos. Gate eA Lh es i. 5 25 

NOE ad Pe apa eee Ce hs aay Se ade es ie 2 we 190 50 

1 AEDS 2c Ee = Se as, ee aie ee ne Det a 25 60 

6 ft. high . Pe An em am eee LUG 7° 
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Quantity Each Per ro Per 100° 


Magnolia, Umbrella. Magnolia iripetala. 4 ft. high......... 50 te. Bane omuere $o 4o. $3 00 
ee Ae 1d Nn NC ee I ee eS es oe Ss HRs waar 23a, ne ae 50 4 00 
6 Ets Nae oe ae ee ee eg ae eres eer Die oa. Reet eee 85 
8: fehigh; 1 to 2/1n-"diam/; 20to 74 tt.spreag@ ee. ie SOn FE Se ee I 00 , 
to ft. high, 14 to 12 in. diam., 4 to 6 ft. spread .....~—. Se EE Bose ae IO 00 ; 
1x ft. high, 12 .to ot)in.diam.,-6 ft) spreads. 22-2 a G0? 21D Reed a ete 12/50 
t4 ft--high; 340) 3244p: diam 6 to 9 ft.-Spread’< 2545: -e Ain eet: ee eae 8 00 
Magnolia, Large-leaved. M. macrophylla. 6 tog in. high.... 40 .-..s......-.. 30 2 50 
BASES Patras SSS eee te as ae Ge ee 280 Pee ee 50 4 00 $35 00 
2) dhe hs se) eee oe ce eo Ae ee aie a eae TAS hee ces eee I 50 9 00 75 00 
4 ft high OL, Mme MS Uy ie el Daa oe Rk Re en ae ae aR! Seis eel aerate 2 00 18 00 
OMI IG hs) od Sons Ft Sha aye oe ee ee ene Oe 2O EEN, ate ae aS 25 00 
Magnolia Frazerii.: <6°ft:*hichs 7. geo oe ee ee ee y REE SERS TALIM 2 25 
16 Etat eh 732 See CR: eR i eek at ee Dos (5 at a Werke acne ae 3 00 
Magnolia, Cucumber." acuminata. tt: high 4-82 te ao ee eee ime) go 8 od 
ig) Eb codlttter In aCe 5 ter ce vg Aad ee eee, (ee Cpe ya eh te ete tele A063 Gee ee 50 
Aa Pt: Wyman 3 Sag ono oC NSE oh ees eee ae eee Ab Se Se eee ees 60 
Otte ES Ae eee Png Na 2 Stas Og GN te ee BOR Uee, be hie ee I 00 
Beak b Ae Ra at Oe AS TN eee ety aay k gee Ngee LS Net ars TOs 2) See ae oe 2 00 
12 ft. high - Ri Pie emetic eas eh nr SSS, AGES CEN aha oh 5 00 
28 ft. high, Bey in. . diam., Ts Lis sSpreads ances hee ee a. oe 1 ako Ps ee eb eee SOMOS 
Magnolia hypoleuca. 2 Ek: nigh Win _5 aU ah then ™ Sia alt oe Nae leanne Mae TO een ete 1/3 % 
7 Nga © ED OTS RRS gate a ypieR oy, Mes. oS ot Oh yee aI, ah orgs Ui ie nes | RAE Siu Pe? | ilinge 2 00 
Ort hig be SE a PR ae oe ee ae area Ag oe ENON Si oe tics as pete eee 3.00 - 20 00 
8 ft. high . eae eee Ss: MEET I OE YS Sg Kom Tea ee A 5 00 
Magnolia Kobus. 4 . ft. high. A) SRR NINN, SEP de REL INE, Bia FSO Tepe touwos aah, iin 2 00 
6 $token a nee Re a BOyetet ree 4 00 
7 At GUAT ts eS CRN i Bag 2 Bt oad» RAEN th gg aR Tig eich og 6 00 50 00 
8 ft. high AEN ORAS AES SR ao iy Cee gig pean ofl mktee uN ENB 2 ics Bae Ig Gerais Cena aers aees 7 00 st 
Magnolia conspicua; syn., Yulan. 2 ft. Highie eC eee ae Bloke (Sayer eee tr We. i ini 
SNEED IA See a Rs ee ee Re ae nce I Me SD ane 20 : 2-50 
Ay hE Macy Pa rg So bo ee ie ae ee phe ah eh oe 7 Re BO nie Sehete bee 3450 
SO yEbe maton eto) we AE ace LS Sen Mey ees Bie Se a = hee 6 oo 
Magnolia Soulangeana. 1 ft. high. Praga Sen Nk cag Pee ROE Bees BOS BSS eee 75 
WM & nec Shed ban Ween A en yL-a oe reas, oes wt ea gh NL oy PO a hE PS ors So 2 00 
GO ft siioh 32\fo" ot tsprea Gres oe es eae te ae ae eee Bg) Gea Nie 6 co 
Soft. high) 54.ito-ocit Spread = 228 ee aul ta ee OP oe ae ee IO oO 
ro tt shighy (6040 Toll. Spreads ae eee eran BSE A DAES: De Re Soto ant RO 
Magnolia alba a eee TMI Hyde CY) 7 WENA gree Raat k peter eed aN kes REG ay catia ey oe Seay 2 00 
6 -ftrhigh - 5). AEE OR (8 erie eS oo. TY Pitas Be NETS ees es 3 00 
Magnolia Alexandria. : ft. high . DA AT Bt hoe A ae Danas TRY pee 2 00 
5 ft. high, 2 to 3 ft. spread et a she Rane ena A, Yu est Ca ie eek 4 00 
Mapnolia Tenner. 2 ft ebich, «Sick eee ea) ee a ee Tops: Soe. Bee eee 
3 ft. high .. .. EES a ee MN he eS ag NS BERT R pea e t 2 50 
4 ft. high, 24 to. 3 ‘ft. spread. . od oath 2 2B. Une i Fe eal tee Fie seve eae ante ea cance o,f - BOO 
5 ft. high, 2 “to Sift. "Spreadict. test. oh Seat ana See TO tee) ee oe 4 00 
Maenolia-speciosara.3 ft hiehy 650 yor oa ew eae ees ZN ie Sethe Pes 8 dy 2 00 
Ante inion ho kts Spread .oj-%, 5 s: airs hee cu ee nay My ete Dat a pi Se ep eee ds sal 3 00 > 
Magnolia, Sweet. Bay. WM. glauca. 6 to 12 in. high, 2 yrs..... PLO ws a) See eee 10 80 6 co 
ci ae dat DoT te I RE tee Rhea Pape T= fare ADE Le Aeon At 2 AO es 20 1 80 17 50 
ZS TEM AWUES yes teh ae Malye Pe Regard wag Sus apeae ria Me sete aaah SC S00 <a ae eee 30 2 50 20 00 
ENT Gog ctl a Mee ee ale RS LEER SE cela a oe Se Vary, A ie AG! eenly Pee owes 40 Sais 
ASTt Dip Nees = tore Doni re ui Bee S irr ob be SES oie aera eee ae 60 
Magnolia parviflora. 1 r ft. high . SOE Bate Seen Se bit he tae ete ee Oar 8 eh Se es ae 
rio FO ST U2 cena PY SE ee Seay bine SS eal A Be Sa cae RUE NES Sl A Gi bt e tes aoe 4 00 
ft high eM EE ape ree ye elt Rar edie dala Sein kets ets pam po 2 6 00 
Macnolia, Watsont.) 22tte ol So 2 eae aoe Bice ee ee eae 2 00 
AE BE G2" gs seca Ae ee ps Sere mat ele ae ay A SN SoS Ls oe eee 4 00 
tdi hich, 2hto'4 it, Spread ta. ae See ee ee ee Ge et eee eaD 5 00 
Magnolia stellata; syn., Halleana (Hall’s Magnolia). : 
3.1030-in2 igh AL yIS ches Ae ee een es ne 4OOT. Pe th Mice ee 40 3 00 
Rr ty MENS see es is ot ae RE, Sec av i ae BLO Reet nn eee ae 60 5 00 45 00 
14 ft high Sy Ne MR EES 8S SF ange DPS enh MS as gO at. Dir rls: ani Sic boas SNe 75 6 00 55 co 
2 ft. high Fee See ed 2 ee. aoe eR eee eee eae ae the A petite Fetes Ue § Sa TL I oo 9 00 
Magnolia purpurea gracilis. 1 to 3 ft. high................. Fi Eats eh ee ae 25 2 00 
Bits eh eee, Saree a to, 0 Aes ee ee eee AD ako! St oy eee 40 — 3-00 
wy PES Thies een en Baer NN OY en ee RO Sa 2 le, ere: 60 5 00 
6 ft. high - Soe SE SG Oe nae ea eT IO 00 
Maple, Norway. Acer platanoides. 8 ft. high. San eae faa 1 OOOr ha ee ees eee 50° 4 50 - 40 00 
to ft. high, ry in. Cita ee ee dionate oo aD eet Cone AIO ere Sse $0.65- 85  $6-8 00 $55—75 00 
P27hbs high, Tain Sciam A aye ee iN aii eee ean LOE Hoy OV EONA sear we, ta ap: 75 7 00° 5 90 
TD yake high, 13 cH aVeplc ksh 2 ies Wa rey Caan he A at gel oy A ae fo TAG Sen Sy ow eae ee I 00 g oo 80 00 
12. ft. high, 02 tn ooiame Zea eee eee ae anne Eh BI CS ER AS RR aC I2 50 100 CO 
14 to°18° tty beh ts salicaria: te eee ee Penne Bk igartets tet aa OI eh I2 50 
14.t0 T8- ft. high 23 limp eels ees 2s oe ee ar eee Oe ae AS St eee ome I5 00 
14‘to x8 ft:chigh; pecs diamikiee eee ke peer coe eee see eee SROs eee eee 2 00 16 00 150 ©O 
r4zto 78 {t.shighSo7 “in. idignds seca e ee eee che eee 200» oa Eee wee 3 00 28 00 
rato -28 “ft. high: 2tow Sinaia Set eee eet eee BOOT er eee $5—-I0 00 
20'to 24 ft. high, 4 in) diam: 4°fo zo ii spread: — <> => SOO) ci. hh eee $15-20 00 $140-$180 
20,to"24 ft. high, stn. diam.,7S tos 2ut Spread. 22) eau eanoes ears $18-25 00 : 
zo*to.24 ft. high,:6 in. \diam:,10)to; 12 fiespnead,  - oe On ae $25-35 00 
20 to 30 large Norway Maples, to to 18 in. diam., 25 to 35 
ft. high, 25 to 30 ft. spread. Price, delivered on Hicks’ 
Patent Tree-mover, on application. 
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1 
Maple, Schwedler’s Purple Norway. Acer plaianoides, var. Quantity Each Per 10 Per 160 
DiPIretratamt) ft siimie eo 5S SY S728 So 2 SS le: Bek seo whe eG 
eit eres 0 eee SEG Sh Sa! Waites anata Br yk he EIU EE LR ee 
eee ey, epee ae ee a Pe aa ee eran ARINC awe | 
16 ft. high, 34 to 5 in. diam., 8 to ro ft. spread ....... Fath eae op se [5-20 00 
Maple, Reitenbach’s Purple Norway. A. platanoides, var. 
EP RGN Eh Me mney VOSS Se St EY on BO dee es arse ee go 
AE pF aN Di ela a By ook A Cpe a Feet Pe I oo 
to ft. high, 1 to 12 in. diam. Bee Tae el RS Wee firs ae are I 50 
22 ft. high, 44 in. ‘diam., 12 ft. spread... OM ered eS ee I 20 00 
Maple, Sugar, Rock, or Hard. A. saccharum; syn., ive Sioa um. 
Te ENTE) AR a or See, eR ee =a ae OR Sen oe I 00 $8 50 
PeaEae REE LS EeY art id. ONAN =. ee oad i ee Wh pe Ree pte Pots ee te et ; 
14 ft. high, 14 to 22 in. diam., 4 to 5 ft. spread .......- fet ee Sy epee ees nee i590 
Pee DOr tea IL Gal.» 4 bOUyiEt spread. 25222. ow «9350. 2,- =... ee 2 56 
18 ft. high, 12 to 2 in. diam., 4 to 5 ft. spread ........ 17 ap Nae AN a 3 00 
Petia 22 eo i. Ola nI., .0) to,eoutt: Spread. = /2=. - 3950 -.- este rcs 5°00 45 00 
Re na ee Aa ae. A TOrgyit. Spread 2 fs ye saa cha Se ee 500 45 00 
22 ft. high, 24 to 4 in. diam., 4 to 11 ft. spread........ EG ot ss seth es $10-15 00 
24 it. high, 3 to 5 in. diam., 8 to ro ft. spread ........ 8 $12-20 00 
ge cdebieh 4 to 5 in. dian, § to 12 ft..spread).. 2:2: -: ts ee gee att Meal $25-35 00 
Maple, Sycamore. A. pseudo-platanus. 6 ft. high ........... BOn eee ee Bees 75 5 90 
oe DESDE" 22S Sa Uae Cir Es OR kt 0 ee ee a 35 85 8 00 
Mole MIR tt S0eTs IRS CIAM?) >. 2 3 Ne Sdn BOs leny oss hs I 00 9 50 
Uae) ASCE a ose ey Ces VEN 5: a Boh uhe See Sees ok I 50 I4 00 
MiP erede we tena Tit ian. )4 tO Octis Spread = 3 Soci. EO es oo Ss Se. 2 00 
26 ff. high, 22 to 4.in-.‘diam., 6.to ro ft..spread ._..-... 12 4 00 
18 ft. high, 3 to 43 in. diam., 5 to 8 ft. spread ._-...... Se eee ss 8 oo 
20 ft. high, 3 to 43 in. diam., 5 to 10 ft. spread ....... ‘neh 22 oa eee $10-15 oo 
22 ft. high, 4 to 54 in. diam., 6 to to ft. spread ....... che Gel men eneee Se $10-15 00 go 00 
24 ft. high, 44 to 61 in. diam., 8 to 15 ft. spread ...... Bc Ws eee $12-18 oo I0O0 00 
mates se AS tOLy in; diam... 8.to 14 ft:spread®.;. 0.2: BQ <2 222. .2.- $15-25 oo 
Maple, Silver. A-dasycarpum. 8 {t. high ../............... AGOS Dae eee AM: 50 4 50 $40 co 
eyes eerie FOC Pe Spc ae | (7 ne gana ek SS ae eee es 75 6 00 50 00 
SRS Ee TEES Sig Ev i a Ts oc eae le a EEO itso ue ee "85 7 00 55 00 
ee POR uit £2 tO. 22 GlaAIn. = oe ke r/R Pelee eaten Barco 7-58 
fein A tol ins diam: 5 to 6 ft. spread’... 22 2. Bou eas eg ae 4 00 25 00 
20 to 24 ft. high, 24 in. diam.,-5 to to ft. spread ......- LER ee ecpe  enS H a GG I5 00 
Posten tematitee in stam. G 10.52 sty Spread (25-522 10.2. es sik 4 co 25 00 
Poet ene Ie Cinms IO tO) 0 24te Spread, -<:.. = -31 f22. 2.2 6 00 45 00 
20 to 24 ft. high, 4 in. diam., 6 to 15 ft. spread ....... TOP. Se en EE OO 60 oo 400 ©O 
26 ft. high, 44 to 64 in. diam., 6 to 18 ft. spread ...-...- BR he se chee $15-20 00 
See orerGi Se til Giam.. To tO.16 ft. spread =.= .2..5. 30 2-2-2. 22. $20-35 00 
30 ft. high, 5 to ro in. diam., 10 to 20 ft. spread _..... 20 $20-60 00 
32 ft. high; 53 to-12 in.-diam., 12 to 20 ft. spread - .- -'. BO ues Fi ee a $20-60 00 
34 ft. high, 6 to 14 in. diam., 15 to 30 ft. spread .....- 15 $25-85 00 
36 it. high, 6°to»13 in. diam., 15 to 24 ft. spread ...-..- pice gee ie $30-85 00 
SS abe high) -7-1G 17>in. diam, 15 to 17 ft. spread’. - =.=... ORAS BTS $40-go0 00 
40 ft. high, 12 to 13 in. diam., 21 to 27 ft. spread ..... Ta eRe Speen week ae 90 00 
Maple, Wier’s Weeping Silver. A. saccharinum, var. W ierii. 
PEAR Pe ee ott Pe es ee Se) Oe ae Lee Tee te CVE) Sve 50 
14 to 18 ft. high, 23 to 3 in. diam., 8 to g ft. spread ..- 2 ie id aol  ely 2 00 
18 ft: high, 24-to 3 in. diam., 8 to 11 ft. spread .....-_. GSE EM. aioe ting a oes 4 00 
getter. OL ii.” Gia M., 12.4, spread... -. 2... ...22- 2. Boe ie Bane | 40 00 
Maple, et aameariet. As tubram: 1 ft. high .- 22.2022. 2- BBG (yet Sk ee 08 70 5 00 
Ce Re Ail ate ee aS ey I a ae i Ae ae ean TODO Sere cle pap Io 90 8 oo 
Z = ERR ee Conte at es SP aes othe Deeb ae se | Re ee ee aes 15 I 40 12 00 
2 LEN ge EE OS ca EB pal i Sd ee a a ae ea). i ee see 35 3 00 25 00 
FETUS RG ges ate Sak riser Mae a ae a ne AT pee can mpeg es ean oe 45 4 00 
es nip ee igh SAR SPAS deine TOP AE ad cl Sets oki Det AGO et ae 75 6 50 55 00 
ike oo aie eRe OPN DAO REM SES ree I 25 IO 00 90 
10 ft. high, 1 0.2 in. diam., sepa s ft. spread... ete re ates os Ok te. ie I 50 I2 50 
r2 ft. high, 14 to 23 in. diam., 3 to 7 ft. spread ....... Vell Lo* Reeth eee SE 2 00 
74 ft. high, i fae) Ato: Siite cpread 25 so eee go 8 et 2 50 
16 ft. high, 2 to Sa ins diame, 4.6 Zofb. spread <-A% 2. - Bonnie a cise = $2-4 00 
Poe oS. tG.45. 10 diam.,-5 to-io ft. spread... =. 30 2220... .-.- $3-8 00 
Below are Sic: trees planted four years ago. They are 
suitable for mass planting and some for lawn planting. 
Price on selection. 
20 ft. high, 24 to 54 in. diam., 6 to 10 ft. spread ....-. 22. 1 Pai Se ee ae 
Meigen. 22) 40.4 10> diam., 6 to 12 ff: spread _. 5... 30 --....--.....- 
Paste Meh 22 tO 52 1, Giam., 6 to ro ft. spread ....-.' 20 -...-....--.- 
26 it. high, 24 to 6 in. diam., 8 to ro ft. spread ....... C12 ea tl, et ae es 
30 ft. high, 33 to 74 in. diam., 7 to 12 ft. spread - fy hoo SES ae ee 
36 ft. high, 5 to ro in. diam., 8 to,12 ft. spread . PPRNS Sak 
_Large specimen Red Maples on free mover, 12 to 14 in. diam. 
30 to 4o ft. high, 20 to 30 ft. spread. 
Maple, Ash-leaved (Box Elder). A. Negundo. 
to ft. high, 1 in. diam Smee ot ae Ss sa 2 ee 2's “e 50 
12 ft. high, 14 to 2% ES Re? eg ee 2 75 
16 ft. high, at Pe MARL ANNES eee rong tS oS a 3jn Se 2 2 00 
: 23 ft. high, 4 in. diam., 12 ft. spread piavor at Weed ad I 12 00 
30 ft. high, 53 to 8 in. ‘diam., Toppa. Geile, Spreag 2900.) : 2 5 00 
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) 
Mulberry, Teas’ Weeping. Morus alba, var. Tatarica pendula: Quantity Each Per 10 Per 100 
2.cbb.. Thigh sia We his SG Ra Pe hl en et nae (ee great oR Beg ete ie Ds Ag $o 25 $2 00 
afte high .°¢ tong bts Spreaghsh cies one ee eer eee » BO? Satan ale Naas 40 3 00 
4 it-highy -3to 4 htsipr ead 55. eee vee ee ena eS BO) ie Ee 50 4 00 
offt“high\ 3 tol61t5, Sip healel aa. 75 rere eae eck en ea BOe me Ae ee uae 75 6 00 
SU ft. igh 3: £0 7. Ft 2S prea el heres enc ae ea eager BOs Sct ea ey IO 00 
Toit. high: 4 tovO tits pread sets cs cue noe orien aR A ee 3 00 
Reshes hiehy AOS isp hea el eeae. oo Pee eet aoe ene ee nee eae ai iD a arg een $4-8 00 
Oak) Pine (Owercius: paolastrise 0 abt, sbiodee5 ey ee ee eat 2,800 ..1,000, $50.. se) go $7 50 
SBC MA, Rae aye AY Are IS mene ene he ers tee te, See 4,500 -1,000, $100 20 iia I5 00 
SOR TATE y elec ER Eck RA Sigh a a ee Be S5Or Serre cree ns 30 2 50 20 00 
Figs Ge) ol (21s anaes e Maelea a nore oaths, GR one leone trees iahe So 1,300 -1,000, $300 50° 4 50: 35, 00 
reg LAS oF os ae Me Pee ca yi RR Ay Se UN ea A S008 i) PS ee ee mi ‘hai RO} OO. 
Shit Wary ees ce ee ae SS Nae ee eg tte oe er ea DSO 2 unis aay i 2 
ro: ft. high; 12 to(2f1m.-diam\, 3 to.7 ih spread -i-. 226! OOM. nee es 2 00 7150 
12. it: high, 14 to 3%in.-diam., 5 to po fies pread ss --— TAO Sag) Saves ghee 2 50 25 00 200 00 
£4, it:-high, 2 to.42 in. diam5- to, 12 ttespread ase > TOs. fae ES $3-6 00 
16 ft. high, 24 to 4 in diam; 6 “toesit..Spreacligs a 2 Bina ie ss Sy Rasp en she $4-8 00 
18 ft. high, 3 to 43 in.) diam: 6"to 22 tt.spreadiaa-. == DO Reg eee ee ook $10—20 00 
20 ft. high, 4 to 54 in. diam., 8 to 15 ft. spread ._-...- TOY sc eae eee 
22 ft. high, 4 to 6 in. diam., 8 to ESe tho spreadye same BD Pee SN pay atten e eas 
24 ft. high, 5 to 64 in. diam., Stora ths pread: ses ee BO j chet oe ae yan eu 
26 ft. high, 5 to wi in. diam., 8. tO Ogre tSpreaG eons ee Sh eee 
28 ft. high, 54 to 84 in. diam., ontosroMt: Spreade ere bo Mie ha Ra Ae ate Price on selection. 
30 ft. high, 64 to 14 in. diam.. Sito-22 its spreag en i. Lica eek reas 
32 tt. nigh oto 740m diam. toro Ltt Spread, sspears TiO} Brags ak 20a 
34 ft. high, 4 to-14.imt- diam, ro. to 23 ft. spread<. 4. -: Qtr Ss Go ie ache 
36. {t: high; o to 24 in;-diaim(o7tover at.Spreaes. - oes: Bi ae ar eee 
Oak; Ncarlet.;: (O “coccinea: > 61018. ne neh es ee Bory ee epee aes 15 i125 Io 00 
pa ieee 0 2a] Vege, ake cued le ORC MCCS a he Re git ma gtr ai Os LA DEON Uber cy Mu ae ehiaee 20 1 80 I5 00 
ht Melber PE os nd SN ide es re, rae ee POO i eae Oe nae 30 2 80 25 00 
Pep Ace ata akany ee Dale de eA OS MS I eo Na A es TT ROO AN ae yaa een mainte 60 5 00 45 00 
Ae Et EG Liga SE a ct SO Se Peg Se aco! Rae a 8 Ghd ae ie alee 75 
Onkt shieie See Beast naa capac a8 oe ee sae ore Bie ee eee eae I 00 
Subtest Oh wei oe Le eS ec aie ap ene TE, Sou set Oo ta ae i Ra TOtp ek eich aa enti ee 2 00 
12fthigh, 2 tools. diam. Y=torulta spread eee Tie Pee ee ws See 8 00 60 00 
16 ft. high, 2 to 34 in. diam., 6 {Ol8 ftaspreads> oats ides Pabeestest ocr, ae 12 00 
18 ft. high, 3 to 54 in. diam.., oO 242) dts Spread poets ae Bie teen aut $12-20 00 
Zo ft-chigh, 3 token. diam. To tore tt. spread eer Chay seh Ree ae i 25 00 
2a itshich. 4 to oun. diam. 10, tori sit. Spread =. 5 <= Bi ne ek ed eee 35 00 
Oak, Red. Q. rubra. 6 DUNS) ab Yo nA eet eae abr Oly Os 2 ae, bo he 500 a5 i eo 10 go 8 00 
Fahy HP) 1/22] og a Mura AA Mi a Ole ge A caren ame ren LMnelee A By ete Bia Siew nee ace ules 12 I 10 Io 00 
er ftdniohie As Wee SNe ee ae ep ai hegre ee Mi 2,200 .1,000, $ 100 18 I 60 15 00 
2s Opa ct 2d cnet, ieee ey eR Se ns Cena apse PAE ROY VAM ER AE TS SE ae, i Cap NSU ON ION ees 30 2 80 25 00 
Ged. Muon Se et rity toss ae gin et Ok See Aa en Ty Oma te et arte xe ope 75 6 50 60 oo 
6 feet ie ato eee Oe es aerate nile fc Wea apie vegeta ae ROO Gr Seay area Wenge cle I 00 8 50 75 00 
Sethe hie hay he eae Ae As ed yee eo 1 Bee ee aes 250 2 00 17 50 I0O 00 
TO; Ait ao Ea ees 5 ps Ne ead a ee aR a FAG eRe dma ens a a 2.50 20 00 
12) ft. shigh! 13 .to 23 au diam.:5° to: 6 ft-ispreadere = 352 PON Ped ene UIE, EIS 5 20 50 32 50 
14 it. igh; 15 to 3° in diam:, (6710. its spreadp a2 ses 2 Olea On ato 15100 
16 ft. high, 2 fe 3 in. diam; Octo: 7 ht. Spreadigee see se PAS Rae Se pele le 8 00 
18 ft. high, 24 to 34, in. diam., 8 to ro ft. ue ee epee ea ep alta I5 00 
20 ft. high, 3 “to 41 in. diam., 8 to 12 ft. Spread’ jes vas i ae eg es 25 00 
Oak, Willow. Q. Phhellos. 6 to 9 ft. joe 0 Renee nmage eco ak et aes dope centmraea sar Ha I 00 
TOMtosr a bt anne ee ees ae eA eae Rieminey Ge aioee ta es op eet Sue I 50 
Oak, White! 0: olba: cine ahighe 2k eee ae ra (oNstokenettpacs Seaeara cd) Corts 15 E28 IO 00 
nefits hig his ae pais aes re 2c. oe ee ae ea eee Gh On cer Ti TO OM Seats ee ee ae 20 I 80 17 50 
C2 iH 0 bo | NMR ish Se a ate ds SM ais ia Sah gt et Ay ONE T2062 eee eee 40 3, 00 25 00 
ROSS (2) | ee ei ML oem eet a eG nets ile ots Le Oe Nolen sabe Sas Aa ea 6 00 
(ORT Soe 9 enn gS aa mca a AS he Cac Nun Ste eR ee ca A BORE SHS a teen ania I 50 
Oak, Swamp White. e. DtCOlOr. os Ett vain ee ane DOOR ieee ee 15 aes IO 00 
2 ft. high fie NE et Ps eae BOs ahine oe area 30 Pease: 20 00 
(oye nasty olen Lo tersr i Saeed gatas Reena meee ccc 2, o BA tate a menens ie ire lO) i See ch aie I 00 za 
TO whew aed sca LOH elite. “Cha Tia st Spe n eoa  tel et ae Neca ae Dig yo rad ies 50 2 00 
T2Ath iene tO ses. ih. diam... ". Sewer 1 ere eeye ayes Risto Ngee 300 
ra; tt high 2 tO esi Olam. 4.to.6 tt spEReaG. 20 ote ee tele eet y Set 8 00 
16 ft. high, 22 to 32 in. diam., 4-to 6 ft. spread ....-.- Bic Seen an as TO 00 
18 ft. high, 22 to 32 in. diam., 6 to 8 ft. spread ....... Cree teat ae I5 00 
Oak, Mossy Cup, or Burr. Q. macrocarpa. 1 ft. high ../..... BGO a te ee ee 15 1TP25 IO 00 
2. ite gh. orca pe ine eye ie eset cSri2 i td 2 ee BUlOv een eran ieee ae 30 1 80 17 50 
Go Pte obit ajar Boras eee ares gece |e ee oe em Tye a ica erry cena I oo 
BB Sai has eae os neces ce ee ect. Stet ond eg oe ee ue PRS ee eg ee 2 00 
18 it. high, 4-to 44)in diam..17-to.2 2: {t./spread\ 22202 ae Zsa eae Pah 30 00 
28 ftoshieh. josie ela ais sips PCCAG@s -— - 3. At yee eames Tiere ord ete ed eee 50 00 
, Oak, English, or Royal. Q. pedunculata; syn., Q. robur. 
TO). 3 FE. noes en ey te a ee ed) <a ee Dec as. ai is Sneed 10 80 5 00 
3 Stine ee ee ae ae ee a tae ba ea "625 SUA a ete gee 15 I 25 Io 00 
Ai EGE oS ae eee pe en eT ee WO oe ee a Rh 30 erase) 20 00 
6 ft high Se Pe ae eee Ren nice ects Ae Oe DAO ese eer he 60 4 00 35 00 
8 ft. high 2 RENE See a eee i POR Goleta te 2OO ie atin ahiuees ne ea 80 6 00 5° 00 
ro ft. high, 1 to 24 in. diam., 4 to-5 ft. spread ..;..-.. TOO, ict te eee eee £25 10°00 80 00 
ig ft. high, 14 to. 2+-in. diam.,-5) t0 Ot. Spbedtie ee 8 OO! ae ane eee I 50 I2 00 
E4 ft. (high, 1% ‘to .23-in. -diam*,6 fo. Safa spread: 2th ee eee ee 16 00 
ro-it.“high, 2 fo 3 in..diam.,.6/tov8it.,spredd: se oe) CLS, BO vas ee Pee ana 25 00 
18. ft. high,.23 ito_42 in. diam., 6 10-B:4tespreadas «ote 2 CR eee lore ee OG) 35 00 
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Oak, Pyramidal English. Quercus pedunculata, var. jastigiaia. Quantity 


RN ERMAN OP Pte ne BES a hae ae, - Ste sete a I 
Soin DUET SONS UR gs SE ER ae eel eae $e) 
Oak, Chestnut. Or srenes 7? thigh = 2225. 2S Soe Se oT Ge BRR fe eta ee 
fag eth Et Rie aeeee ey ee aac Re Ee eee We oh eae 
3 ft high aR eS NS cy Ne te eee Ne OS tee Sa ROG Aree ots eet 
Peueten mae eamianey oe Oe oo ra ts Noe eee cine ks Sy tac Shere TS DEPRES eX. Se 
oD ARES BS 2 ee ee Een = ee ee ee Ne Ses as Yee aes eee 
Oak, Black Jack. Q. Marilandica; syn., Q. nigra; syn., Q. jer- 
ruginea. DiRT en ee Wes 37 Coe ee Noe tS oo goo .. 
Sag) SNE A eS GP ie ee ie Sp a ee ae RG ao ons Bett Fe 
: TTT hee SES 2 oe ES DE 3, ete eg ae eo 1,400 
Oak, Post. Q. obiusiloba; syn., Q. stellata. 1 ft. high ......-. HOG ee Be te 
Oak, Black. Q. velutina; syn., Q. linctoria. 6 in. high Sa es 2,300 
Soro TS he 2 eRe RRR i Eee oe eae oi oie erty a, Tlie: 9 
3 ft high SAN. ih Pe Se nee Chath eee eine eee ae POGOe on fo. ees 
eabeanbenirs Conch Sea SS) Se ee gt Snes w[ikta pes Sp eb hag senor ot 
a anenen. Wa ceyrass © it hieh - 4 Ss he Ar nae pe Pata ee? 
I OSIRE eta tree ot Me Se eth e Sas Ce oie 115 
SOD AEE ea ee i bee see ee Rn Sete ae ee 
Oak, Scrub: 0. Xess ere =) ae ars a A Se Ch se Se ie eee 
eC Cea See RTA NE ae eG She Seis Se Se Oe BOO! ean oot ee 
Oak, Laurel-leaved. QO. fuga, vat. meh, xO! See Fee Aaa e 
Pantene SRP Mue metre, BE ee to ce ee 335 
Paulownia imperialis (Empress SEree jr, Sule. hike. 6 ore 1 ae ee tay cee 
Sadt pity. a 2s ir diam... 27, ft. spread: 22)... 42 2.1 =. I 
Paw-Paw. Asimina triloba.. 5 ft. igs ere Se eis sae byes Se 
Persimmon. Diospyros Virginiana. 1 ft. high --..-......... Boreras. 2c 
SO es Se ee ek ie ee a ee Iz sok he Seat ae 
Phellodendron Amurense (Chinese Cork Tree). 6 ft. high -.. 15 ......-...... 
Sette ead PE ere ga ee ae eS Sk Se Be ee eek 
4 to ft. high, 13 to 24 in. diam., 6 to 7 ft. spread ....... r= ape eee ge eh Seay ee 
12 ft. high, 2 to 32 “in. diam., 6 to ro ft. Spree 232s +e 200 se oye 
14 ft. high, 13 to 4 in. diam.., Gu ie-o78t. spread 52: 22 ot Se errs 
Plane Tree. Platanus orientalis. 
to it. high, 1 to 2 in. diam., 4 to 5 ft. spread .....-_..- OR re SAE eee 
12 ft. high, 14 to 3 in: diam., 5 to g ft. spread ........ 40 
PP Mineo. Biel. 2 10.2 Ine Giam..5 tao. ft. spread.) > “35. 2. <2. San 22. 
20 to 24 ft. high, 44 to 52 in. diam., 9 to 12 ft. spread . Hope a roe ots te 
Poplar, Carolina. Populus deltoides, var. Carolinensis. 
POS Sb Sa a ee eg ee ee ee ee PA ete ete 
ro ft. high, 1 to 14 in. diam., 4 to 5 ft. spread ........ Sie Seabee ee aes 
12 ft. high, 14 to 2 in. diam., 4 to 5 ft. spread .-:..... cp a teegsegiee epee each 
14 ft. high, 13 to 23 in. diam., 4 to 5 ft. spread ....... Oh. ee 
Poplar, Japanese. P. suaveolens. 14 ft. high ............... Tee) Ue See ee Gee 
WE RAPER ea Pe Perr hee ee ee SS SE ifs aed tia ee aes Re 
RES ETE ENG gee SS ee gg ety ae hs a ae PO ah: Gee Bees 
to ft. high, 14 to 2 in. foie oes eras BOs ire A oe Se 
12 ft. high, 5 en Tew ¢ Pei 7 RSet Loy = ao ee ee Bey ee Oe oe re 
Pte t to es in. Gidm.*> 25.5. kis ee tee. GV Odse 5 ae eee ee 
26 ft. high, 64 in. diam., 15 to 18 ft. spread........... 73 ie Sn Seas Ne in 
34 it. high, 114 to 12 in. diam., 18 to 25 ft. spread .-.. BOBS Ieee. Ses 
38 ft. high, 9 to 13 in. diam., 15 to 27 fit. spread ...... Sorat. = eee Se 
Poplar, Lombardy. P. nigra, var. Italica; syn., P. jastigiata; 
ee Paani O- it. NG Sy. oo SS i Sc 2 Bu Seer eee S 
PAE Serer ee PS Se ee Els Shetek 3Oeese* so 2 
CREAR eee See = Pe Eee wee ee ee ee e GOs . pee 
Li DE Le a See ee eee ae ee sooo eaten Nags Sapte ity 
Poplar, Balsam. P. balsamijera. 1 ft. high ................ 85 
Lb. 22 Eb SS eR ang einer ee DIO Sis Se Se eo 
[2 yl PS Pe Ca te er oat pe ge gee hae anaes 
MEE felt e ye Siege ae ea ke Pe lS OS Stare Sk ee eae 
18 ft. high, 23 to 32 in. diam., 5 to 8 ft. spread .......- Bie ala sereret se s 
oi miei ee in iam. ro 4t. spread i -.: 2.2. 222.2. Det pee, Se RO et 
- Poplar, Bollis. P. alba, var. Bolleana. 
18 ft. high, 23 to ee. divin. 4 it. spread. 0%. 5 2254 2 Se Deh 3 Loree so 
a Lh eke RR 1 Se ee ON Sa eae os 
MMEMEE OT AMPs re i Oc Ea oo RES Oe cements 6s 
Sassafras. Sassajras officinalis; syn., S. sassajras. 4 ft. high... 2 .........0... 
PME ee ee Oe CAN ASS vot. tew ee on Dee Oe Ee ea ee 
Sophora Japonica (Japanese Pagoda Tree). 1 to 2 ft. high .. 320 ............. 
LL a ee ae Smee ae re ee ao ROE oe os ee 
Styrax, American. Siyrax Americana. 6 to 9 ft. high........ 5 
Silver Bell, or Snowdrop Tree. Hoaiesia ietra Betee syn., Mohro- 
dendron tetra ptera. t ft. high . ee ene NR ot 
1 LD DPSS Be ao ge ei i ee 115 
MRE at ae ee eae eo et SL So Yel: lagu Meee lainey aera S 
0. LDS SRS ae ae ae 70 
ELE 4 DAS Sy GMI SS Bee SS Aen ee a 73.0. REN 14 gee eee 
Thorn, Paul’s Double Scarlet; Hawthorn. C a monogyna, 
s var. Pauli. 4 to 6 ft. iene Gene ee oe eo se See ge 
eThorn, Cockspur. C. Crus-galli. (Sheared). 
LE UAE OL EES i ee BP Re a idee a ns BE a PP o/c = 
h PM eee ry te Pn ESS aac Po ee ert Fire! @ ay Sr etarnae Say Senne 
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ia Quantity Each 
Tulip Tree. Liriodendron iulipifera. 2 in. high ........-..-- BOOT Re ea cae! eee fo 15. 
lige i Sid cl) cc oteior ian Reman cee emai ae es a ke a ap ae aa BOO ee eee oe 20 

3 ote Dighi 2 2s See ee ae, ee tae cee Saeco pee ROOE Se eee eee 50 

A? bt hich: G5 ear aes emcee en abe 60 

(CEPA esau ed Cte ngeeR aE Cerne Rae OES ore Bn er ee cos RE Beat ts eR eS 85 

8 ft. high . SS ese Tn eng ea oe EA ONS 2 eee yet Sens I 00 

ro ft hich, 13 to 24 in, Giant oe ee eh ee eee 2 00 

12 ft. high, r4 to 24 in. diam. es Rac aa ee aaah ats Pin peep OO. 

i lea Oea eden y Bs heh, 2 to 31 in. diam., 6 to 8 ft. ‘spread . RO Vhs 00 goes orl eens 4 00 

22 it high, 5 to 64 in. diam. ,9 to. i 2eiteasiphe a teh ee ese Da eas 2 ste EN AOS 

4 ft. high, 44 to 54 in. diam., Toto «zit spreadee. =.= DTS es ee ee 35 00 


Tulip, pyramid ie tulipifera, var. pyramidale. 


An Ets ee ee Bo oh wee he Silas asl ea eae aT ORES 

(Chait kee of cal a Wea a ee prea Seles he gem ML Vom eeu ec et eg ah. Se ne a gOS 

Suiht. Iu ines eas oes cert ata in CARL emt acre a Ci Rie 9 Se ela eo 

Yellow-wood. Cladrastis tinctoria. 6 in. to r ft. igh PT eeeG a. © oemnereees he 40 

2 PEG AMO rate ges OLS eat taney tae oe PoP See Ae AE Ae, LS aan ee 50 

Anus Pighy Sh Se ee pg rea PEs, eae es TiO. 1 ee meee ee 75 

COs Int sesh bare ese te (eae aged yt a me ae Di Ga atin eet pOt ee Somes, int Ne) 
Willow, Salamon’s Weeping. Sulix Babvidiien: var. Sala mont. 

Da A OPM oY 22) ha ne MONA crt ANE OE Seatac. AOE EIEN hewn s ssh Rtn DEO See ATR ae 10 

2 AL. SAN ra SS tae es oA Re RGSS ASRS A oat oa pe Sg Un a eer oe 15 

aft. gach See Oe Oil Sse Ie amare Rainier CAREC ot SAC) Re Santen nn Berm ae 20 

[ie ey) cht ode aan emerge rye Gast WS Baek Oe aie tec Sn TSG Ae esr ek 30 

bolh dcr! cl) er] sh neater is ye Meare Nemes ete a Sen Fy DAL Ce lear eK Se eeeee ees 40 

ro ft. high, gorge spread. . Petoae Waist cea a eae see 75 

14 ft. high, 21 to 34 in. diam., - ‘to 8 ft. ‘spread . Bee ae Dina aie CSL eee oes I 00 

28 ftiimnehy: os ;in cia g Menspreads: Se. eaye soe Boe Da aN ng Deen 25 00 

Willow, Golden S. vitellina, var. aurea. 1 ft. ee Bear Satya | BOON Aa eee een 10 

4 ft. high . BA Mek teers eae tee Sh ng MEI 7 ne Tae h Sar saan t 40 

8 ft. high, 4 to 8 ft. spread. Prditinres ite ie Sanat: raat el ee OO aan once 66 

T2te Mie hs A tOmaetts Ss pRedicew<ce ees opie icer toner nA une YW Oi is tag en ae ae I oo 

Willow, Laurel-Leaf. S. pentandra. 1 ft. high -............. bis enone ies eee 10 

BPE S SAMO Nee ence ea Sas CI Ceca me ee ean ae Saat ge ea bo ea Sin i 

Veg tes on orl j ne aC yh erm A a ee oe SAD ees a eT a a Op ere ey eee ye 30 

6 AtS Wig bys oo eee cea aoa ance aeons pease nee 70 50 

: Sieht ha eta hy ised cole ce ui ier ae tag ea tain) ee Ongaa LOS oy er aA nee i 

TO Shes Ue eer aces ae oe St Se en ON see ee les Rey a eee GOs Sn ae 85 

Willow, Red-barked. SS. vitellina, var. Britzensis. 1 ft. high . 160 ....... a 10 

=i OM cll Mpa aaa a OMA ee Maa NEO fae Apa cei Sr eM os Se SOl i eee Seine 25 

‘Willow, Siebold’s. S. Sieboldii. 6 to 9 ft. high.............. YO: eet eRe ae eae ty) 

Willow, Thurlow’s Weeping. S. elegantissima. 

6 Lay AbO marsh ber bg ln ene eet ork eo Dart dts ae DOO ais aie Nee ee 10 

lai $2 Vek it a) oy Vcc eee a Wak ARE Se OR Ras no a ON Tt Vora i Ace ait, Sve 40 

T.Gieites ALO late aoe ee a Ate ae Stee eat ccee, eh sie le aie eee et st Saag eae ie we 75 

25. high; Osim. claim. 05 at. Sphead«.. mews ener ae Ti UR a eee 25 00 

Walnut, Black. Tuglans nigr i, aS ORS ob ec Wee anaes Meee Bie ee ea x ape aah ge are 50 

8 ft. ie se et ee te PRES teen Sona eee aS RSE Pola a algpethe’ ase eels 3. Toes 

iO Aiemienes ee i Sis sR REY Ie BZ Avie Goh oes ad a re en ete Reo Sonne aera 2 00 

14 it. high Bi alee Rat i: os ee eet OS 

18 ft. high, 32 to 4a in. _ diam., 8 to 14 “ft. ‘spread . a eae Dies Mea eee 8 00 

20 ft. high, ‘34 to 43 in: diam, 12 to 14 ft. spread 2.- -: Di togua ey mis) Se rede I2 00 

Walnut, Butternut. J. cinerea. 1 ft. high . NS AS es tas eet ate ate Ries A SMe Ae Meters Mit 40 

Deghtts Hite antes seer orto) ae eke Mera Perro a tees aes Was ger eee MOsh es Pore eee <3 60 

Fi ahs GY) esti eG a a Soe tne pl Nett I RAR Se RL ae eae he fara QOa eRe eet cotnene 75 

Walnut, English. J. gegia. 6 in. to x ft. high ..........-.-. Clie iain eacinahe so a5 50 

ae fits’ die en eo ase ge ee a ace te Ve as pee PSR Sone sata Pict ee rte ye nie 60 

Walnut, Japan. J. cordiformis. 2 ft. high.............---.- BOe Sse re sen meme as 

Bes Me oa c Rage ME Se at San eM Sort REET ay a a Spray AC ten errs eae 20 

PADS © efeel 9 N81 0 WR east s Meee MURR APIO lap iye ck be SUH rr et BON cae kes eee 2s 

(Gye BEN 0 es! vie Saaenia eerie tamer As Mb ae rege eeralas nr Ae ek a Os hs Dip Ae 30 

roi Peel ¢ jogo Wa AG ne ah Rater ame ae Ry aA kee oie ye coal abe Te Byte he ely yee tae 75 

Toit sade Gere eek Sit ee etm pia Sten meses Pare Reng oem so eget rite us hasgue Se Re Lego 

toy ft: mig hs ssa. cia nies 14 alts pred@e ese ee ee ee Bie ses oy eect en ee I2 00 

Zelkova acuminata; syn., Z. Keaki (Japan Elm). 4 ft. high . 30 ..........-..- 50 

Dees ag po cm eM Mean DINE ate eg a Roe MER ah AS Na soar Bre Wal Be ols Urine Se Bes at eee TO. 

Evergreen ‘Trees (Conifers) 

Quantity Each 

Arborvitez, American. Thuya occidentalis. 1 ft. high .....-...- DEO? od oat Bee ey ae 

DM PA 9K ad Recap bem Ch ae Te Sean ct hen SN Pam ae AE A Sor ae To Ney ie Re Bea 40 

anit. high 20P ig at ee ed, SAR ENUIR ie El UN ey MS Os Pg RCE EGO. ls ceugeea peerage I 00 

4ctti nigh oo" ie eos Se ee ee No cae Bere Rae es ra oh cha eet ee a a ee ee 

site High)! 2 tog dite ‘sipreadise 25 ee tee hrs See et as TD eg age a 2 50 

BA ee ieee Spreads wi ole! Hoa Litt tei ae MY SRN Oe Sn an Re a 

& ithigh? 22 tord ite spt eal a: ate ees. ee PCO RC AEN tha MRE -/- | (00) 

rovtty Inteha cero nen Foy coc eM iia A ay Me en aN EN rok ARMS TT ar) AION Sp cates ogs I4 00 


12: ht: high, 3 dtyuspreatl gcc. ce teipuse ae ete eu oem wearers Dae 2s 2 A es eee AOS 
LA dt iioh 4 (tows ite Spreages wwe ee eye mrete ees ei Pols os ieee Ae aa RCNCS 
Arborvitz, Siberian. 7. occidentalis, var. Wareana; syn., T. 


Se0WaLa!:. 2°tO Odi Cin ee ete eminence BOON Bitrc ss aerate he renee 25 
CS sia te Oo x SS ee enc dg Neen ane Oe ee ad OWL ns ap ats ay eae eee ety IQS 


Per 


$1 
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239 


12 
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Ny HHH 
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25 
80 
50 
foXo) 
5° 
feYe) 
50 
(oye) 
fexo) 


foje) 


5° 


go" 


25 
75 
50 
50 


(ele) 
foXe) 
foYe) 
os 
go 
25 
5° 
foYo) 
foxe) 
foYo) 
80 
feYe) 
foYo) 


go 
00 


50 
fete} 
[ofe) 


00 


257 
50: 


foto) 


[oto) 


25 
foe) 


Per 100 


$10 00 
15 00 


40 00 


8 00 
10 00 


20 00 
25 00 


40 00 


Per 100 
$12 00 


20 00 
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Arborvite, Siberian, continued Quantity 
Pees mrn SIs areen. (eke esa.” Sake lal eee ciate cae oe os RON a ts Somers oss 
Doh, SES Se See NS RR SS En mc Ao pepeta re I Sara 3 
© ABE, LTT) bo Cegeih Se es ae ee a Peg age ro nS TAGS aeay alate, Pees 
Beer ee ore e ey agora ee yo Ue a Sie Sas oy ws 5S TOES is Ree ee 
Sette nen? tO cbr SMLedeL <4) s. )a.c oS aes oS beh ene eis Weert ee: en 
Arborvitz, Pyramidal. Tuya occidentalis, var. pyramidalis. 
SREP its SC EE eS ECHG Se. eet Se St es c's os = Sa sma lO Mets ee a eee 
Pet emiarr Dero elie Spredc .. -e eee ee oa oS Nn le eB sg ee She ee 
Gelatin ote: tOnAtte SPLeaG = 54... 2 Sea ts oe ye eee se BO. iat aes - 
Gee ene a tose ee ie Spreads 2 os see Pe os Syn: Sy ei seeee gas ts 
Arborvitz, Booth’s. J. occidentalis, var. Boothit. 
r ft pas ene Spe ere et eve ee te Me eas Sie oe MOE Sho in aren 
GE NEG, SE Ss TI Sa ae Ps el a iors ives a accra arene 
Arborvitz, Golden, or George Peabody. 7. occidentalis, var. lutea. 
r ft. EIT i > Cee ESET Te Sas Eee ae nee OS fa ee en Cuenta eiie RE be aoe 
2 ft. high 40 
1 His TIS “2 A af Eg eo 18 
Reinet Oude oe ee AS rah t ol eee oe aon ON ae onl t oe = 2 Bh Rath kitas one See 
Gpcmeiieaienr aarti ea ee eons. SS a a Ree oe Pes ale Sea! Alara akan a ets 
Arborvitz, Chinese. 7. orientalis; syn., Biota orientalis. 
ReL ORC lita NU = Sete ce meee em ere Pe ee ee FOO) saieieen ee yee tS cee 
MLR Re eo eine Sees Sess Pa ROY Sa ee ee TOU eater eee eS oa 
Arborvitz, Dwarf. 7. occidentalis, var. globosa. 
LIER oe nee mEey, it te oe Tat hos i BE | TOO Maa ete a a 
aL LS MEDD et es eae neers re Noe SN aces, MA ER ghee SNS NF Maa eae toe 
Delp Med toe the SPLeaG Winco. oo ee al woe a als Bio Mg ih eee Ripe get nce 
Aone o Ott. Spread: 042 Fe ose. Wakes te es ECan Rea Te ae Scat 
Arborvitz, Standish Japanese. 7. Japonica; syn., Thuyopsis 
Seueies. ett onith. £.to2-it. spread .v.. 222)2.: yl CE SS NA a ses 
4 ft. high, 1} to 3 ft. spread oe pe fete arg I Ae ea Dae ee gees oe ene 
eben eke CONG Spreads! sok ik eie oR A Sl Se EXON pe iced OE ea 
Cedar, Red. Zanes Weereondand. 1 tt. igen s 5 | 2 )a:5)s 2 Be ON OOM aR et Ore he A cess 
Oi i ee tin SS Seas eS Se eee (Sel nna aerate Seat 
Sp EESUTINER A e500 a ie pa eee i ner ne ee eee DOOR ete = atacets Mens 
eit 8. LENE Rag. Repel SS gi eens i te ga ee ee TPT Ong eae seers Ee 
= MARLEE hee ee 2 ee Ue eae ee OOM s cee heres 
Ripe rei eee ee Rs SIS a eee ee ae 7 =\o gh vena Ora os Pata 
ean ERE een et ene aan Fela eo BOD. ls RU Ame cet ese a 
ThE CLRCRLIGR es BES a a cee, ap No eel OO eae hn BOOMs 2 apes & trates as 
SATE Urea at SE aaa Si ce ee ee a ee ae eer GO sete. ee eee 
TT TNE ALEIIS Fy mops sae Se SR Ree pe a ng [5(e) eee ce aree mi Nee 
16 ft. high BIRO nS aed ee eae Be 
Dap ESSE Sg Age gh Pe a eee ee Qe Monee Beat taepcion’ 
Ee SECVE S1Ry <a IIR a a a eg Ce ie 8 ee 
22 ft. high DOC a ee enn oe 
PrN eNO Ete, eee ogy Pee me AP ees fy eek Fete 2 LL 22 
PRM TERM ENC Seg ene hg oe Se a oe ee Bik hes ng ake aed aN 
52 TAYE Es Sescgel Gos Alena eal age Oe ioc Desh eee eho. ay. 
Bemweerenes, oat. nigh? ft spread ...2...15...5:.2..0-- DOUCET TH not Rea 
Cedar, Blue. J. Virginiana, var. glauca. 3 ft. high ......... Giese a) 2 Bae 
PME CEE spe ets Em MY Se oO PS TO A Se eR CU 
Cedar, Blue, Mt. Atlas. Cedrus Atlantica, var. glauca. 
Pee Omit HIP SCCONNOS fy ek so Pole a a Se 1,000 ..1,000, $50 
MRNPEEPRER EE Te Se eh enn Toes ee Bee Se ee SR ee eee 
OPE TPR CRS STR A 0k ce ae Oni hoe MU ek eo. 
SUPER RIeE OED eR rete 8 SS ee Ps SY eee ss 1 a oe 
Cedar, White. Chamecyparis sphaeroides; syn., Cupressus 
memes nt ON oy ees aes thee 2 SS EUR ete Myers Sc 
or VEU a Seg IE tats oo ee eee ee 2 On So eees 


coy ais 3S Sponges Pa RISE ei at tilenoeaer e 


Bepealotasus Fortunel. 2 to 7 in. high ..................-. 50 


PRBS Bret yo 28s ee MRS et alee ee 2 St (OR pO ED RCE BEE 

Fir, Nordmann’s. Abies Nordmanniana. 
3 to 6 in. high sponee ee a a ee eae ek ie Set ITACIG (0) aye eae eee 
Tigi ape the?) a I eee a pee RR A EA OO) eee oho Le Sn « 
28. we SS a SS ae ee ee mee To): arene 
SEMIS EERIE? Sogn Ne ete eR be a Gia) NS Ae Liege 
OEE 2 Sa SAREE? SO J er ee a | ea 
Pebeen@einrs tO Guth. SpieaG= 2s c.f ie .2.Ssi0c 2 te aes ee 50 
MeuEMeme as TO Ost Spread. 22 So 2220.50 02. ceo... (el sais Ree 
8 ft. high, 4 to 7 ft. spread a ppt A ete ee OK Os ig, oh eee ie Minar eats 
Beets LO SiiSpreads- 22-2 i. nce tee be eee Bee en Seebisee s/o oma 
MepemitenG 10 O)its Spread. 2.2 fl. 5-.22 2-02-25 Bm ce Sn aot ae 
14 ft. high, 6 to 10 ft. spread.. 2 en Met 2 SSE eee ek ea 
Meme retOeted ft. Spreag.- 2... Sem ne ent eee Aa SSP ed ota a 
MEE RRP On te SreaG Su oe os 2 a. Eel. en ee I 

Fir, Silver. A. picea; syn., A. pectinaia. 4 ft. high .........- er ea UE wocags ot 
Meme ens (LOagutts Spread 22 2) ish. Gt eee ee Fhe es nee aaa 
mmtneatetin of tO) Orit: Spread... .s-. 2222. s-2-s---5- + Phair west Ge oo 
MERE TOO Ut: SPLEAG sts). .2 oe ee lee as -- yes pS A a noe IG eee 
Sen 1OuStiE SPLEAcs: £ oe. 60 2 ee ee rar 


Bemeentiien (740-9 thy SPlead, foo. a oe wens ene ee ee et ee 2 
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Per 100 


$50 


30 
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125 
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Quantity Each 
Fir, Cephalonian. Abies Cephalanin. 2to 41m: high'seedlings: =¥,000 2". {Sees $0 10 
2 ft. hae Se ee et oe ee ae oma ee os C5 tee eee ee I 50 
3 it. highs 2" to. 44t.Spread:- 2s ee = ee ee ee ee LO eas ees ee 3 00 
4 it. high, 3 te ait? spreads otc eee se ee ee pe 2 ney hE Seah 5 90 
61) high; 4" to ait. Spread... =e See eee ee ee Bice eee eee 10 00 
3: ft. high; “5: t0 Ott. isptead:= cle © eee eee eee Gia te eee eee I5 00 
10 to: 13 ft. high; 7,10 3-H. spread =. 222= eee DMN agp Ra eh EER 'C)CN 
Fir, Balsam) (A balsamea. x ti. tigh? = <0 2 ae eee GS Sie eee oe 
ott. high ge Ct Se A ee ee ee eee Jee EES ey ORS 50 
Aas Miphics 2e Rohr. eke be cee ee ee £0 | 2a tee eee 85 
Fir, Fraser’s Balsam. A. Fraser. 3 ft. high................ Bee ee eee I 00 
Adis Wiehe cts. SEO ee ee See ee ee eee Ta eeaetnd 2a Meet ea 2 00 
5 it. diphees to. 4aitaspreade i ee ee eee cee eee Bien Cote eee 3 00 
6 af. thigh, 2-0 asit. spread: 27. esses ee eee eee ee D7 as Pee 3 50 
Fir, Concolor, or ‘White. A. concolor. 4 to 6in., seedlings ..... 2200 » 2% <a BREESE 25 
ri a high As Poe ee a ae ae oe ep ee Te Hous 2 eee oe I 00 
2 Et. dol eS oe ek ee eats Oe oe ee eee 85 soe Soe eRe 2 50 
3 Et.-high = oto) oes Sa eee eee ee OF 2 seen eae 3 00 
4 ft. high eters it ys pread=3 30 oe ae oe ee Vo ot a Seni ea ha 5 00 
sit. high? 440-45at-apread - he Se aa eee ee C5 See reas 6 00 
Abies-nohilis; var. glauca. 0 ft hich. (2) o2 > Fes Sa ee 5 os ee cae 2 00 
2 itithighs. 2 2 ae ee Sa Pe ae ae eee ee ERS ee ae Ae 4 00 
Abies Veitchii. T1074 40 shige gh ee ee ne BAG OO: wise Sete eto 15 
iff. high S222 55, Se Ae me ae eee oa eae ee PO Pte act eee ple 75 
@ Pica 2. See ee neg ee ee ene eae ro iss Sine, oa Ee 2 00 
3 dt highs 2. ft. Spne eG se oe yt ete Sea ee ea ee BS see eee 3 00 
sity high,.2 to eto ispread. eee oe see ee ae ue e Sa cehe meee 5 00 
6 ft.chigh, 24-tovweit. spreads. bea 5 2 aie es ee 1h Pa a ade rs 7 00 
y ftohigh, 2 tos4s dt: Spreads... en ees 1s Aeon. eee Oy Sa ee ee eae 12 00 
Abies subalpina. tie heh se ee ee ee y a i I 50 
2 tae ee a re ole ae eee Daeg ae ie oe eae See anes Reet ah a 2 50 
Abies See TS ft -shiph: ssa) Se ee ee pean eee AG 25s eee eer I 00 
Hemlock, American. Tsuga Canadensis. 2 to 3 in. high.:.. 1,200 ............. 15 
t ft. cbighss: 7 iss eee 2 sis oe ee ee oe ee ee ee S00. i ae ee 30 
ABs HORS 0 8 8 epee Stew ea ee a RE RS pyr a 5 Seamer pre ca ae Po, DRO Me sas eer geass 75 
ap EL: Shs he hte sos te mes ile eqn eee Ue ee ene BOO a8 se ra ae ae [25 
aut: high; 2 t0- 305s preads 3.2 oe. 2 es eee 25 Ole soe ate eee be ahs 
Svit= hinh, 2. toe ISpEeaG.) 292 spear ee tee e eeiee LOD tx oe Ota as 2 50 
6 ft. high, 3 to 5 ff) Spread no is ee See ae L2OCr AT Oe ee ae 3 50 
Sits high: “3 -tov5 At. spreaG oe te ea et Se A a er eee me 
Hemlock, American. iB Canadensis. \(Sheared to pyramidal form.) 
6 ft. high 23 to 74 ft spreads cee. ec eee BOre ls Seer ae 5 00 
4 Tt highs 3 46 AcitispreaGss 6a. pee oe eee Eee ee AO Sse eran eee 6 00 
Hemlock, Carolina. 7. Caroliniana. 2 ft. high -..-.........- 7 ee eae ee a2 75 
Se’ Th Ninpibat Aee se Pie ee ee 2 eee BiG RS er ee ee I 00 
7s a + (Ven eR a CS ae Ae Ce Soe, Pe a ALS eo SE Lp Se oe 2 00 
Juniper, Irish. Juniperus communis, var. Hibernica. 
3 Eb, high: 57 wes Plead ise Dek cae eee ee (iy pg ly Ce onsee or Hee I 00 
Ac it) Digh wth SpleaGs fei. 2 eee ee ee ee eee Pee atone eae I 50 
Juniper, Common. J. communis, var. Canadensis. 
Tato LS ib. ee hoe hi Seales Aus oer Sore eee BS ee Cee 
i 5tO-ot: ie bette ates pread one ne ee ees 5 du toes ee ee 2 50 
PAO sat a iplin. 2 AOlA- It S plea Gye a atat sas ea eee Gite Ac Sea eee eee 5 00. 
Juniper, Golden. J. communis, var. Canadensis aurea. 
1 tom tt. highs sto-2-it-aspread yf e7 ee ee WS Se yore een in 
t+ (o°2k ft; high, +2;10 3 ft- ‘spread. 3. = 22 eae ees eee Deer 
12 40-24 high; 4 sa: ait spread. >: 4s aan oe eee nee 3 Ope ma oe aes 3 00 
Juniper Chinensis, var. procumbens. 6 in. high, 1 ft. spread.. 20 ~....-.-...... Lo25 
S°10.ad hig ho-Tt. ds pueade. ce ya meee eet ae LOS Rone Pee 2 00 
Juniper, Chinese, Upright Form. J. Chinensis. 
2240. ie he os. 1 Sah Ss pheaG. | oly hee eit a ee ESS She ete ee I 50 
sdtvhigh, 12 tO: 34 St. SpredGs. 4-6 see eee Ose Soho ee 4 00 
Juniper, Prostrate, or Trailing. J. Sabina, var. prostraia. 
Tatoos pread te ee Se oe ee Bre eee: oh a ee ee BOG aa Sek = eee I 00 
vedt-chiphe 2 to. 74-1b spreads 32-2 2 ste eee ee ee BOA, ei ie es $2-4 00 
Pine, White. Pinus strobus. 
2 to 6.in. high, 2 yr. 5S. ee 10,000, $60 26,500 -1I,000, $10 03 
4 tot 2a" highs shyr. eee eS) Oh ee ee eee 2,500 .1,000, $12 o4 
6 fo_12i.chiph, “iyi. ea ee ee aeeee 4,500 .1,000, $60 10 
I it. high -4-yt. Pree eee eee Se ee ee eee 8,000 .1,000, $100 15 
4 ft. high, AVES. Bi 2 ee ira ey. a a eee eee 2,500 .1,000, $125 20 
heirs high . Wie Roe ne eo PO ee eer STE OOO Seat ane eee 25 
3 ft. high i... S eeres Pee ie eet ee one oe 75 
4 it: High 22S ee Soe Bee ee eee erent erie i 200+. 22. aae eee ee refs 8 
5 ft, high: 52520 e 2 po fee ae eee eee AOO 22> 2cn se eee ee 300 
6 ft. high .. 223 soe 6s ei ee ee eer ers wee BOO tt he ale ee 5 00 
8 ft. high. 14°52 5 poh ee Be re enc oe eens a See 80 «et eee: Coe IO 00 
to ft. high 22. 22s Sh RES rr ee aD nee I2 00 
a2: ft..high 2... af 5 See ee eee ins se eae AO Secs Rae S's WA 
caste haph . 2.2 eee eee ee eee eee 60%: AS eee 
16.4 ship: oo) eee ee eee eee oe eee AO P= ee S ee e 
Pombo: . so. 2 Rete ee eee ee eee gle Rehnaa 
ZO MLO oe Pe eo Deen Lee ere eran 5Ovns Santas eee 
Bower ine St ok Ss eee eee ee See ee eee 20} 2 Sa eee eee 
BA Ht? ih So. 2 2 ee BT ee ae ee eee 
2B: tthaWigla bi oo es lcte as Baie oe eo ee eee Cie, en le oa SS PES 
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Isaac Hicks & Son, Westbury Station, N. Y.—Ebergreen Trees 


Quantity Each 
Emie- vec whips sive, Tt. biehs sete 220 PS ee OO! af We eae sick eet 
EMRE SRD Pe ee RES APE, Sy RRS ia one oe Se TAINS gc acme SOM sags $o 20 
Co LUMMRNU RE c ere) Sabo Se Sh cesses Ae ee Yat Sa EOS ON wien was pore 25 
Pee mIREE NIELS NT HL Se oh PERE eS SASS SoS sheeel eis ACI es se Pp a ENG ils 
A" A ol Red Sie Sy Re Oe ial a Se ECD 5 alee ee eae fe OO Se ee See I 00 
RMERERLEN CRS! Meee et Sa Wen Seed rol Mee scapes wh ot exes sheer some ek te MSR eI Ses eo Oats OS ZO 
Pine, Scotch. ”P. SUC SIRIS UO MUOM GIT: sMUMae Ae 2S Srl arss Woe Le ML yOOO tia, sine s sho are 15 
ee Rem Ne bn) es Sate Os PA 6 5 St a ain Oa DS TACO. es eis) hase es 20 
1% ft. high Se ae a aR gO en Syke are, SI My Ey awn 1,000 .1,000, $160.. 22 
UTERINE ere Yt EO oe ck Sak ns Sh A tin Pate peeks 2,100 .1.000, $185. - 25 
es Qh URE ye GA E BE A eee od Ome ean a eee POG se pteng etek ee 40 
Rabe ne haee ss 2 ets ERE ee ed Re a EAE Ee SE OEP aot I1;900 .1,000, $350.. 50 
ate eal aay eye rk eee eS 2 RS Spe ce ke ea SS Goes a2 ah eh sue: 60 
Pine, Austrian. P. Jaricio, var. Austriaca 
Mehra ab entrees ee Oe ae eG Ses Roe GOON ass no rae 15 
PAPE EORN SS, tees Rasy ea IE oad ct a ola Sata pis ard ooo ae SRS ARON air etss Rae Le 25 
ee en Nas edn) Nr al MENS hag i ae ee WE SR 5 AONE BS Shs Info eh Parente i eee 40 
SUE URIS Wha SE Cea PCN LP ee AG OM ener h oa at SE I 00 
DELS ING NE SOS eM RRR Ae rae are gee a see ge ne ee ee Deity ae ewaan nate I 50 
UTS UREN eS SPR yl ES all aps eT eR, a MA OS SRS crane doo Site 2 00 
at Pe AE eS oe RS ate ty ee Se sete ee RTT. Bie, 3rd SKC) A 2 a oR QO pei ee Se 3 00 
BPE Mie OOS SIR Ed Cini: utosceu a Stee eres Ao Sere ek De Wage Maree See ete 
OMA ane HeMG OTe Oe tse ts. capt ci. Sa ae SE aoa Ota cated fenaane 
Pine, Japanese Red. P. densiflora. 3 to 6 in. high......... 1,500 ..1,000, $20. . 
UA TS) D0 9 e ee ieae Saete eae een ee en SOR a RC ee HCO Pam. ome Rts 15 
FRU FETE 1 B01 Re SF aS es ale AEs SR ae TS ea ee a 550 Bs 25 
RRENE PINES fo ewes Pt a8 Serie Sa Sete Bee ae ales 250 40 
Sc LEE SS LEE PSR RS ER ee eh pee re ee a UGS Se eee eee ne 75 
GuGSR Lhe ig eta remae sege nape Se rote Paha es 2X0 ain OCONEE Seat Sh 3 00 
Spies nn heed alone hts Plea Gs a0 Jaci aie = ete ee <5 oe a oe 6 00 
Pine. Woreana Ps. Korevensis.. 2 in, high Ss) soe. se. oa. LASS eg Re ne eR 
PREOMO UIDs MEG ety Ss gest een fee LOSS ey oo Pe aS BOR a a eee 50 
Bul rae errors Sees een eet rey i eee es SE acer ieee eee ieee ere 2 00 
Se So Wed Uk Sea Oe oe hy SS gh ee ee ag ee Tet rgieke Lae Se es 4 00 
fie HR Eos TYP) i Se,  e oe e e E s  e  e e TaD ep eae ot Satyr 5 00 
Pine, Mugho, or Mountain. P. montana, var. Mughus. 
Pe COs MaRS OVE Ss ese Go ee aS tei ec we BEOOOM Ne aot eau a 
Cpl eeGReni = mite shane een el es ee aes Cote igh Wek Rs RI Cao a 20 
PER PsN Let bO ev PL WS PEGA GS. =: an ee ee ee 2 Se TOMA Re Mn oo ee nis 
ele aides CO. Tt IS PLeAG 2 sas Saas oe HOO tee Af 37k ay ae Tis 
eiPeigereeatO AN hb. SpreaG@=".. -<-. 52 5. DOP eRe ee M.S 8 fo rane ean Ae Sea $2-5 00 
lunes POG. Spread so. > Lo a eee Ses DOU ee ea 5 00 
Pine, Red, or Norway. P. resinosa. 2 to 6 in. Bigs ee SOE 0 es RES Je 25 
r ft. [EEE eS Uh ee oe SO ee oe a ne aa CE Sate Wes Cee A 50 
Dike UN ant TS” MO gee |e aie ae oe i ene a ee Fie DEP I oO 
BTR UG bets oe ea a a a re Dee Ae pec a A eee 250 
etemuietiMes COpa t-ISPLCAC >< 82.0 oc isb es cele oe eee A PA ON me i eee ra 6 00 
6 ft. high, 3 to 4 ft. spread... 2 os Sy cE ee a AEP oe eee eNndres gtk IO 00 
7 ft. high’ ok SEC SE EN te Se ee TAN rns ac eae 
OEE. ESC eS gk a gn a pe RE ae Petty AR Otn® arene tricks SAE 
3 TNS, Tgiyotane Sei age ae eo Sea eee as gS ee ato DOW aay Us Steet 
eee LL ictitene Mea he OS)" a EE ee a ete OMAR itis sah is 
EEE UIE co AI oa eS a at eg a te DOA = Heh 
Pine, Swiss Stone. P. cembra. 3 to 6 in. high pea Roe: Pay PERS De oe Re Bx 50 
PMS RIERA or a ALS ae 8 oad ag eet es Eos 
SaaS MUM Selaet nee et Re ee Sime ais REL aE Sipe 3 00 
ge LES UE Fee a ns a ee ee ee TS, pte hen enc bar ae 4 00 
Pe niminetes teencidis. 2 to%” in: high, 3 yr:S:).. 0. fo. 26. 300 = 22.-.2-..0- 08 
Pier nnOUe wr Pae tees. 2 to 6-in. highs... 00... i. 2... TiS OWN ep eee eee 15 
SESE LUGE aT ea 2 ae a On a eee are Cf Mania Reeder I 00 
jeg, TATE 2 eA pe Eg ie ee a a eR Oy AE ati, see Nee SEE 3 00 
ipelmemre ior ft Spreads. 26.02). i. 2. SSE RACES LOM Pe eee eI Sha AOD 
eerie sotOno Lie Spread = 2) 2 e[sjo eo foe oe See a eee BOW Oh AIM eS ea 5 00 
PiMERENCENM ea eLOnioria..3 ft. high 22... 0. 0.3.52 22h... ent ee tana oc ahs Se 75 
ELE REID a) a SE She SR sR ren ees ON a a DOM ee eee ae I oOo 
Pine, Jack. P. divaricata; syn., P. Beane 
PMN LS ic Seo ee a So Foo oe os I,200 ..1,000, $40.. IO 
2 ES RCE LD) 2 pt Se Pe Re ee en OS A dea 9 35 
Pine, Western, Meuows OF bull. 2. ponderosas,g to Geint highs) 30° 2.22.22. e- 15 
me ft. high ear Se a Me ee ne os LIAS oe SBS IN. hohe Tips ea: SRC ae a ae 50 
REEERsCMINGLa sat beh oo. ole Ge SU Sk eS Ree MOR city A ORAS 2 00 
SOR er Oras we eee Ne eee De Te Sea de se Pees ee ss 3 00 
Pe rassoniana. -2 to 6 in. high... /...-.-2.-.:--.2ce-- 1,600 ..1,000, $20.. 05 
Pine, Umbrella. Sciadopitys verticillata. 14 ft. high ......... ye Ai ETE 3.00 
RPA ie ep ee Corre Mer 2 SP eS S 5 00 
colo, SE Eee Ege RA SIE tees, aoe te ae oe Sa PEE E kit 6- ue OOO 
MRA ee tete Seri ee ke NaF re hy i SORE IO OO 
Retinospora eee viridis cena y marge Rothe Ae. BORN Dae eee oe 322 “OO 
4 ft. high . eA De Res AR ore: e ee rh AG ne Nad Se et ae ev dnaie 3 00 
Nie PRES SRS ea al a er 4O ..--+-------- ae 
ene" Jot Or On ft-cpreads 9.0 2S ce Societe 2 SBN meere age ee: 7 00 
Cente ae FOG oft. Spread 22 5. 2. te ei twee oe IO ~--.--------- I5 00 
SNC ekt SreACs = Sy Sols ee le ee eee bs ee I ..--+-------- 25.22 
Pemmeemtlimi 6) 10,6 it. Spreads 2. 22 S2 cs. sll er. eee eee 2 ween eee ee eee- 35,29 
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Retinospora plumosa aurea (Golden Japan Cypress). Quantity 
2 ft: hghs3 Atspread es = toss. eee eae OS aoe ee eS 
4 tt. high°3 to 44 spread: cae ce see eee ee 1 a ee ee 
5 ft. high? 3to: 4pct spreads == pe ee eee ee Oot 
6 ft, high, 34: to-ycitcs preade =a. <a pe eee see 50. es ee eee ee 
> ft. high;<4 tow ftaspread. sa scsi ee ee YAS oe ee en to 
Retinospora squarrosa (Blue Japan Cypress). 3 ft. high ..... Ge Baers ee eee 
gieits high: @ito-esfescpreadsas= oo = eee pe eee A es ee Bee 
Acie high. 22-t 0 Aait eS preaGee <=). pete eee ee 1G ete het eoseal pee 
4% ft. (high, 72to-4-tt-spreadse 2k fe ce eee LS. Siesers pe ee 
S ft=lnigh; 2to 4.4 spread-e 9-2 eee ee ee 30, ee ee ee 
a ittohep hy 2 tOsp att 9s pred C= =o ee poo eet eae ee TiS ge ee eee 
2 “tt. high, 4 tol6cit.sspréadic se eee ee FO oe eee ee 
Retinospora filifera (Thread-branched Japanese Cypress). 
2 ftohiphs sie. 2 Se ee ee ee ieee na Ce 
tt: high Ee nce Oo Stee EL eee eee eee Iie es See 
Retinospora obtusa (Obtuse-leaved Japanese Cypress). 
3. Ebi Wah: tsk so Ele ok ee ee ere cee ae BON. 5 See ae 
4 it. high, =2 to. 25ht. spread sco ae ee eee RS es is See Oe 
pebt. highs” 2" toss- ft. isipreaid= m2 eee appre eee eee BOOS 2 Soe eee 
oft. hish: +2: to 4<it. Spreads. ==. ooh ae eee ee eee 20 5st Se ee 
Retinospora obtusa nana (Dwarf Obtuse-leaved Japanese Cypress). 
2 to-Gncchighh S252 ee ee eee ae PIG (eb se dere ees 
6:ins te71 ft..hip hie Sa eee en ei eee ee Bie et aap ea 
t ft:;high : £0; fsa 
SPEUCE, White. Picea “alba. 2 ‘to a in. high, 2 yr. SS: Sie Es 180,000 1,000, $5 - 
tft: high, <3 yr-2S eee ae ee ee eee iS. MSOO se ea ee ee 
2 ft. hight = > 22 Ses Mg ees Se Soe gee oe ere 620 
3 Tt: high chia ea 5 OR ae SHO Dee eee 
44. -high, 2 tO¢2stt Spreader 2 se ak ee i ee ees GOS ses sek nee 
5 tt.shich \> to-3 cits prendss.. 225 eS ree BG a Prdeshe - eee 
6:it high, 20to0J4sitt spreaGe a2 ee = OPP SL ae eee Gio Se a ere eet 
S‘it.chish<4>tersett spread 2.2 ae eee eee Gis Ha pe ee 
to ft. high, 4 to 6 ft. spread BA Reece Scie eee 
12 ft. high. +5 -to-62ht- spread. uaa ees enn aon en ne ee 
14 ft.“hieh,757t0 .Guh spread iets eee Ba nna Pee deel 
16, ft. Inghse)-t0- 3 dt SpreaG. 24-4, corsa oe = ee eee AAR. Sort ape ae 
£8 ft. high? cocto ites pread. 2 oe a 7A Rok LOE tg. ig 
20 iit: hiph,-13 it -s preadaees ee ae Oe fe ts Slee 
ae. ft high fraett espreag s<- i ines: ae eee 
Spruce, Norway. P. excelsa. 1 ft. bien 57 Oe aes ares es 
2 Stipa se soc Se te ee Oe ee ee ee TOO cle 2 Be ree 
2 ft high ace: os Soe POE eee Geen 2 ee ee ee eee S80 be or eee 
A itr high> 2.40 4. cki spread a. ee see oer eee iS Pe 
3 it: hight. to 5 dtepready 4x5. Othe foe ee ee ee pons. AN Fee ee 
6 ft. high, 3 to 6 ft. spread AO y.¥: Sas Boe se 
8.ft.-high;4ste sit Spreads S224 = ee cen ee ee 
10 tt, shiohs terra: Snead <= Sse. ae er es ee ee oe 
ga. dtishigh: ‘6 st0.5 st Spread: Sos. 5 ose eee = ee eee £5 sas eet ee ee eee 
£6 dthhigh. 3 toto bas pread 2 so ae ee eee CRT Eee eee 
Bot eh. Seton Taal bas prea foie eee ec eae Base ein eee 
2aett nigh iO Bett -sSpheaes .eec ta sei ee ey cee ye See Gt ok see ee 
Spruce, Maxwell’s Dwarf Norway. P. excelsa, var. Maxwellt. 
tt high <2 Gea Se ees Se a Eh eee at Le ee ene 
Spruce, Alcock’s. P. bicolor; syn., P. Alcockiana. 1 in. high .1500 ..1,000, $75 
2 Tt. Tite ere ee) he Se ee es ee oe ie eee Bs Pee 
Sait snipes ss OR 2 wl CSL em rai wea Be ek oe ee re 
4 ft. high, 2 fo 4 ft. spread. Cpe he ean, ane ee ade BO 2 5. 55h eee ee 
6 ft. high, 2 5 ibaspreaGdas ee ee Nags Pies agg Be a aie toe eee 
8 ft. eg 5 “Ft. SPECAC 192 Sans Se Sides Ben ee eee YM Leer: 
FO ft: highats) toly He spreads. <= ee ae ee Dr Sean aa ars eae 
Spruce, Oriental. PB. orzentalrs. -62tO"o, im wnighh> 25-2 Fars 2650 82 
TE Gm 922) 6 age ao ee ne PR a ae ie pe NE am Se ee 1G, Sa SES sheer ver 
2 Ets ig ie oe ee ce ee ee ce, A Og: pe Fea sae ae 
3 Fi aaip hee ne See SONS Toe a eS i iene Bi ace oom een 
4 fti.chigh? 2 tora itespread sa 2/6) eee Sere ct ea aD. 
5 dt. high) 23. to icc iis pread = =. "28 ee eee 15 ee 
6 ft. high-"2"to.'5 sitespread 53 of # ae. eee ee ee BB) rece eat 
8 ft. high, 3 to 5 ft. spread <a Le ee ee ae ate Rane ee ee 
12 ft. high, 5 to 6 ft. spread ca a te Be 
14 ft. high, 6 to 7 ft. spread-. ete 2 Sie 
Spruce, Colorado Blue. P. pungens, var. glauca. 1 ft. high | gE Oe ae SS 
2° ft. high > 33 (See ee ee ee ee ee O65 es ES ere ee 
3 it. high 2 Do eee eee ae eee eee OOS 28 vale oe 
4 ft. high, 2 to 3 ft. spread. - Po mee Ss See 
5 it. high, 24 to 34 ft. spread. . 2 ae SoM eget Be SL AO: Rema eee eee 
6-ft. high,” 0,2 ft: Spreaders oe eee er ee DE hak eee eee 
9 ft:chigh, ‘6 ft..spread! Se ee eee i ae Der Sone 
taftiehigh, 6 tory ft spread 2; 245 sees eee ae eee ee Be Ne Sp ees Lee 
Bo dt Shieh? s fticspread oss oo eee een ee I Snort G2 2 Syto aes 
15, ft -hieh9- ft. spread: 22 <2 2e ee ee ee eee nee Epes Sie eee 
spruce, Colorado. P. pungens.. 3 to 6 ins high-< 2 5542 -e ee G00. <2 sas nee 
Ferteweh: Ss oe eee ee kk oe ee ee Dy ae ee es aa 
BPE MANE (oo Ahk s Sok cc hn er ee ee ee Wor SOs. seeps 
Salts WE Se oct oS Ee ee Ces ere St 
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Per 100 


$20 00 
60 oo 
175 00 


I7 50 
20 00 
42 00 


8 00 


40 00 


20 00 


Isaac Hicks & Son, Westbury Station, N. 


Y.—Ebergreen Trees 


Quantity Each Per ro 
Spruce, Koster’s Colorado Blue. Picea pungens, var. glauca Kosterit. 
SOS Se ee oe eee en er ee ee HOG 2 Fn eyes 5 $o 40 $3 50 
aeMRE EE ee Seas Seer eae SSO EPNES AS os Sea oy ae FOR Ot Paes ee E25 IO oo 
IEEE, Sheesh ae Ss c GARR Gs ee ee POR Se $2.50-3 50 $20-30 00 
ee ets fe SEE AGA. 5 V/s ares = oe Sele aie | a enn *5 00 45 00 
Memb actG att, SpredG. os 2. ia soauisse fae Steele's 28 = fo) ea As Catt Oe eS 7 00 65 00 
Pelee 2 Gra tt Spreng >. sees ess: oss. TOPS Seas eae 
ae enIPH tron Sereda. sy. 8 2S eee SSG ee we = alge es iy ee i ie Price on application 
DISEE,USVER Tie SR URES 20 | a a et a Zw Bee OS 
Spruce, eeseoia PRES TAER tee Pa ee Ls i. SS ci LGlege eee ee ee. 50 4 00 
Pi SEN ct eter tat Sos te eS 5 MER a a oe oe ees ieee eae eee 75 6 00 
Sa MAES TIDE ets ee RT SO ns Seeing wie eo See ee ale Ren ey eS cr oT I 50 
Remene ate its SBLOAE.. VW nda fasts sass eS 5 2 =e: Rise 20 cea es 4 00 
Spruce, Engelmann’s. P. Engelmanni. 3 to 6 in. high.....- 2,400 .1,000, $140.. 20 1 75 
Fe TU oN OE AS Oe eae ee 2,200 .1,000, $190.. 25 2 25 
RRA PUR AON gS ont oe Ov SE it Go wis Se LR oe (oT So ee wed < pige 75 6 00 
Seen neem Sep aes eee Se ee SES ln ee a ake FOO" a Sess Ne Be 150 I2 50 
eee mee fans A ae OLS ee OS EG esses AR Paha tis SP ane oe 4 50° 
Weenie Ss RUS oS tas <2. hy See As eee Sek Sse Mes he ees 8 00 
Spruce, Tiger Tail. P. polta.. 2°in: high, 20yr- S20. .2-.-- 1,900 ..1,000, $50 08 70 
RRMIR RIT Ae Cea its Pa Fas ea Ze, oa SS Pe ne sk ee Gicigee a ees Boe rato 75 6 00 
2 it. high ee aera ee eee re eS ee Monae Se ie SER Spain Pitbcin Sybase a. Spats eras I5 00 
Spruce, Douglas. Pseudoisuga Douglasit. 
US SPER TN YI eS Stas 2 ee ee s.2 8 eR peri 7,000 ..1,000, $35 
EPROM Wiehe pVt OS wees eee so Se 2 mise SS eS Dif eas So $e) go 
4 to 6 in. high. eS Se ee ca ge Re ee BOOS oes ea 15 I 40 
eee NT ny eRe yt a Re) ASS ae 3 OB is ohis Se nao 25 2 26 
DEMISE Se een eR ee ee OS eee OA Se cs GPOw at at eS: 55 5 00 
Sib h LESSEE Bem er ago ae nage A eae pene eh 5 Tek oe A I 00 g 00 
ee eNPeEN eee ces Ee Se SE ys Son LSS SS Biles ees othe nee 2 00 17 50 
Rue eo tare tb SprenG =o Sk aes le eke PAE None, OAS «hei ae ee 4 00 
En mete ts CUPEAC A Se eS cs Se SS J BOS OE! eas Shs 6 00 
Seetoate tO Oita SPEELGe 2s os 5 2S Ls St GME acts ee oe es IO 0O 
Boeke, 01104 Fete TS Plede 5 ras ae ee So 2 Berea NS ss = 
ee eat BLOAT 6 o> Pee Oe as aS SS See AR i Ser 
Pape etre, Ose SPECAGE “ae foe Pos SS. BS ee ji iS Pee ae 
NRENCe, DGGMias pimtica,- 7. it. high —. 2-2 22 ew Se ee 1 eee NO = SUR ee I 50 
Sy LOE Soot Sie SRE es eat oe a ee We re BS ere meee ee Be 2 00 
Mubeeiea bere ae 8 Se oS as oo BS eS eS ee Ca oped eked eo eee ee 3 00 
Yew, Japanese. Taxus cuspidata. 3 to 6 in. high........... BQOr 2 One Sota 50 4 00 
SORES TPE Si Eee 5 NTE 7 ap Se SR ae la nse a ye RR eee 75 6 00 
Yew, Japanese. 7. cuspidata, var. capitaia. Upright-growing. 
; SESS LEED SB a i eae ee alate Seeeee, Set a aD 75 7 00 
Ze ow TERE PRG te SS aa a a ae eS Gp ae a 3 50 30 00 
3 it. high, SSE SPPCHE NS = a ee ee EIQ ote cae SS 5 00 45 00 
4 ft. high, 2 “to pie EC esse) Nemes Fhe Asie oe BER Ses Sea a Noe 6 00 
eeeere ee Ses S SPLEACH 6. Ses ted es Rs Se DPE as, fis eee 7 00 
Yew, Dwarf-growing. T. cus pidaia, var. brevijolia. Dwarf-growing. 
NT TVR RR An eS CE Ra pe Se des 2 BOies ioe eo ee ico IO 00 
PIER MODE Se Mer 26 FE ee) 2 is aes SOi SoS Sole ete s = ee 2 00 15 00 
I Ae sete et Se ee Sos eile 8 Sa TD 2 50 20 00 
DEEL 2s 2 Se a aa eee ee Bi freee ate ice 3 00 25 00 
Yew, Spreading. 7. repandens. 6 to 12 in. high ............ BaOe ees Ben ts 75 6 00 
2S DEE Lect Nae are ie ee a ee BIRR ES Mee Ate ts Pe 2 00 17 50 
yes lor eS a ea ne ee ee Saree Dt ee Se Neat 3 00 
2 it. mashes = SS ery BA eee re a fle pe Pe ED 4 00 
Yew, English. 7. baccata. 2 “ft. high . abs I eee Bee NE Ewen dim So TP Site tease I 00 
Mit ePareeee on ie Spread.o sss. 12. elo ee - Cae ia et Sete bOI 
MerninpneG-fo wo-tt,.spreads..-. 5. -.. 2.8.2 ce. ee nee a $12-25 oo 
Yew, Golden English. T. baccata, var. elegantissima. x 
URtRnME Eee Stet Senn eh Pe PE go ed eS DIC ee Sth neh eee 75 
EEE Sho I. ean eae Moe ee OT 16 SSE eo age ee I 00 
ETD rr SIT te eR 8 a a a Aa eae aE Eo ee ee ee 2 00 
Re eLO 2 i Spread 932-5 sf bot. SS Se Big Ssh eee 3 00 
WoremtPe. 2 tO 4 it. sptead, 20 yrs.-old.. 252. 3-0 Ra roe a tegeaneet IO 00 
Papmmape: 10-4 ff. spread, 20 yrs: old... 2.262. . =: BOe SS ee ae es I2 00 
few, Ganga. 7: Canadensis. 6 to 12.in. high ~...:....:. 275 ..-...-.---.- 75 
PEMEDMPTE StE, o tn, eg he ot eS oS Lars al NS OS Eee Bee en SS. EEO 
a EE ey tree Ween sels DS nl de 2 a ee ON ERO SE lt . 2, 50 
Reese SOs oe hort es Fee 2 Lt ees Se 5 5 00 
Flowering Shrubs 
ed Rose of Sharon. Hibiscus Syriacus. Single Pink. Quantity Each Per to 
aN EEEEAI EET ig 2 an nc Ese ie eee oe oy en eet MIS fee a Sas $o 20 
papas “Purple. Sud th TET: Cig oe eA i ig Ah a a 95 30 $2 50 
6 LE FET PERS Bie 5 ee ee ee ie eee a Seer eats 40 3,90 
Meee ee se See la a Re a Yad ‘io a aR ia 50 4 00 
Double White, Yan eon Aves sit. highse yo: S52... Ss Et tea ees ees =, - 25 
Double White. Pig be TS Ree oe ee ee Wiciees sine oars) eo Ss 2 50 4 00 
Althea. H. totus alba. e PMS Se pore ie laa a ee SO a eee 25 2 a0 
Althea. H. Syriacus. Mixed Colors. 3 ft. high............. 23 eee 30 2 50 
DE AESGE Pieg he Aa aR ge aS oS ee Ore Se 2h ts 40 3 90 


$I5 00 


20 OO 


4 00 
8 00 
I2 00 
20 OO 
40 00 


Per I00 
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Quantity 

Aralia pentaphylla,-.6:in- highs = ee ee ee a 25 
2 At. nigh 42 Sos Sees Ene Le eee ee eee 95 

3 ite-high 2 335 a peers er eee te 20 

6 ft. nights SS A ee ee ee eee eee 25 


Ce Bice! Ud 1 acres mires Meee (ae 1 Ree apr aS Nee eg Sea as a 225 
op High tS 2 Pete a Ae de Bh eae eee ee DAOC Ben ean ae 
Beis highy pole Sasson ae eee We ee ee Ore he ae ee eae 
GEt. MIG P3282 ee OL ES Se ee ae eee te ee 20! 27h eae ee 
Azalea, Ghent. A. ponitica. Named Varieties. 2 ft. high ..... Bir Je eee ne a inten 
25 ibe high ooh FESS ee ee ae es ee eee oe AGS 8 etna Shee 

3 ft. high 55 
qo ft. Big hte sen, Ss Be a ee ee eee BOT... Jee eee 
as it.chigh’ Sao s rae tS ee eee ee OMS. SLR ee 
Bouquet de flore.. «Salmon=ros€ ose oo Se 
Coccinea ‘speciosa. —Orange-red "<9. a ee eee ee 
Daviesii. White 5c 5 eee oe a at ee 
Pallas :* Bright red’ Ss ee a es Oe en ee aes 
Admiralde Ruyter... blood-red = 2 eee ee ee 
Raphael.de-Swet:W hite* and: rOses.28 22 ee ee Se ee 
Azalea, Ghent. A. ponlica. Mixed Varieties. 1 ft. high .-.... BOOw 2 See ee ee 
as ag Ke ee Seta te gt ee Meta ees fey ce ee aes es eS AO ise pe ee 
aft high * 2 ess se ae ee ee ee ROOtuk See eet ee 
4. ft: ohie hh ee See a a ee en ee ee LOM 0-4 Sree eee 

fir hie oS on ae ee a terre ag eek ie eee an pe ares 6 
Azalea, Pinxter Flower. A. nudiflora. 1 ft. high............ DOOM eye eae 
27 fts Wig eee 8 Sos ea ee ee ee ee ee TGO Trae eck ee 
Mp ie shied «Gee ee aes ete Ree er een he een ee sate, J SOM nope s eee 
Ackts th eG ees oe ee a ee eee ZOU eae Mee 
Azalea; Southern.< A. vasey2.3 tt: shigh):.3 2k oe BOP se ie ae ae 
PAS Hage cbc oe Seni ates Se RE ARTES eo em, Nene FIL SS BO We ete 
Ft Rip i So ee SS ae ne an ee eee TO? pot eases 2 ee 
ies i gag Usd (as eee a eh ae eee ed 2 Oe eater eet Se A te F WM gv te a Bes Re Bg 
Azalea, Swamp. .A: viscosa.=2cit.high2.e 23 Ae ee AeA eos Pome pee t 
Ze Seek ches Cpe Spee Seen k Meee RAN ye a a Sate eames fas 3 A gM AS cee ee pe 
A Tes nig hao Se OR A es BOS SN ot pe an ASSES ee 
pk eg bs clap ePaper kon eke ee RO ea A eS Pee Ne ee EO) yee Rae ee 
Avalea ‘arborescens: 1 stole bs eS ea ek BO eee es 
Sit. WUD S. caso eee ee ee ee ee ee, ee es TE Ovo ees Se ee 
a itz nips Se ict a A is Se en Ge ee eee 
PgR a eges OY 0 «Vag Aine eee NE ee ar pe Sk LS se, 3 Be eee Pn ee 
Azalea, Chinese. A. mollis. Assorted Colors. 1 ft. high LOO vend Seg ae a Be 
PS. St Shei eee eS Sa ey an ee eee ea Bigs ae Nee 
yes Kah (OER 7 ee CO ama BO Oe PT ON Mey lene OS Ae Se BSE ED PLO fa peers ene he 
7 pel G Bae! OY 08 1 eae aac ates Mar, Eee Aes ek Oe Sates ae AOS creer ene 
SB cits ship ha Peek os eee a ieee ene eee ge (Clo Mee ane aa es 5 
Ac Lt Sau ETS: Sie ee aa cet ae, Ao) Sneed ne nee Gh = Siew pe areeeo ne 
Barberry, Common. Berberis vulgaris. 1 ft. high ........... TOO Ses ee 
PAR GM OW (EA ci eae ele, i Et SCR gM Dt pee oe res SMS Bre Aes LO st ores 
afb. oii gli Zee. Ce fee eee ee et eee eer en ce a DOES apts Seen ee 
Barberry, Purple! 3 vulearis, var; purpurea. 14, its high? 2345 2 = oe 
SUEO Aas res ante hye ete ree ee eae eae ee eA ea BGS See Nn es 
Barberry, Japanese. B. Thunberpiz.. 6 in. to 1 ft. high. S.-..1,200-. 2..~ v2. Se 
DES ae a ak sare eat ey a a pa ee AAOOS sao ee ee eee 
1 ed ees (ULER Chara oe ee in age eRe he oot eee et SINS 12000. cot. i eee 
ZAI See! DUES « ep MarM RS we hee tie geet te et Rear eo algae Pings Sn ata De ROO A at Sie ee eae 
Bayberry, Wax Myrtle. Myrica cerijera.. 1 to 2 in. high. S.. 1,500 ..........-.- 
G 40° Wineeinipla see ee re ee ee oe ee TOR anc Act sees 
a it> high se ee Bee et ete eee ING Guest ferns ee eee 
2 Et, satay hoo, Seema ge | Sea eee are oem rere a ae ae Spey Ce 
7 Mem i Seal UAC Mee ee ARO re Ae AL) GS 16 Gas tae IR TOO Se eee ee 
Button Bush. Cephalanthus occidentalis. 1 ft. high.......... 7 eRe le a ER = 
2 AE aig lie ete eos Span a Se eee ee a eee DES tees aye ee 
Soft. 1g aa ee a ee ek a eee re eae hore ee Tepe AD Ase eee 
Callicarpa Japonica; -3:dthich.. 7 Y se: ss. 2 ee ee Oe aioe Sao ae 
Catalpa. Bungei, Bush’ Form. 2 ft high 28. 22.2.5 -22 =. ee Bigiccs wae een ene 
2 it hish. sheared ey ses ee ot ee eee eee BON aah are ee 
3 tie hiph;s sheared,’ 2-103 it- ss phead oe - eeee eree eee Stee er ees 
A Ste hish sheared. 4g 0-4 TiMspreaG -2 oe ee ome SOM Re eee 
se ftiihigh sheared, 4sto: aut. spreads © oes, eeeeeee DG erecst ty eee eae 
Chokeberry:— Pyrus arbuizjolias 3 tors itt. wig ae ee ON ee eee 
6-1t. nigh: 2.2 isa es eee ee eee ee oe eee BOr. Se eer aes ete 
Corchorus Japonicus; syn., Kerria Japonica. 1 ft. high ...... DNG Go ae a 
@ ft? ipa eo See ae See = Oe es et ee ees amie eee Liemeee egy Sach pte 
Deutzia, crenata: 2 ft: tien 2 eee ee, GO! i eee ee wee 
3 ft. igh So Re es Re ae eee Re at 6 RIGO! we kro sar ae 
4 ft. bigh«..len Sahel cee es en eee OE Oe iene we PLO Gon. eae ee 
S ft, high oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ote OO} Wis te eens 
Gg te hig ic sew ea i ee a eee eee aie TRO ar ey Sa 
Deutzia, praciis® ‘1 ft. ‘high. 2 eaesheee 2 oe eee eee ee SOkE SoM. Cekene the 
TOME ON |. Ok 5G. Sea ee ee ee Ne Wea Bg a Beg a 
Ph ih itl: a ene on st cas 09s Sed Per. 2S Liga HOTA Soe ME See ee 


arti dO S scr oo bo Ss Be ee Bee ig ere ae eae gee 20 


SO Dun w 


BwWWNHEWWNHHNAHWNATOMDN HW ED H 


Per r00 


$35 00 
5° 00 


25 00 
50 00 
60 oo 


25 00 
35 co 


72 00 


27 50 | 
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Quantity 
Homsiaesoniamel oy fhe Nigh: 2 en . ee ee we ae es Pee 165 
CPE EREER RRA ECR, SS ee oo mA NS AS Sis ace oc oe BOY ee sce een 
Deutzia, Pride of Rochester. x ft-high <0... 200. 42... m5 
Ziyi: LEI UNS gi ee ae Ae So Pete ener ep et > 2. Set ees Sane 345 
arate high Pe cee ete oe, (ees oS Oa 95 
eR Goma ae a tee eee eS RR IES SO Ns 25 
GpE Eg bn Ep ete 5 ie See pre A NS es eg B82 20 
Dogwood, Red-twigged. Cornus alba. 4 ft. high ...........- 50 
onli YR se) Oo ct Aa Re oS ae Rarer NET) oe ge 140 
Grit: high OO ie So Beg RO pee See oh eae ar ae 190 
Dogwood, Red-twigged. G. sanguinea: 4-1. “bigh ~ 22s Diss. 70 
Seen Rethatee Se SRL Ne Se So ity ao See abe at See se on 30 
CARRE CU eee GaSe ea oS: 8. SS SS Sain ve wis Say ae 35 
Cee uet alenmOrdtnsmbed tes n04 for). a nat oe econ a 5 hope 14 
Henwood Panicled. C. Panictiata. 2 ttemigh. <3). he fee SFO 
5 1Ub, UNEP 4.- erage 2 SRR Oe ae a aan — Ee cee ee ae ae IIO 
Pema eee ieee res en Soe eS ae ok Ue Oe ats 120 
Elder, Golden. Sambucus nigra, var. aurea. 14 ft. high ..... 20 
EUS eT IRS LONG a ae ee nS Sc a Fig Re ee Se ee 
Elder, Marsh (Groundsel Bush). Baccharis halimijolia. 
mR CR ar MIR eC oe Sse ons ee SY cS. as ee 30 
Elzagnus umbellatus (Silver “Ehorn)- 6 in-cto rit: high’: <2 400 
FepL MERE SEN et otc Rice ey aA de PR ee SS Ba 15 
6 ft. high Spe ema eee eee OH Mie eae SEES cis aes toe a 5 
Bieaenus loneipes.” att. high. =) oso 52. Pe ek ek ss 1 ee Sch ee ea 
POUL LLU ENTE tg e ns Pn SE ee aE Ce eine Se 15 
Exochorda grandiflora. 6 to 12 in. high. _............-..-- 255 
2 TE ING? Ree SSS Tee ee ae nee eng i ene Ta ee ee ee ego OOM ee oe eae 
FOHLAMESIay ROLLE! 7 fo 6 ftohigh=.< 22s... 2. 22fhcis ek BOnwne Soi eles 
Forsythia Fortunei. (Golden Bell). 2 ft. high ..........--.- 100 
eR tetpen tw prehtons i, tee ere eS tee SS 50 
sso LOY SS gee Sc ae a a a Pes ener eee 40 
Forsythia suspensa (Golden Bell). "oAt> highs-<. S2sifb see. 200 
Be VATA RES 8 aol aes a Sa a eee a ae a a gee ae ee Pca 250 
ee een hha openers ees oe ere oe ene DS ee SS: 100 
SNe LASS ee 5 oe i re ea ney ea ae eee 20 
Forsythia viridissima (Golden Bell). 2 ft. high ......... 2... 80 
eer GIN ee Gate ie op eee ea ee ee Seg oe rae ROE pee Ne rete: 
vb ucildoyy LEGAL Css Se Oo) a iy Se MS cae ee eR 120 
Onthas mberiya wee Mare en Fe na Oe ee SS a ns Se 20 
Forsythia Sieboldii. 2 ft. nicole eee rt te se ens pee eee ee ee 280 
pene beret eA eee Sat Ae ES ee eck 510 
cy ibs EYVGIES "So ga eR ee ee 60 
HES [EEE UT PLAT ae a en 50 
Fringe, White. Chionanihus Virginica. 6 to gin. high, 2 yr. . 7,000 
Pare PE Parte ne rhe Sore A Re toe 5g ae ees 
SRLS VAT DAR Sore S REE OU DS Pe gs aie ot ak ee 50 
Ree feet Soe eee TS Te WO 
Bah LED a ES RE a ae en a I a nee 20 
fr a DTST, LEE SLUMPS wile I Sig te ia Al an seek ed a ae Bop es eee 
Hazelnut, American. Corylus Americana. 3 in. Eee Bo ete ee 75 
6 in. high . RG eran ti Ko) 
Hercules’ Club: Angelica Tree. Aralia ‘spinosa. evitchiehen 7 = 2 40 
4 ft. hi oh 2 RS SSR AE ariel Lai eae RO 9 SO eae 10 
Honeysuckle, Fragrant. Lonicera fragrantissima. 1 ft. high .. 75 
El: LEEEUR 2 oR SESS So eee A a ae Ane 35 
RR Oe PRR = Se ea ME ce te a ase RELIG eS ey SES 
Demian Laicoss. Wi heh oc oF oe bee ob ee 35 
UE, SUA DS aap 2 Nee ee ene A5 
Bemicers womoOwlr 1 ft. highs. oss 20. oe ee ee ee MOORE: 6 Aes SES Re 
2 DEAT ¢ So Sie SE oti ee See ee er aoe 50° 
RRR TORE pp a awe Sey Ms) RTI BUS SSS Aes eee 20 
2 OE AE, SAB eS ee SR ae Saree ee ee ee 65 
Bermecoramsetaaisnig: 2 it. high 22220522. .% 200 os ee beak 20 
Honeysuckle, Upright. L. Philome/@. x ft. high ............ 190 
IES UNGNILE JS SUSE Gp MR OOP em a eg i 45 
5 ft. high 35 
EL 1A Ey ais eee na eg a a ails 
ewig aera Upright. L. Tatarica. Suitable for hedges. 
ie EL SAR EEE cS A ec ie a OO oee See 
2 ft. TES Re Se eee eae es pa cee eee ee 180 
Dol, ULE RSS ie DS tS a ae ce i em 395 
ty 3h EWE ee a eS Sos a ee aig ae vie ene 425 
Poi EEE oe Re Sie Ses Se eee cee eam ae ONES Mets 3 Gee oo oxen 
PURER EE ys eR RRM ah yp fe ain BOS be ihn coe i 2 25 
7 ft. high . 2s SOL Ca EL 
Horse- Chestnut. Asculus parviflora; syn., A. macrostachya. 
UPR EREPt LTO pone Ae ede fe or ah i he io eae a eee 
gets bien = 2S 2 oS ES OC ee 
Bete Eetichaet “Vaccinium corymbosum. mf ft. eet BORE eae Feo ot 
= eS anc ales grandiflora. | 2 ft. high . Pee, phe 170 
su) TNE ES ESR EG ep aiitie SgaS R tae On, sec A 300 
Wer E pe MeERE SIN oe Mae ae RNY eS Seta i he oe 30 
EGE OS ge ee pe ea eee 15 
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Quantity Each Per 10 Per 100 
Hydrangea paniculata. a ftichigh: 22-2¢--) eo ees ee ee GOS Ao ease $0 20 $I so 
2 dt, “high 2s PS. eee hs eee ee eee ee ee ee Bon spe eee 25 2 00 
a it. dhigh’s)..2 Uke ee ee ae, wonton a Ries mer ene BO er oe epee te 30 2 50 
4 ft. dig hes Foe BO ee ce ie ie ar nee eee 2S. pee eee eee 50 4 00 
§ dt. IGT GS See es aa os ee ae oe ee eee ees ZO See See 60 5 00 
Hydrangea Hortensis, var. Otaksa. 6 in. to 1 ft. high-. PAST 26a AS aaa gs Sa a5 3 00 $25 00 
Titties Alnoia 5 oes Des oe ee ee age ge ee tee VO ate ieee ce ae 75 5 00 
POW igi Nil 02) sl ieee Se ae atte CaN et eee see Bas I Bigs See aes I 00 8 00 
Hydrangea radiata= 4- it. heh 24 2 (tS ee 30 hick. Gates eee 30 "2 00 
Hydrangea, Oak-leaved. HA. quercifolia. 1 ft. high .......... Tete we hy Te ee SN A 35 
Betts = big oo eS aie ore cS ea etre ine eee eee Sir ieee VEE Lae en I 00 
Tlex mae nrcoled Bibs INGA, Shee ete se cea ah oe AOS - aaah ay ee ee 30 ZR) 
At TY 292 ie Cie ee WN rege as ee me ees a DOs). Pe tei Pe oe 50° 4 00 
Oj ft. white Weer: 2c Gui eared aoe in eee eg ee ie Sree 2 es la as I oo 
8 ft: hipih-s. 2 os Sees Ob ee ee egeee ae ee ee Qua. - ee at eee D925 
Ilex verticillata (Black Alder). 3 ft. high-.. Sige. Week ery go cs io NOR tS ed 25 
4 bts sn gn Se te ee eae ee eer nace A ie een es TOM. Bye eee 40 
Indian ean Coral cae POE OE ES eee: 
6 in. high .. biceps RS + dik ssah’e a Recados ata WD OG see teen ee ee 15 I 40 12 00 
2 vit: Tag oe ee oe gains Mea eh ees eee TSO Pe ee eee 25 2 00 18 00 
Indigo Bush. Amorpha fruticosa. 3 ft. high.-.............- BO. a Ae oe eae 15 I 20 
Abt, ipl e. Suse od Se ieee ree NO eae red es SRN OU. 5 See 20 1 80 
5 ft. high . Seed Soya EO eke ee ee Ns 2 00 
Judas, Japan Cercis Japonica; syn, C. Chinensis: 
£ At phigh eo. he aes eg So a meee aD gin SF Sees ue 40 3 50 30 00 
iigeiitaaea vulgare (Golden: Chain) ..20it:higin Se" eee BO u ain ete ae 20 I 80 
EG. Ta Tie es a ey nm: RR te ee Gig hs tec Rope eatae eee aie 25 2 00 
A At. Mig he Sah Re ee See cp eee aes ne ee ee Ones epee a ae 30 2 50 


Lilac. Syringa vulgaris. Named Varieties, grafted as follows: 
Emile Lemoine, Ludwig Speth, Mathieu Dombale, 
Pres. Massart, Vergenalis, Frau Dammann, Senator 
Volland, Louis Henri, Insign rubra, Jules Finger, Belle 
de Nancy, Ville de Troyes, Emile Liebig, Mme. 
Lemoine, Pres. Grevy, Bleantre, Pyramidalis, Vir- 
ginity, and Mme. Casimir Perier. 


ett. Hayes ee Se ee ae Ot = ech ae ale ee ee 205 ees eee eee 30 2 50 20 00 
3 dts Ga ae i ae oe, as eh ee eee ea PAL en Be a Meera es 21S ge 40 BROOe.: 27 50 
Ws 0 286 ee ene oe ee eat UR RN oh IS AUS) Sat frat enn eek SS 3S BOB aes Me, Mee 50 4 00 37 46 | 
[ofthe G1) oal egg le os PEED ae PRL UA Os WANS od ig Ce aa ae G0 fe See eee I oo 9 00 | 
GeGt;, Taig 5 See yee 5 eer ee Se ase tee eee 30 ty cee ee T2250 14 00 
Y fet | sor 0 ge Reames neal Ope seo aren ames ee ac IE aia BS aes Ty cess hee eee 2 00 18 00 
Lilac, Gomimon! Si viulgarise- i it sbigh: atin see oe See ee eee TOO) Se eae 15 19215 12 00 
2 dts Chiaptlar oh oN kas Les Bue coe Se ieee itn ak re Pe ee Ak ace ge yee eee 25 2 00 18 00 
3 AG <n ba a eins ea ag es eee a ere at eee en eae nce C75. ee eee ee ee 40 300 25 00 
AEE. thigh ek ee Soe ak Aig nee OID eon ee ain ie eae EQS eas eee 50 4 50 40 00 
Lilac, White. S. Ss var. alba. x ft. oe SU GAE Bogda oe BRN oa Sere ates, Sete 20 50 I2 00 
Peg tov ealoW iy es LOOcns et ae Sere 30 2 50 20 00 
a Te chigh er ois e tres 222 Go Sie ae Eh Ne ee age Bie.) Roe See 40 2 iso 
Ax Ete ciel ys ee ee Bese eee See Ra ey Liga ee A eae aD Cit ate nee nea 50 4 50 | 
OsFtsHhie las or eo ST nee ae eM renee ene ee SDA ay See oe pe I 00 
Lilac, Persians. S-erstcad.. Ant. ahighips = es eee oe ee omnes SiS oes 50° 4 00 
Lilac; Japanese. “S;-/aponica, 73. 1t- highs >. .eeo- 2s =e Sao Mea ene ctr = ee 40 3 00 
alt. phiipiaysewi eo ne ee rm ee ce ee se ee AGe a Hie ee ey Baka 60 5 00 
Maple, Japanese. Acer palmatum. 1 ft. high ..............-. LG Om Na Rn ae eae 20 I 50 I2 00. 
Bred ts Sadie at oo oes en Ee a Re es Sate ey na Caen th O01 ty Exec es ee 30 2 50 20 00 
Av Tt Shige Seca a ey ee Oe aan ak ae Recs Aly. 0 ete ware 40 3 50 35 00 
(eae | Su oA opeeiiees tN An cede i eat Ba eA ys, eng De eS Sa TO: 9:1, Ree eee 3 00 
edt, ANYON Se 2 2 eee os ie ea rare, eee eee ene eee | a So 6 00 
TO Ht oho SS soe ee ee se ee a ae ee ee een cee DB Tie eae Ns raat 15 00 
Maple, Cut-leaved Purple Japanese. A. palmatum, var. dissectum 
ornatum; syn., dissectum atropurpureum. 1ft.high.... 30 ....-..-. eeeetae i 28 IO 00 
ED 0 fe, 10d epee NE ce See hiete tnety es ok Ml Ra me Bach ee. TO eee ey eae ei Mpc we =I. ONS, ! 
ae high .. omsia Sepa), wk RE de ee eats 2 00 17 50 i 
Maple, Japanese, Cut-leaved Green. A. ‘palmetum, var. dissec- | 
Lunteer cen. Ate ebioh nek. te eee aey eee eee TaT Pte, Ree eater L750 i 
ri fGen iste fea eS oe) eee eae eee Oo ter oe oe 2 00 | 
Petts shied Se ener gs Lae eee dak OL Uae ea ee een ae AMY ot eR i Ze) | 
Ae dt. ware hier 2 Ye Ren ae Ae eee BOO 
Maple, Japanese Blood-leaved. A. “palmaium, ‘var. “‘atropur purewm. ] 
6a g hs ees seme Si ik et) 2s - Cape ee pera ee eae BO ee nes eS ata 50° 4 00 i 
© Et. Maton Os See oe. eR Re Pe ee a TS Be eel ee BOR wey bese ces a5 6 00 | 
To fteabigh sp sic ike: os ee noe ee ee ene GOl- cee: coe eee I oO 9 00 ; | 
2 ht. lng ta ees ee ee eho eae ain a Nts oor ERO) thei a eee Ts 50 13 00 
oe Eten a 2S hee eee tae et ae ae eee rete a eee A Og BR eta gee Tes I4 00 } 
3 ft-shirgh) oh woke te ee ee reise) 2 Rye ee ee es sgn ZO”? SiR fae ete 2 00 I5 00 
A Et. SHG Skt eee eae ee ea eee aera me eee a LO. 3 se eee AOS 
Maple, Japanese, Golden. A. Japonicum, var. aurea. 
Eft ships oo 6 SRR AA Se ee te he eee Big on ep eee Seeks I oO 
2 it. thigh. 2 ee pee See oe ee ee es ds Ce a ASR rie ye SS 2 00 
Maple, Tartarian. A. ginnala; syn., A. Tataricum, var. ginnala. = | 
(eA ORC 05 ina taal oY o/s cg em ee EI ae A aes Behe Pe 5 OOme eae oe poate 05 ‘45 4 00 | 
at ae ys ee re aE a ee ee TACO! Cocke, ae eee I5 B25 IO 00 } 
EE MARU oa, Ss eRe SOR eee Sn ore pe ae Te 2OOP aes ae See ee 20 I 75 I5 00 
7M Sf 0 0 eRe an Se SN es ate NMEA I Pe a ed ASO Seay eames 30 2 50 20 00 
Grits high... 25.5. oad Be eee ee ee ee yo peat Wika ed rae se 75 6 50 
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Isaae Hicks & Son, Westbury Station, N. 


3 Quantity 
Orange, Hardy. Ci/rus pene. A POGOse igs Saye) OS QO rs ole a ee 
9 to 12 in. per: Boer on eh ee YS Boreal ht anes 
1 ft. high . SP a a he SEIS Peace 2 Sp Ra Wee IMIS 0 > Tar Re Rte ee eds 
RRS Berar igi Vg one raee Se yan Se Mage Sek wpe a Isic 270 
Plum, Honca.. Prunus marina. 6. in: high 2s... 22. ek ROO eS 
eee NER rahe 1 PV Oe A ne SS Rs Sn eke BAQOO. 2) - ot his os A 
Ta 3 Te RESRL AT Tac aie Pe RREONE Fe eR te eigen ae na TO ck by Pie 
4 to 6 ft. high . AS. YS en By as Oc es ees 
Privet, Ibota. Ligusirum ‘Tbota. 1 ft. high. St ae ee WSCA wee . Sees 
Pete eer td Pe ee Sec ln cc Ans Sh ac epee eos Se es BHOOO\ES Beet. 
Se IR tans Sa ene Soh, See ea Ss SoS MA OOgs 6 Supe = - 
Poth GE ACS ate SS AS ee ee RL ee Se a cv.) 2 Rae aes Ae ee 
GT OTS SSE Shape SS pe a ee a FG oe ee: 
DEL UPGUE: 5 pee SES es ae See Se Pee cdot Seay Pine DADo tA. AREY Ones 
SET PA HITEs RES St eS ae, eee an abe See er (OG) ORR RMa rary are, Saeed 
Privet, California. L. ovalifolium. 
A iocraie meh-—bushy, cut-back 222. 2< 2... =. sis. 32)000; .,. 1,000, $30 
TES eee een A ke Sn era SS SOS eS ae Po B DOO EN tin, Su ee ies 
ae AMORA eS cn 5 Sone a te At ER ae mek 5 Spee mRT Leg OES 5,000 ..1,000, $50... 
Re NON igen gece. ae ae ke et eh Ce AD 5,000 ..1,000, $60 
Te LE 0 RE eS SS ce a oe en le er ee Ce ee TE OOO She oR en Se 
rN rine soe Sree ye et An SO oe eA DU iascoapas Reins ak PO te 
SUD ES 2, RM SIRES at lal ha go EO ae 1,075 
apr Misi te tee ee Ne ge PE OT. Oe he es 100 
Pa diren eaten Nop es Snag ea ST gn 7c oie eae a, a 
Privet, ‘Prostrate. Dat emde Valo repelanium. a tt. bight. 5 (84082 oe SS. 
fore UNE RYO 7 Spain Set SiS tn Rok en a gS ee US abet fe ens A 
Re AN Dae se een eh oe eon pe Seen eG Ser Sayers "SAO: dee a ee 
Sis LL ee a ne ee ee etre SisOr: < Uses Se Se 
Pea R OC Ake eRe eS sos) ee ens 2 a aes Syst =F 440 
Fi eC | Lee arte ea IF eR ee ne ee ee Ce ON Ae kd es 
Rep IN NLS ei Sree nay a ws as Bal TL ee 110 
Privet, Media. L. ciliaium. 2 ft. Uae wipe eg nee nes he a Se oo BOOM Aas ke 
3 ft. high . Soe as AS Sete ape 22 epee tae Mme 
Ani Digs 2." AO ng sed ase pet 
Privei, Standard California, ‘Bay-tree ‘Form. 
3 to g ft. high, 3 ft. Spee Sate oe: Soe Doane ae erage a 25 
WRU eye als tener te ee SS Se Se Deja tS 5 - eS be ORS cine aie eae 
Privet, Dome-shaped Ibota. 4 ft. Hitt Nee A ean a ae ee 10 Rn arias SE. tara 
Privet, Dome-shaped California. 
6 ft. high, 7 ft. spread, 9 yrs. old . nee Sie en eae aR ae 
Privet, Pyramidal Ibota. 4 to 7 ft. high....................- LOO" 0322 eee ye 
Privet, Pyramidal California. 3 to 5 ft. high | Bes OG ae DE AEA Sle EINE at a 
er ane meee a et ee eR DL ea DO We ses Joos Sea 
Privet Arches, with iraiic. °S $$. tieh,-8 ft. spread, o-yrs: old? 14.7. -. ie. .y 02. 
Rhodotypos Kerrioides. eee Nc AMOR ee Oe sah eee A ey HOOM Es chee coe ae 
TI NE pi Sag A Sa ale od ek ee a ee a OG wee oe eee a 
Pe poms itt er res tite eT oss OF a ROOL SHS sae eee nee 
eee RR ee ee en Se ton SS ea MAO Asc ses eet Rane 
4 ft. high . RAGE TIS SRE WGN RRS 2 OBIS aR kr akan re 
Siberian Pea Tree. Caragana | arborescens. 1 ft. GUT SS tcc TOR aM Ae ap Nyc WE ae EE He a aa 
2 ft. high pO NGOS eet ae eee pia ie Acai Sp ge 
SE Le PS SR a Se Soe eR ee ee BOM ese teen ate 
ee eT oo nt SS ec MG ys Re ian Seg RG ee = WOME ea, ee es 
Smoke Tree, Purple Fringe. Rhus Cotinus. 3 ft. high ....... TG ae a Sete re Soe 
Spirea, Thunberg’s. Spirea Thunbergii. 1 ft. high ......... rare wiEs 
RCE Seo tr tr Ce oe Rs Ohi S as Se Oe eee 
emis eee eo te Sa BAe Ss I1O 
ft. high . Wea SPOR Rokr res eP 
Spirza, page Wreath. S. prunijolia, v var. “flor e pleno. 1} ft. high. Bot ee cae hee 
Zt EEE Se Aa eh a 2 eee Se aE if 
Spirea Van Houttei. 1 ft. high : ve Naty ee le eae 
SUMMER Seat Sc 5? SS ee ers Dee are Se 8 en ee 210 
MD Deans hs eis eRe a Se Rea ge Rots Be Ose ees SSA. 
eS eel Sea Ee eS A ean ee eaten 2 Sm es (0 ie eae rear 
Re RINE! Sree ne th Sat isin A a ee ce foe 12} gp et ak an 
Spirea ea syn., S. Cantontensis, var. ene ete 
4 ft. high ie SEs a a et SiS ior ts se toece ei see (ae 
Spirzea opulifolia. 2 ft. high | 3 
RE ke he PI ga AS te So Ek NS [Apth tn cee Aa 
ft. high . 85 
Spirea, Golden. S.  opulifolia, ‘var. aurea; | syn., Ph ysiocar pus 
Speers 1 ft. high . eee ers eee eee ORE Ie annie. IS. Las ee = 
Spirza callosa alba. Bee ich a eee he tee 55 
epeemnnn eee, Set Seeger ata Loa ye oR 105 
Spiresa Bumalda. elles MRO e aerate tt! et Woe ene US. S 5. BO 
. 8 Lis DUELS See ee Seen SE ee pase Sa ae ee ee 40 
Sen Sey te PINS Betis PN RR wy oe 30 
Spirea Bumalda, var. ar Waterer. 1 fti ngh.. 2.225. .5 (78 
2 it. high ... De ine ee, Sent GAS gt. EOE 
Spireea Billardi. 3 ft. high . SE Se pees SE a any Co, 
oe PE RS pe NS Be i Ee ae cee ee 20 
Spirea Bem a it panies. 2 eee ale get eae eS 2 ee Se a wo) Se Se 
eat. high CRs Soe ne he el oe BO 
En SPEED SPST Ss OP i a Oe 60 
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20 isaac Hicks & Son, Westbury Station, N. Y.—Flolvering Shrubs 


Quantity 
Stephanandra flexuosa... 4 to G6": high... 2.2 264s. See HALLO? 22 Geka el eee ae eee 
ott. igh ssee 3 ee ee ee ee eee oe {OL 2 ae 
2:4. igh: 25) 72 seach hits Seg ee <a eae £20 (2 eee 
2 EE. dng oy SS te eee Si _- eaee ee e Bo: ise ee 
Staphylea -Bumaida: 2 .0nz hich, "3. 2). sae Eis 
1 to 3 ft. highr- OSes So 1 Se SR a ee aD CAL eee ee ee 
; ote high-= 2-2: 2 ees Le Se Fe eee es eee 75 
Stuartia pentagyna. 2 fie highs) 2 >. eee ee Ce eS ee eS 
Sal Eta 450 | Magnes eat a DI 2 a EE SoG es eee BG ss 2 ae kas 
Styrax Japonica. a340-6-1n. hight 2. = 2. re ee Ey (sete eae 
Pett ie es Sc eee LE Ee Ra et Ree are Gt <7 Se ee 
ett. nigh 22.520 See as oe ee 125 
ait high 2c 2 > ks Shee ee 2 ee ee ee ee RR VE one 3 eee ee 
6: ft. Wig Ries ao es Soe ee ia ee ee a, <5 oa 
8 ft: hishS. se Vo ee es Se ee ree bc ie ge SRE 
Sumach, Cut-leaf. Rhus typhina, var. laciniata. 
¥ toca Ae. site bb: ees os ee Se ae tee DO. 5. ae eee 
Sumach. Rhus semialata, var. Osbeckt. 1 to 3 ft. high ...... 5 Eg SEG ih 
£8 it. high, werit: Spread 35 oe oe eee ore ee eae ES See 
Sumach, Dwart: Rh.cromaiica:--4to-6 ftehiel =o ese ee Gee tee pike eS ck Y 
Sweet-scented Shrub. Calycanthus floridus. 2 ft. high ....... 105 ..2........-: 
a ft. highs soo. Sp ee ee er ee a ae ee BO a cee ee ae eee 
Sweet Pepper Bush. Clethra. alntjolta. 2 it high? 2.3.2 22>: Fe ee Sele ee 
2 ff. Shige hyn Ae ne eee ee ee a DAG Sots a eee ee 
A. Fes moe. See ee oe Se eta tee ee ee LOO M2- eS eee 
Bott, Wig oes ee ee ROO eae ee eee nae ree Ooo Bee eee 
Ort; ieee: - 2c. ee Ree eee nee a ra 0 (Se ao ae 
S2it. igh (2a eae eee eee 2 Cues ope See 10s 2 A ey ee 
Syringa; Mock Orange. Philadelphus coronarius. 1 ft. high .. 100 
o At> Wap. ee ae ea oe ee ee Lh Lo serene eae Pp Rte 
3 ft. high SES Se ae Se ee ae eee ee Uk Sy a 
4 At high’ 64 Ss Ses 2 Ree, Se ee ee ee estes Sry, east 
Syringa.. PP vravdt lords; oo AM. Dig Naso eta eee ee DAR tant a ee 
2 EES ae Pe eS eS ne BEN ee RE Re Ta oie ea eee 
et He <2 ae Se Se por eR oe er Ds ep In ae eee 
5 ht neh ee bags S BE OSS Bei 2 SEE eae sae eas Se ee eee ee 
Tamarisk. Tamarix Ajricana. pdt. ghee Se ee. OCR ea ee ee 
BEE ie: SIs eee Sp eR ee 5 Sel ee a ea ee ees a epee 45 
A Ake pNP BR ee, eee ee ele BO fare Seen ee 
Viburnum :-acerifolivan. “wits high os toe SS ee 245 
2. Sb igi: cm. 32 Som 2S eee cee aes ke ag es DEO Sh hereee ees ee 
SAR AGB se Fg) ete Rn epee A Ie Oe ae ae 395 
ASHES: ite 2 oF oe Bae Pat Ae ek gee ate A 26 a amen eee ee 
Viburnumcassmoides, <1. it. “hichh- =} ie aS eee ee Siopee ene eet ge A 
yt See eee i Pech at nous ie Ae oe eee RE ay ae 
4 ite ehs =) Sos. Fe oy ea a eS OS a0 ie ee ee 
Poa AUR) su Cee: Pane, Sites LP ee StS ae ag ee epee RO eee 
Viburnum: dentatum,= >) ftohich se: ee ee Se ee ai A Re ee ey 
ry Mths bye ek Sat en ae Se ose, ene ee a Te Se CNRS epee eat ee 
4 ft. high Cis leet Le 
TB eg ONY | Ret: ae ie eS NS Ce ee Rh RO Ra Aes es bist By ee ee 
Viburnum dilatatum. 1 ft. high BAG seats Lee 
14 ft. high BGO: 2 oe ees ee 
2 its nigh. = lk ee ee 2 ee ee ee ee eee BOG bios ee elton 
oot Sieh cd a eee ee i ee Sa Pepe te ah de Na ee SEES 
SRE Wan ply oh ie eS a a a ee SS sien ote ares 
Viburnum: Lentage. 15 it high. —— 29 ee ae ee oe ee 20" >). Date c ae 
até neha Fee ees mF Be aay 2 ERS ie gee hat 2 Ze eee MOS. a chee eS 
Viburnum molle; syn. nee pane Toft. Aion 98 ee De a ee 
2 ft. high - SN he ee Fy ea SOR SO OF ee. ce ES 
el 1 high BOR Rae. os ae a ee 
4 ft. high PEGS eee See 
5° ftps eee ts See os eg SSS epee ne eee 
Viburnum nudum. 3 it. high. : ee ae OR Aas OOS 
Viburnum Opulus (High-bush Cranberry). 2 ft. high. Br ee eh ia de Pa seer ae 
3 ft. nish fone Boe ae Pee SES eee ee Pee AS ee ee ae 
Pica sig 10 a | Gale mes eg IS en Med Spee Cae Tena h Eee kt S5 sete eee ae 
6 thighs 2a eS Sec es oe ae ete er mee ee ro Yanamen ashes fare abet 
Viburnum Opulus, var. sterile (Common Snow ball). 
3 ft. high. $3306 4S hore ee ee ee ee FOR Ses see eees 
4 ft. high Yo tnt Bae See i ei Oe ee i ge ee nee 
§ ft. Saigh | 27 eee a ee era = a ee See et 
Viburnum Sieboldii. 1 ft. soe ae Nee ce SSE See ee eee Rigs eee Fae eae ey ee 
2 {thigh = aa SL Fe BEERS op eee ese 
3 ft high); te Se ee EE ere See Peaieat GO: Bee et eS ee 
Viburnum tomentosum, var. plicatum (Japanese Snowball). 
a ttchigh 2... ose essere era ee eee BON See Lae are 
it high . 0). ble ee ee eee Se ASRS Nes ae 
ACME RICH | i ee eae ee ee 25 es ee ene 
5 ft. high BO ties chet erin 
Grttemeeb<... 4. oe Ans es Ae eh ee Se ee ee Nees Shee a AS Ee Se 
Site bes Ook: ss es oe Res a cee oS eee ee RO Pays oe ee 
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Tsaac Hicks & Son, Westbury Station, N. Y.—Flowering Shrubs 


Quantity Each 
wees ear): Assorted Pink and. Red. °x ft. high... 115.2 0. ...552.2.- $o 12 
eee ine we caw Sin 2 Ph eS eiehurleid ns Sale Ce ye ae ee tS 20 
e iho DIVER og ah pe eg BANGS St Sh a ed URE ene ads ad eg a 100 25 
4 ft. high Mi eh tse eh Sl « 35 
ev ED Dis) ae a er ag geen eS BONS Mire a 60 
Reenter he a ee es OS be ee kN RS ee Bis 5. se nie eee 80 
q it an Ee aea GRIMS Fate NO. Tile PH aie D2 oe ese 8 SSG TONS Sr a eens S go 
Roe NEC as See Sm ed oy oso oo Cleo ees Yee Seek ok Th A MAS Shes Petras I 00 
Weigela ania, var. Eva Rathke. Red. 1 ft. high....-.... ch ier 48 om ae 25 
rere ITE ac foie © tee 2 Cees Sean a hea So SiMe ER yc ere eh Neg 30 
miptht. SAE SiR SE Beh es SS ic ae nen? oe, the ee Bees oy Seren ASL 40 
Weigela, Yellow. Diervilla lonicera; syn., D. trifida. 1 ft. high.. t00 ............. 10 
MRE eg ete es Ne hates Monee ae mago a, se eee SONS. - Bae 15 
oe PELE Oe aa i Se eh ac: Cte gegen made aa BY gS Pe Oey ree 25 
Weigela florida, var. candida. 3 ft. high ..... SEE te apes LIEN Pe Ks 25 
; MPA IER er ns rt ol ee SS Se a hd Pee ae BOWE? fot ee eee 30 
Merete ewaroraten eat. © tt hich.) jos ab oes fo eee es ole ee 20 
RaSh kn a ee dann cloeretas Max meas 27 MEGAN SEN HRS here 35 
Willow,-dananese Pussy. Salzx muliinervis.*-2 ft. high’. .-7... 35-2 2 SS ok ke 15 
oa E ARLE. Ty le Si et es pana i a a IPE a GS Se PC oes a eae enn tp sn ta 25 
IAN oc Ripe RS gs SA ee el bg eT eT a a a ete BOR ties Spas een te) 
Yellow Root. Xanthorrhiza ERUL OLS: BLEEDS = 2 hPa See BA Ge eee ee IO 
SOE EA Ore ee seen Ae ere Cee a et Shes Oh Weta aie BOON INE crest ene 20 
Broad-Leaved Evergreen Shrubs 
i Quantity Each 
Auuromecsnoripunda.. 1 ft. hich. 2.2 eos ee Ope mers sere ses: $x 50 
Postmen Seneer pirmse os. SS Se FUE Sieg [aes SAB i I 60 
eee EMG OEATIARIS. 20) 35) ok Scr Ap Se ees Fe DI tes ape ree es 
BAsromeda sapemies,..1 tt. high, 22>. lS ee 7 Ciba eect Manan a I 00 
Mae ie Bey een dS SAL iy ret ne ie AEN een) Bie oe oN 2 00 
ZEME NESE Rites BENS SS ache egies aia te ae ae eee eer Be Taree TS ee 3 00 
Perle MRE eet tee hited 2 SS oe RL [ia Pan one ee Brite tae iy 
at eee gee me Mee Ee ee ee Se Ye One ane Ad Pads 2 00 
Azalea a Wats. Minguerin and. Yodoraina 222.2). 5 oe. go ya se 2 00 
Berberis ilicifolia. ONT a eA se oe ease chm racine eo im Spee BO rahe De Ree Tiss 
Box, Tree. Buxus sempervirens. Acclimated five years. 
Sa EG eh SY yee EE re ee ce ag ee ae HS een og Stake eee 12 
TALES CUNNE Bog See = fc Seo me a Ye ae ae ee a oie 2s Ree 2 eas 40 
i een ete eee eee aes ee Dogs, Vedas Se ee ys BODE clisorseice ae 75 
IGRI a ees oes ees ne 8 OT ee See AAS Ae ey 2 Pe oT Sen I 00 
See een MRE nm Se a om oS 2p DP ea oss oa Be 2 k's eee i 2 50 
Si Beg FGF Mies Ae PE AR le ke Se ge ae es ee ae Coen POI MI Spe aa COO. 
APE SAT fe ESAS 2 Seng etd as ie ap ek, RPO we aoe Pacgle oo) a cera SOG ay ie 5 00 
Box, Tree. B. sempervirens. Bush form; imported 1908 
ER CRRMRPN Ea ER Pre Be pov ag. See eS acer dt AEE oS DY ie one Sits ek at) ae eet 
Rt REY tg eas et SS eh. SR ee. 2? 10 NETS ABT 
POPS uns ET SA EROS ASAD eae rk a IE Oe ae hai FNS Aer he ee Se 7 00 
Box, Tree. Dome shape, trimmed to hemispherical form; grown 
Beet a Oty Gas. tt ingh > Tt “spread oie os poy 2S Se eee g 00 
ee eee EOS PLEAG. no. See eS OO, eae St A NS IO 00 
Pear meet OS preaG wa oe 2 fk. SSS eas aie aris Pe Ba I2 00 
ete eeeree ne die Spread ooo So eee ehOr Beech ieee ats I4 00 
eerie ert Spree. <. <9) 8 SP Se ee Foe PAS SEN I5 00 
Box, Tree. Pyramidal; acclimated one year. 24 ft. high.....- rif See, tan fe meg eS Teeny 
eR erences 8s SN Se te Oe nek eee Soe It ER aoe fe Sat ote 2 50 
a MEAN Be a in. 9” 8) ine ea ae an ee oie ee ts Rath ae a ae ay i 5 00 
Sef hoe OB Ear RES are ens I ch ee OS el ROM ED Ee eS 6 00 
Box, Tree. Pyramidal; imported EGOS. 4 2 Et Shipinge Weis 209" 250 to Spe tae a hee area ee 
22) ESE og aR Sa wl eee ies re Bolen ee a Asa! 2 00 
preter re AT xe fa tS Ssh a our eee OS Way aie ak BONS oe Weg oe eo 4 00 
Sn Tee SO a ee iets ele i ge eee NRA AeA Wt Sa SoC Maed shat gine Bate 6 00 
Box, 2% Tree form or standard; acclimated two years. ; 
4 ft. high, 13 fo! 2. ft. spread ahs oiah Ce ROM ae RRR ae ge Te rie Se eae 3 50 
? “ft. mate te te ity spread. 0. 5.02. Mae oe ye git ane atel aee ees 4 50 
Box, Dwarf. B. sempervirens, var. sujfruticosa. 6to 8in. high.. 1,000 ..1,000, $50.. 
Daphne Cneorum. SE IS aa SIR ee oe mPanel EO DB Se Rene eee Mi x 75 
Euonymus radicans, Broad-leaved Form. 1: ft. high ......... TRING CC RRR ee a ope 20 
Euonymus radicans, Narrow-leaved Form. 6 in. lay ‘esse en BOD nr we Mere sa te - 
SITES male, ON ie ite Se BRA ORS asda Net es Sei NS) De a Deer ek Syl pees 15 
Euonymus radicans, var. Carriere. 6 to 9 in. high .......... Wich ae Se <a ae 12 
Le RTE a OSS Sata Ys nt ee a ane Ne DARA bed orto 18 
SPERMINE RD MDa Me een a og? Sh peas tS IA Lath ys oe A a ae 20 
Serine. lex -opaca.-1 it. high 2) 225.0 02560. 3h eo... 75 
MEIN er eC ee iD att Ss oe Te oe tera) Se RE aCe. ee I 50 
Jape Te RRS et a Eee Ge [PuitS ait eee eek Re Ree 2 50 
RIO SE AIR ae To wha eee RE eT PN on eet te SY ae: GRATE eaten eee 4 00 
UMMM UT Les eters oP sah eR | 2th. Dey alee To NES Are Pace hoes 2 5 00 
6 ft. high : 5 = 50 
Tiex crenata. 1 to 2 in. high, Dh NE ie Ra gra a 4,500 1,000, $40 08 
21 ER Delle ESRI Sag ie Se oe eer a en eae ee a ee 75 75 
preety eet ee a ae acta tre Sepia ceseaers Su = I 00 
LB APES RG Sag eerie eA Ad tn SOP eae Oe 55 2 00 
EMI tee ee GS nee eet a esos 35 3 00 
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92 Isaae Hicks & Son, Westbury Station, N. Y.—Broad-leabed Ebergreens 


Quantity 
Inkberry: Ilex, glabra: afte ee ee eee ey ee as FD COW see anes $O 25 
Laurel, Mountain. Kalmia latifolia. 1 ft. high _._.......... T,I0O0 .1,000, $300. 50 $4 00 
2 ht. SAGE Of) EAE aaa tu Fl, FS Noe ee ea eee ce GO Ox EEe aaa aes 60 5 00 
BZ okte Pees ea Re Rie nahn ee OR eee SR ey KOM Aes Mimi ger ¢ Ae | .f6(0) 8 00 
qPeucothos Catesbzi; syn., Andromeda Catesbei. 1 ft. high .. 35 ............. 50 4 00 
pbs SNA Hs 1c vate ba a eS Ag OG Ata gem aR aN RC OU a BO: erally eae creche 85 7 50 
2 2 tt lob ea] byes aaron eas yt Saupe Bes HG aR URBAN Bs Gye ANG se Dae ih ae I 00 9 00 
Bibs RUT Be ye at Se eee Re eS ie ae rng ag Ko Neepea hr Maltin Bese se Pa ore) 17 50 
Mahonia aquifolium; syn., Berberis aquifolium. 1 ft. high.... 30 ............. 40 3 00 
heh Biba) oN YEA cumin Spe Mes Re ASSEN Ne aerate oes Maly Ne aed he SEO. co eekeen oy sees 75 6 00 
Mahonia Japonica; syn., Berberis Japonica. 3 in. high....... GON eee eae eee 25 2 00 
Myrtle, Trailing Blue; Periwinkle. Vinca minor........... 21,000 ..1,000, $15 
Myrtle, Purple Double-flowered. V. minor, var. purpurea plena. 
SiON. a ieee yee 15 I 00 
Myrtle, White. V. minor, var. alba. ........ Sas, Pete CEPA TCD Gin. il 7 baal hae ce ae 20 Lo 
Myrtle, Variegated. V. minor, var. aurea Nee He Sogeeaceat ote NRG eit: 9 eee oan eee 15 I 00 
Pachysandra terminalis. ..... A EAR aaeR ea MN aN ail No ol ne hag Sh mats V5 1425 
Rhododendron maximum. 1 ft. high . ESS ee enamine gO ates mae Die Whe paw ie he ake 40 2.50 
2 ft. high : Eaton TOO Lephe tet eee eee Ke 14 00 
BGTE A EG bay ae | SE eat a Ae TA ea erie pe eI ea la SOR te tsb $2.50-3 00 22 50 
PRA TAH 68 oR Re emg ee Pa NON ARs Abie a odes A oak 2 oN Se ZYsies HRs Mee e Aleee? $3- 4 00 
Ceo batay 1 19a Nepe cee eee ih ial Peles seat ahones arlB Ao. Meng Deca Onl cai eeas Boye ae epee es 5 00 
Rhododendron Catawbiense. 8 to 12 in. high. 100 50 4 00 
bes Ah 6 0 WOR ROA I ines pena eet ate SN te ch aR wh SAL Seg eae yn = TU Be AA USL ako A raph 75 6 00 
De Sete eke © 1628 a Lana Ree hee Per LNG Sg gs ee es A BE hac ae ee eS OOO re aS hee panne I 00 Q 00 
Cac og 01) °al a wes Neo hg tice, Re WH RELL Se crt ce GAD at ee arte WP 2 8 ZA A pelongean pte = adh elev) 
3 ft. high - ees , Sa a a PT Cl each Ne a $2.50-4 00 


Per 1tco 


125 


35 


50 
80 


oo 


oo 


Rhododendron Caines Este. “hese are Emlbar growing in our nursery that are well established, having 
grown in the open, fully exposed to sun and wind for one or more years, many of them five to twelve years. 


CxLass A— 
320 Album elegans, 1 to 5 ft. high. 
12 Blandyanum, 1 to 4 it. high. 
1o Minnie, 14 to 5 ft. high 
300 Pres. Lincoln, 1 to 44 ft. high. 


30 Album grandifiorum, 2 to 34 ft. high. 
75 Giganteum, 14 to 4 ft. high 
220 Parson’s gloriosa, 1 to 4 ft. high . 


Tks Whee G2 eS ey NBR eS yn 9 ee gies ern gy Re ee $0 90 $8 oo 

ey Et lah Oe eo OT eens ra peat Rennie hed Eee MEE eS NBs SO Si ya RIE eg bors 9 00 

2 ft. high Ti a ae 208 1S args So NE EAS Ca A Aan Se oy a ok os ga RR i neni IO 00 

TE 35 CR ee oer hy tet ier, Mata RDM dea RESUS AT ho, eos Saag) Ma fe 8 £50 F250 

ep aly ups iaiiae, ce AMM aT Ma iat SRO einer So re Codie soe se esate 2 jKO 20: 00 

ARES MM by fa eee SS aS Pe ee OR ea at el IN Pate ae iMate ge at 5 00 45 00 
CrAss) ba 


350 Caractacus, 8 in. to 3 ft. high. 
20 Charles Bagley, 1 to 4 ft. high. 
60 Lady Armstrong, 6 in. to 34 ft. high. 


330 Roseum elegans, 1 to ; ft. high. 
190 Everestianum, 6 in. to 4 ft. high. 
8 Madame Carvalho, 3 to 45 ft. high. 


15 Peeouge ranger 6 in. to 5 ft. 40 Porbucu elegans, 1% to 4% ft. high. 

1 ft. high - AAS seth d Ay Wie IN BY Sh SA A ILA GN. cs ee oa sei Se pene eee $I oo $9 00 
1% ft. high eM SP Se a PSION OR ee See eed WN A Fn eA oie ee hea IO 00 
CS cred Oe) Oar arial Aen ae eae etm gia MAAS (ete cc aye taney Syke. oboe a ae Aiea aa a ie5O I2 50 
an AE And OR RT SUITE pn ena atte ele Oem eis Lica nMaPiiN A NiCr Con tals ereaus ate Be 2 00 <VESO 
Hey LANL O1L gl 0 Goel rete AND Se Rare a oR SO Per RG Ne SCN tl nee ety SNM crt lh pony aA oe AE 8.) (SIS) 
TSS ERO OCG) eA Wan Oe era eP eae aes eye gla ene hy BE Nae ee MO eT UN ded a hens peg Se ON SOO. 
CLASSG... 


70 Atrosanguineum, 9g in. to 2 ft. high. 

30 Boule de Neige, 6 in. to 3 ft. high. 
30 Charles Dickens, 9 in. to 3 ft. high. 
30 Flushing, 1% to 44 ft. pick: 

20 Lady Giaretiont. g in. to 5 ft. high 
5 Old Port, 2 to 3h ft. high . 


75 Abraham Lincoln, 6 in. to 3 ft. high. 
4 James Bateman, 14 to 3 ft. high. 
75 Delicatissima, 14 to 44 ft. high. 
240 General Grant, 6 in. to 4, ft. high. 
140 Parson’s erandiflorum, 14 to 7 ft. high. 
85 Mrs. Milner, 1 to 4 ft. high. 


x 3 A 0 2 a ene alah ea ly BON NI as Pr ch EL Re anne RAMS Hie Aa cae oct Sete Sta gen $1 00 $9 00 
1% ft. high 1g SCRIBE NSE shots, Shh, Ae ein amy be tyne IY dk SE EONIN ST ge arate MN fie ists I5 00 
2 ft. high AAS ae ian erro er Ak, WON iL Aree a ak oeti eS Real he hh 6 fe eh oR ap RL a ASG: 17 50 
PE ais | er es (oa te ean ai Ua Dare IE Ph Lu a A Apes Bate Lelie NS ny itso, ot 3 00 25 00 
BEES OOTY sat eae meets hie See OL chm St wats A eh ne eee A Se AROS ere re oo 


Crass D— 
6 H. H. Hunnewell, 14 ft. high. 
5 Henry Probasco, 1h to 2 ft. high. 


5 Kettledrum, 2 to 24 ft. high. 
40 H. W. Sargent. 1 to 24 ft. high. 


7 J. R. Trumpy, 1 to 24 ft. high. 18 Dr. Torrey, 14 to 3 ft. high. 
25 The Boss, 14 to 23 ft. high 
ee Hiner sho SRV ie we aE GRC IER cS ea VOI CN ee a he eI ee One DEI 
Be Ets Toa ery: see pecan i eR ME aU ine le Dyas hate ee tab 2 00 
of Rin edo Wned Rape ee heer Rae MOR: spe AO eM ie ee aoe PEL es ee eA ae tt Loe (8 allay ee AIS iene 3 00 
2% ft. high 5 00 


PLANTS IMPORTED Spina OF pease 
50 Abraham Lincoln. 100 H. W. Sargent. 
50 Atrosanguineum. 150 Lady Armstrong. 
zo Caractacus. ro Old Port. 
75 Charles Dickens. 
15 Dr. Torrey. 25 Anna Parsons. 
75 General Grant. 75 Boule de Neige. 
50 Oharles, Bagley. 


25 Parson’s grandiflora rubra. 


45 Delicatissima. 


$80 


go 
Boye) 


40 Everestianum. 


15 H. H. Hunnewell. 


to James Bateman. 


75 Mrs. Milner. 


[exe 
oo 
oo 
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75 Parson’s grandifiora. 


Prices for April and May, 1908, 12 to 15 and 15 to 18 in. high, $1 each, $9.50 for 10, $85 per 100 


« 


Quantity 

Rhododendron, Dwarf Punctatum. 1: ft. high............... 10 
Rhododendron Dahuricum, Dwarf. 8 in. high .....-........ 5 
Rhododendron, Dwarf Azaloides. 2 ft. high .-........-..-.-. 5 
Rhododendron precox, Dwarf. 1 ft. high .................. 8 
Yucca filamentosa. 2 yrs., small plants ................-..- 1,000 ..1, 

eee ON 1 REE So ete he ee Sous DS eee end Ee 700 

DOS EAST Ud 0 2 po a ie ee pein te LE 50 


Roses 


Hardy Roses. See list on page 77 of General Catalogue...... 
Rosa rugosa rubra. Single red: 2 in. high’. ..-.-.25.2:...-- 100 
RPMI SUA Se ae pees et hs SAS ot ee es Fo AR Se 300 
2 ft. high . aD aN Pune ig Ele ee A Sa Ae 2) ae Oe ERS 
3 to 5 ft. high . Dip Nie 2 tT ig Mn eg aN eR go 50 
Rosa rugosa alba. “Single WinitGe_ PA LOre Ste ie ce AN ao 180 
Rosa rugosa, Belle Pointevine. Double red. 14 ft. high...... SISOS Se Se Mera ec 
PUMICE Se Shae ate es tes Ae PE ers eee A 300 
Rosa rugosa, Blanc Double de Coubert. Double white. 
RIS Eee ec ater Pe a we De agers tees UM ew. FE AOOn Ae PS eg 
ZEST Eg hte Oe eh es Ee ie RE a pete Nee ye ae ge 800 
Rosa rugosa hybrid, Madame Georges Bruant. 1 ft. high..... 10 
Ua LES Te ge TG ae Ae aye ee ae Bee a ee CS pa ee a 7 Seep ea Wey ae ats 
Rosa Wichuraiana. Memorial Rose. Ppt. Mise Are aS 
ppg TEMES tapes Sete ee ea es Se ie = eo Sa GG ee tet ore 
4 to 8 ft. ashy. eo NS Re ous i tie ee ce ag 
Rosa Wichuraiana “Hybrids— 
cit re eins ee es eg os ae ah Og a 
SUSSE SED LE Ee te EN i Se a a ae 
SD SLEECT WER dice 1S SC a Se ae Se ee Se eT 
eC SERB ate! Se Ht ee ye Se eee 
Pinger era morse oe ee 
Grune tC CERatia eer ot ee REE Li i OR ee 
Papi gen eer See eet 7 ne Se FS AS seg. et ee 
Farquhar _.... LS LETS ak EARL EE Pn UR Se ER ol 
Crimson Rambler, Rosa Multiflora variety.................. 
CES TSE! UELET STS SNe eI a ge 200 
Prairie Rose, Rosa setigera. ait. high ........ 5 ...2....-. 30 
eee IPLERR EN erent oe ee a iy a ee 60 
SonEE DE BS OES SS AE aR enc a lg et ee ae 50 
LEE SETAE TEE ye ESSER 2 rare de oe Se 
ORB ED Sore TEL Ey TR IRS eR 
Wild Rose, Rosa nitida. 14 to 3 DLs Eiger ot ae eee ee 2 kt 500 
Wild Rose, Rosa lucida alba. - ke orn fo 
Sweet Brier, Rosa rubiginosa. 1 to 2 ft. high. ae een mays Son 
Vines 
Actinidia arguta. 3 ft. high .-........... Pe SERGE 20 
hh) DEUS oe Sos GS BE al tte eR ge eh ania ce a 6 
ML AMET Hee 2 eS eS De ak eS ae 5 
Akebia quinata. 5 ft. high .......! Dt Pe Ad Ss ae ah 5 
Bitter Sweet, Japanese. Celasirus articulata 6 in. to 1 ft. high 185 
ELD EL EE Sg Sp sa eae a 25 
SUESLD SOLE PS PRES fag ed sie ae ac ee Eee ie en em 0) 
Diem memiteess OnsiOow .. 9-2 20.2. ee eee ek io 
Clematis paniculata. 6 in. to 1 ft. high .............. 2.2... 340 
Pam RERP SY se hoc SAL AT gi 5 Oe ee the 
ecient. 2 itohigk Ss os em 40 


Dutchman’s Pipe. Aristolochia sipho. 3 ft. high ............ 3 


ol PE Fits a MSR CS aE for ly 6 


Honeysuckle, Hall’s Japanese. Lonicera Japonica, var. Halleana. 
CL EE Rin eR SEGRE eR en eZ ee 750 
“Honeysuckle, Chinese. L. Japonica, var. Chinensis. 


CS Tite a Da Sis age RE Dae ae an eh aa Cet atin 400 


Honeysuckle, Trumpet. L. sempervirens. 3 to 5 ft. high... _. 22 
EE 2 Ca Os | ae a Sa 
menmmpatas..« 1? cdera Tiels%. x ft. high)... 2.55.225.22.2. 25 

ME APRIL Pee gn ees ee PR Se ee eS 
Ivy, Japanese, or Boston. A mpelopsis tricus pidata; syn., Veitchii 


LS LETT Ev i SSR © ge | a Sale ie oe ee oat ee ee cob sle merle F 


1 to 2 ft. high - 3 
Kudzu Vine. Dolichos Japonica; syn., , Pueraria Thundergiana . 


Trumpet Creeper. Tecoma radicans. 3 to 6 ft. high . Wa ter PU ss 
(82a i: J RS Ta a ree dd at I NS ae 
EG res eo feet ae ee oe. oes 5 ote 2 Ea te DAP eee 


Virginia Creeper. Ampelopsis quinquejolia. 1 to 3 ft. high... 100 ........-..-- 
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24 Isaac Hicks & Son, Westbury Station, N. Y.— Vines 

Wistaria, Chinese. Wistarta Chinensis; syn., Kraunhia. Quantity Each Perio Per 100 
xa seats ch oe RIS aunt me SUN Nae rye em Shae CNS oA OG oy aici ee eee eerie $o 20 Tso 
9 fit Na a a ar IO ea eta ae ace a 25 25 2 00 
A At. na ae RN AE ht eco etre Pet age ee i eg ee eee O15. feo aee islet ae 30 2 50 
Spe orlay aha Ipe AR Boerne eae ne GAR ae Osc Re GMA Sn tee yr enestSN at laate Pha Go's We TR haa 40 3 50 
Sift nig, we eee oe ee aie oS a) Nee ee Nees pe BOv) Se MMU R Ss ee ates I 00 9 00 

‘Wistaria, Tree Form, or Standard. 6 ft. high............... TiO Kee ican 2 00 
Mr Won CT ah ora ee eRe Is Kee oeetaa eR) Nee dud coe Sealy Nin dent POA Serene ate re $3-5 00 

‘Wistaria, White. W. Chinensis, var. aiba.-1 to 3 ft. high ... 100 ............. 25 ano, $20 
7a ei) oN 7) o Voneneh aa ape a Ape on aly RM IA Un Spe See as ASS a ALG ug Sek hen ae temyeey See 50 4 00 
(Gainey Late nee Salar ya ME ea Pita UMMMPRe ca Spe OMS dail 7S Iss Ris cashless 75 
Sibit a Tara 2 he aia RC ao ten OE Cini Reh, SRS TOS 

‘Wistaria, Japanese, or Loose-clustered. W. multijuga. ® 
iain ep ove 0 ollipia oW aa) o Lape omar an nryrale 1a 7emea rena NYS SCR a ie ee rt ihr Aaah eee ae Ee eh 20 18 00 
BD kaa ee Saas BAR Ss sie cg eMcl ne cSUee  A pac eit Ope 2 Gi oa eee eee ate 25 20' 00 
RECs IV TG 2 eee eet eS cd Gc Py ada a une ston eR) Be a 75 5 90 
bt se A) Sh se EIN cA OES etre Sans MTT PanatUe e iin eee ete cries 2 00 


Hardy Garden Flowers 


All these plants are field-grown. They are large clumps for varieties growing in that form. Our collection 
Lower rates on large 


at these prices offers an excellent opportunity to secure a large result for a small investment. 


quantities of our selection. 


Achillea ‘Ptarmica’flore:pleno’(The Pearl) ). ). vac 25 ee ee ey esas 
Althzea rosea (Hollyhock), Single Mixed. 3 yrs. old................ 1,000, $80.. 15 
Double Pink, Maroon, White, Yellow, Red.............................. 20 
Alyssum saxatile compactum, Golden) Wut eat ie ae Sige aes 10 
Amsonia tabernemontana ......................- RR CAEN eh it Ea are ales yee Atay teal SENATE 15 
Anemone Japonica, var. alba............. Se ahs Pas ey MAC ne i AO i caddy Cape NOR 15 
A Japonica,: var Queen: Charlotte joie Ga a ne ep na aie ee el ee NE eae 15 
A Faponica, svar Wir ways ek lie Me ae es Tale Hs eee he Gee, Wuic pn peal Pare eA 15 
A. Pennsylvanica......... RANG Pati WO ea ROE yO PAC AW Rega agate yh ah, RENAE TUR ON IO 
Anthemis tinctoria. Chamomile; Golden Marguerite ......................-.-.- IO: 
Aguilegia.czrulea:: Rocky Mountain Columbine suns) faye 2 es ees 15 
(A chrysanthiay io eve Wis, Ree TUN SE NALS ta ys De BEA tea Le eee a cc 15 
A> glandulosa eee Peers, oe ARS ey Uae gC AM at Mele She Rea ae Stee rege ae 15 
Ay Hybrids) 3. oc:c5. ee Sige a aly sea ces) ty ot ae eee FS oe Ulta ene gat eS Sa Ma are ee L5 
Arabis alpina. Alpine Rock Gress: a2 iyers Seen ie eee tus Daria Bie ay eg a 15 
Armeria: plantagineéas;2-hrift, \or/ Seay Prk se see oa als teat i eee ae 10 
Artemisia abrotanum. Southernwood; Old) Man’ 220 222. yo. ee 10 
‘Asclepias tuberosa. Butterfly Weed; Pleurisy Root ........-.-..-.-.-.--.------ 10 
Aster Nove-Angliz...... BNL gM Raa ralcel Sap le SN een tre Ne er Ae tome (EL ee Deity Mees hemes aS 15 
fig! We th of PA Pe eS a eta INR of AMR MU Lal eee bets ne Aut eap yi, MOE ia ltl caf ste) 
Astilbe Japonica; syn:, Spirea Japonica .2 3s. ei ee ee ate rs 
Baptisia australis... Blue ww il delndigo we. 2 Ak oy Meee eee elaine ee eel 15 
‘Bellis: perennis; Prigligh MOaisy too yee Fe eae ie cee eae em one Map Raich te Cie RO 
The: Brice e222 ee se ee Se ORES TN Sanaa IU OLY Serr ine OT Pap tet oan RNS tee aap 15 
Longiello ws ye i ae see pe VON AMRUMED tal a ig aus <a neae alee ree Rage ters 15 
‘Cactus. opuntia. Prickly: (Pear iii. 7) a ae koh ne is a an an Nae 15 
Campanula persicifolia grandiflora. Blue and white.............-.---..--.-.---- 15 
C persicifolia gigantea, var. Morheimei ...............-..---------+---+--- Sete 20 
C. carpatica; Carpathian dbliane belle ae: orn Sea ha iN ae iit aoe) pede ie al 10 
Centaurea: macrocephalayioe ie yee ogee 1 Mn ee Trae 0 ae AY AERA haan age ne ane eH ag Io 
C:. gymnocarpay: Diisty: Wither ee ee ae ae A) Dye et en eee 1,000, $30.- ite) 
Cerastium tomentosum.. ‘Snow-in-sumimenr = Spee eee Se eee eye kee 10 
Chrysanthemum, Pompon— \ 
Bale Or: oi ic keh eae Men aoe Sng eh RERUN 007 ea Ne Aes ae eae ere 15 
Princess of ‘Wales Yes.c ieee Paes Sa ince aie eh Meee Peau aNe el Bone Aiea beat 15 
Anna. Mary 30 ee acre Rie ae NR Ree eae ie ee Nee aL Tih 
Princess Lowise jose Sy A I ae pea et SN ce eo a 1s 
Julia’ Lagravere 2 hee ea anes Oe ta ee aco S 
ROM a er Ae INSTT WE oI eae oe ee ici ee ok A CO ee 15 
StH Doria yo eee ah RO SSE Nea RE Le a ae it 
©. Small'Golden Button 2. 62 oh ee ee ee ee OOO Ome Io 
[openeot he baah thee Bengad ipo heh oe} 0) « Marri tneem nRmE Mr ouN mur e to Mee hei N nis eae ses Hey ces SU ee se) 
Cee Shasta sDaisyie eis clot tne ER gO cacti ae a vA OS NR tis 
Wlemiatis Davidian Sr ee he ie BS ee ee 20 
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Planting a Tree 


HOLES .—Dig wide, deep holes. If the subsoil is poor, dig 2% feet deep, and fill the bottom with 
a foot of good soil mixed with one-fourth rotted manure. 
TRIMMING.—Trim as shown in the picture, cutting back half of last year’s growth on the ends of 


the main branches. Cut out most of the inside twigs. Leave some buds on every branch. Cut close 
to a bud or side branch. 


Trim Shrubs by removing the old or 


largest shoots. Do not trim to a round se daa 

form. a : 
ROOTS.—Avoid breaking by rough ‘ \\ 

handling. Cut smooth the broken roots, \ ‘ 


as at A, and spread roots in natural posi- 
tion the same depth as before. Pack the 
soil firmly under and between the roots, 
leaving no air spaces. Soak the ground 
thoroughly. 

MULCH.—Cover ground with a mulch 
of strawy manure, leaves or salt hay, or 
keep a dry, fine earth-mulch by hoeing 
4 inches deep and wider than the roots 
extend, once in two weeks, all summer, 
especially a day after heavy rains or 
watering. The next spring dig in the 
mulch, add fertilizer and more mulch. 

FERTILIZERS.—Manure is not a 
complete plant-food. Apply on top or mix 
in the soil, but not against the roots, one 
quart of fertilizer, which should contain 5 
to ro per cent of potash. Wood-ashes and 
bone-flour are excellent. Avoidtoo much 
manure, as it may rot the roots. 

WATER. — Water once a week, or once 
in two weeks, from May to August, by 
soaking the ground thoroughly with half | ™syeerrus#s 
a barrel of water, unless there are heavy 
and frequent rains. Over-watering and 
too frequent watering often kills trees. 


Keep down weeds. A few weeds will 
take up more food and water than the tree. 
_ HEELING-IN.—To heel-in, or tem- 
orarily plant trees on arrival, dig a trench 
arge enough to contain all the roots and 
place the trees in it in a slanting position, 
spread out the roots, pack earth around, one T 
and water. Covering the ground with a a 
mulch of leaves or litter will be found to 
be very beneficial to them. 


STAKES.—Stakes or guys are needed only with tall or large trees, or those with poor roots. A tree 
of the size shown, with good roots, needs no stake or wire. For larger trees, rig three or four double 
wire guys, and twist tight, as shown. For smaller or slender trees use a 3 x3-inch stake, running it up 
into the top if necessary, and fasten closely to the tree by cord and hoseor burlap bands. To protect from 
horses on the street, place galvanized wire cloth (1-inch mesh) around the tree and nail it to the stake. 

EVERGREENS.—Evergreen tree roots must not be allowed to dry out in the least. If possible, 
Select a foggy time for moving them, and in doubtiul cases set a barrel of water near and sprinkle 


the tops several times a day for a week or two. When carting trees, use blankets or sail-cloth to 
cover the roots, 
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If these directions are intelligently followed, and trees do not live and grow, please write us 


8 ER RM Sa 


CERTIFICATE OF INSPECTION OF NURSERY STOCK 


This is to certify that the stock in the nursery of Isaac Hicks & Son, Westbury Station, county of 
Nassau, state of New York, was duly examined in compliance with the provisions of Section 83 of the 
Agricultural Laws, and it was found to be apparently free from any contagious or infectious disease or 
diseases, or the San José scale or other dangerously injurious insect pest or pests. This Certificate 


expires September 1, 1908. C. A. WIETING, Commissioner of Agricultare. 
Dated September 1, 1907 Albany, N. Y. 


LARGE PINE MOVED BY US IN 1905 


TREES FOR LONG IS 
ISAAC HICKS AND SON 
~LARGE-TREE MOVERS | 
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Westbury Station, Nassau Co., 


